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About the hour of vespers on the 17th of Janaaigr, 1406, 
leporU of the death of Fmicesoo da Gamra were circulated 
throng Venice, with such Tariations respecting its attend- 
ant circumstances as the difficaltj of obtaining correct 
knowledge of truth, or the danger of repeating more than 
the government might be pleased to avow, attached, for the 
most part, to all great national transactions of the repub- 
lic. Some of the busy knots assembled in the piazza mys- 
teriously hinted the facts as they really ooeunred, and loadly 
waised the indefeasible power and justice of their rulers. 
The majority, with greater caution, averred that the Lord 
of Padua had died of a catarrh ;* and significantly congratu* 

*. Bairato, 83S,/tt ditto ttnt nurto di eatarrtk 
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10 REFLECTIONS ON THE EXECUTION 01 

lated one another by the application of the chief argument 
on which Giacopo dal Yerme had rested the necessity and 
the policy of the bloody sentence, * A dead man ni^kes no 
war !'* We know not whether it was during a period of 
former alliance, or after this unhappy prince's death, that 
his statue was placed in the hall of tne armoury of the 
Council of Ten ;t but down even to dhr own days, the mem- 
bers of the dark an4 despotic tribunal by which was per- 
petrated the great crime of his murder, could never assem- 
ble to deliberate on fresh deeds of cruelty, without passing 
under the very image and likeness of their most illustrious 
victim. 

It is painful to remember that Carlo Zeno had any share 
in thifi most atrocious and unjustifiable process, and there 
is no one who will not be gratified tp learn, that although 
he is named among the comiliiBsioners to whom the first 
cognizance of it was intrusted, he does not appear to have 
voted for a higher punishment than imprisonment4 Even 
such an infliction, however, would have been a gross breach 
of the law of nations ; for Carrara was an mdependent 
sovereign, long recognised as such by Venice herself, and 
resting his title on claims to the full as legitimate as those 
of any other Italian prince of his time. He had a plenary 
right of peace and war ; and, under defeat, the sole penal- 
ties to which he could be justly subjected were those com- 
mon to the vanquished ; a curtailment or forfeiture of his 
dominions, and captivity till he should be ransomed. But 
even firom these rights of victory his enemies were precluded 
by the engagements under which he had been decoyed to 
Venice ; and having iredly confided himself to their safe- 
conduct for the purpose of negotiation, he could be as little 
regarded a prisoner of war, as an offender against laws to 
which he did not owe obedieiice. His condemnation was a 
grievous and ciyihg wi^edness ; and — ^would that it were 
without 9uch a parallel ! — must be classed by historians in 
the same pase with diat of the hapless Mary of Scotland. 

A most odious act of ingratitude towards .the wisest, 
purest, bravest, and greatest individual of his times yet 
remains to be recorded in illustration of the detestable policy 
of the Council of Ten. Immediately on the occupation of 

* Sanuto, 83S, tutm morto non/a guerra. 

\ Forestiero iUumiiuUOt 31. X Sanato, 889. 
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Padtta» oomsHAnonieBi were appointed to inspect and leguh 
tex the property of the recent signor) and among these 
dividers of the spoil Carlo Zeno was numbered. The set- 
tlement, however, demanded a longer absence from home 
than his advanced years. now rendered convenient; and 
accordingly he solicited recall, and received the desired per- 
mission. In arranging the papers of Carrara, a memoran- 
dom was found toucbmg the payment of 400 ducats to 
Zeno ; an insignificant transaction, of which, by accepting 
the proffered commissionership, he would have possessed 
fiill power, if he had so wished, to obliterate every trace. 
The sum too was so utterly unimportant to a rich Venetian 
noble, distinguished by the boundless hberality of his gen* 
eral expenditure, and by the magnificent donations which 
he had bestowed upon the state during the war of Chiozza, 
that the most ingenious jealousy of suspicion could scarcely 
exaggerate this trifling payment into a bribe ; even if th« 
long aud splendid services, the tried and. established fidelity, 
and the spotless and unassailable honour of the personage 
chiefly concerned, had failed of themselves to .secure hun 
from the possibihty of a charge so monstrous. No whisper 
of oq^uption, however, was breathed, and not a shadow of 
doubt remained upon the minds of the commissioners who 
denounced Zeno to the avvogadori, of the awogadori who 
accused him to the Ten, or of the Ten themselveswho judged 
the cause, that the short -and simple explanation offered by 
the defendant was in strict accordance with truth. Zeno 
stated, that on passing through Asti,' while on his route for 
investitfire by Galeazzo Visoonti with the government of 
Milan, he found Carrara, at that time a prisoner, destitute 
of comforts and almost even of necessanes : touched with 
pity for the low fortunes of a prince at once a personal 
iiriend, an ally of the republic, and a Venetian senator, 
Zeno opened to him his own stores, loaded him with pres- 
ents, and tendered that loan of which the memorandum 
now produced was but a note of repayment, unwillingly ac- 
cepted after Carrara's restoration.* But this instinct of a 
frsink and generou^s nature prompting the rehef of a great 
man. in adversity, had nothing in it which could awaken 
sympathy in the cold and passionless assembly to which it 

* Ne^iue petentif negtie volentif sed abstmati etiam rteu9<mH, €t pUmM 
mvito. VU, C. Zeai apud Morstori, XIX. 945. 
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was r^ted. The chargfe upon winch they had to decide 
involved a moneyt^nflaction with a foreign potentate ; to 
lend to such a timf was inconsistent with me strict duty of 
H Venetian, hut to receive from him became a high state 
erime. The iron and unbending despotism of the Venetian 
law refused to admit any qualification or excuse for a trans- 
gression of its literal code : and the very splendour of Carlo 
Zeno^s name, as it rendered his deviation more conspicuous, 
was to be received, not as a plea for pardon, but in aggrava- 
tion' of penalty. He'was- sentenced to dismissal from aH 
his offices, and imprisonment lor two years.' That such a 
judgment i^ould be passed accords as closely with the 
general character of the government which inflicted it, as 
miplicit and unmurmuring submission does with that of 
Zeno : but if it be asked why his feHow^-citizens did noC 
rise as one man, and demand the liberation of their greai 
and guiltless hero, the chief glory of their country an<i 
their age? the problem must be resolved either by the. want 
of feeling of the many, or their want of power, when op* 
posed to authority, which, although administered without 
regard to justice, was nevertheless strongly and discreetly 
organized for its own maintenance and preservation. 

The remaining years of Carlo Zeno's life were spent; 
almost in as full activity as these of his youth. We read of 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, of bis employment as com'' 
mander of the Cypriotes in repelling an invasion of the Qe** 
noese, and even of his, remarriage, when now long pastthtf 
psalmistHi limits of the age of man. Fully retaining all 
his faculties till the latest moment, he expired on Ihe 8th 
af May, 1416, a few days after the completion of hiseighty*'' 
fourth year. His body, when preparing for the last rites^ 
exhibited scars of no fewer than thirty-five woutids ; itwaiT 
interred with magniiicent honours becoming his unexampled 
merits ; attended by the doge and senate, and the whole 
marshalled population of his fellow-citizens ; and home, at 
^eir ie^alous and express desire, by the mariners who had 
served under him^ and who eagerly thronged to support in 
turn the precious burden. The Latm funeral oration spoken 
at his i^ve by Leonardo Justiniani is still preserved to usk 
and if it cannot rank in eloquence with those of Pericles 
and Mark Antony, still the facts which it relates of him 
who is its subject places him most deservedly among tbo89 
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v«i7 few of mankind, who, not less by their loKd viifoev 
than by their dazzling exploits, h&ve attained the summit 
of human fllorj. 

It is to Sf ilan that the thread of our history now for a 
wlule reconducts us. Few periods of heavier calamity ever 
afflicted the always suffering Lombard cities than 
that which is comprised in the ten years succeeding ^'a^X 
the demise of Giovanni-Galeazzo Yisconti. Of the 
regency of his widowed Duchess €atarina we have already 
spoken ; it was stained by weakness, cruelty, and 
bloodshed, and it terminated in her imprismiment and tlfj 
violent death by poison. GHovanni-M&ria, the eldest ^^ 
of Galeazzo's two le^timate sons, on his emancipation from 
tutelage and accession to the throne of Milan, abandoned 
himself to the wildest impulses of insane ferocity ; and if 
the chroniclers may be believed, he slaked his unnatural 
thirst for blood by training hi^ hounds to the chase of crimi- 
nals, and feeding them upon human flesh. To his brother, 
Filippo-Maria, had fallen the sovereignty of Pavia ; but 
during the weakness of that prince's minority, the virtual 
rule luul been wrested from him by the ambition of Facimo 
Oanoy the neighbouring Lord of Alexandria ; who found 
Uttle 'difficulty in soon afterward extending his dominion 
over Milan itself. That he still permitted the brothers wh<Nn 
he had dethroned to live must be attributed to M^ own want 
of issue; and the terrified Milanese, perceiving while the- 
usurper, after several years peaceable rule, lay on his death* 
bed, that his authority was about to revert to the monster 
whose savaffe nature had been awhile controlled, 
rose in a bpdy and massacred Giovanni-Maria. Faci- ^ ! , » 
mo Cane survived but a few hours after this outrage, * 

and in his last words, as if he himself had preserved invio^ 
late allegiance, he denounced the treachery which had thus 
cut off the legitimate sovereign of Lombardy, and disre- 
garded the natural rights of the son of her ancient lord. It 
was at first supposed that Filippo-Maria would be involved 
in A fate similar to that of his brother, and that the throne 
would be.transfened -to Hector, a son of the late Bemabo 
Yisconti : but Filippo, with a foresight little expected from 
his youth, lost not a moment in securing the castle of Pavia 
and proffering his hand to the widow of Facimo Cane. 
Their disparity of years (the prince was twenty, Beatrice 

Vol. II.— B 



14 BEATRICE tfiflDA. 

"Aenda, Tirkom he espoused, double that age) weighed llttto 
against the substantial advantages of this alliance ; which 
secured the support of all the followers of Cane, anid ftrtnly^ 
established Fiiippo-Maria in the dukedom of his late father. 
Scarcely, however, did he feel his power rooted, before, dis* 
regarding all bonds of gratitude, the treacherous prince 
threw on his disguise. Beatrice, no longer necessary to 
promote his ambition, proved an encumbrance upon his 
pleasures ; and atb the expense of an atrocious crime, he 
eagerly sought relief from her oppressive virtues and his 
own burdensome sense of obligation. A &lse charge of in- 
fidelity hurried her to the scanold ; and the pathetic circum- 
stances attendant upon her undeserved fate — ^her meek yet 
noble beaiing~^her unshaken avowals of innocence even 
under the agonies of. the rack, and in the teeth of a confes- 
sion extort^ by similar terrors from the wretched youth 
Michaele Orombelli, with whom it was attempted to crimi- 
nate her — her dignified, yet not bitter upbraidings of his 
weakness — and her firm reli^ce that Heaven, though now 
pressine sorely on her in its visitation, would hereafter 
rescue ner memory from dishonour — might be turned to 
good account, from the. pages in which Andrea Billio*haa 
recorded them, by any future poet who may venture once 
again to dramatize the parallel sad tale of Smeaton andoqr 
own Anna Boleyn. 

Fiiippo-Maria by no means dissembled that it was his in- 
tention to attempt the recovery of his entire hereditary do- 
minions, and in the event of his success, Venice, among 
other powers, must prepare for restitution. Of all those 
governments which had reg^ded the progress of Visconti 
with jealousy, and combated it with vigour, none continued 
more forward in demonstrations of vigilance and opposition 
than Florence ; and in their common danger she earnestly 
solicited the accession of Venice to a general league of 
northern Italy against the overweening ambition of Milan. 
It is not often that history, before the invention of the art 
of printing, affords documents so precise as those with 
which this transaction may be illustrated ; for Sanuto, an 
author of high rank and of indisputable veracity, who 
wrote within fifty years of the event, has presented us with 

* Hist. Medial. III. 51, apud Marat. XIX. 



DEBATES ON THE FLORENTIKE ALLIANCE. 15 

a transcript of the very speeches delivered hy the Dogv 
Moncenigo in the debates relating to this Florentine nego- 
tiation. They are copies, as the chronicle assures us, from 
the original MS. communicated by the doge himself; and 
they must be received therefore, not as representing such 
arguments as the historian imagined might have been em- 
ployed, but those which really and absolutely fell from the 
mouth of the speaker. The great advocate in the Venetian 
council for this alliance, and for war against Milan, was 
Francesco Foscari, one of the procuratori ; a sage whose 
wisdom was matured by the exflnrience of fifty winters, yet 
whom Moncenigo nevertheless addresses throughout a« 
'* youthful procuratore /*' He presses him by arguments 
from a most extensive range of history both saCTed and 
profane, not always, it must be confessed indeed, drawn • 
with very strict logical precision. ** God," he says, as the 
substance of his speech may be paraphrased, '* created the 
angels and gifted them with fne-wiU, but unhappily they 
ehose evil instead of good, and therefore they fell ; even so 
have the Florentines fallen by preferring war to peace, and 
so shall we also fall if we imitate their example. God 
created Adam wise, good, and perfect, and it was by disobe- 
dience that he lost Paradise ; the Florentines have done in 
like manner, and even so shall toe do also if we permit our- 
selves to be seduced by the youthful frocwntfare. As in the 
deluge (dl men except the just Noah and his family wess 
drowned, so will the Florentines be obliged to take refuge 
in our aik from the destruction which they are calling down 
upon themselves. As after the deluge the rase of giants, 
forgetting the fear of God, had their single tongue spHt 
into sixty-six languages, and in the end separated from each 
other and disappeared for ever, so will the Florentine lan- 
guage give plafie to sixty-six dialects, and the inhabitants of 
that city will be scattered widely over the earth. It was 
peace which constituted the magnificence of Troy, swelled 
her population, increased her palaces, moKiplied her trea^ 
sures, enhanced her arts, and strengthened her with pow- 
erfiil thongs of chiefs, knights^ and harona ; war, on ths 
other hand^ was her destruction, as war will be ike destruc- 
tion of Florence. It was the idolatry of Solomon and the 
apostacy of Rehoboam which gave birth to the schism of 
the Ten Tribes : even so,'* continues the orator, — although 
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here the thread of his argument is too finely spun to be re- 
tained by our graip — " the to^ns now ruled by Florence 
win be transferred to Milan. Rome, thanks to her govern- 
ment and to peace, became great and powerful"— an asser- 
tion which either betrays on the part of the doge no small 
unacquaintance with the state-craft of the eternal city, or 
else exhibits no slight dexterity in appropriating to his pur- 
pose a very stubborn and inapplicable argument. ** The 
first Pun|c war, but for Scipio, would have occasioned her 
overthrow,, and her succeeding restlessness and ambition 
subjected her to the tyranngr of Cssar ; so Florence, by her 
love of war, is preparing for hdrself a military despotism." 
Afler these and many similar reasonings, expanded far be- 
yond the con^pressed form in which thev appear above, we 
. are presented with a very singular and important tabular 
view of Lombardo-Venetian commerce, in which the ex- 
ports and imports from the Lagune are valued at the great 
annual sum of 28,800,00Q ducats.* Well might Monce- 
nigo ask, "Think you not this a very pret^ garden for 
Venice, youthful procuratore ?" The Florentmes however, 
in a new embassy, sought arguments from the doge's own 
school, and employed mem with equal precision of applica- 
tion* " If Venice," they said, " did not come to their suc- 
cour, they must act like Samson, ^ho uprooted a column, 
in order that by destroying Dagon's temple he might whelm 
his enemies together with himself." In spite of this rep- 
resentation the pacific counsels of the doge prevailed, and 
while his life continued the league was deferred, and a 
treaty of ten years' alliance confirmed with Visconti. Mon- 
cenigo, findin^r his end approaching, assembled the chief sen- 
ators round his sick bed, and having once more renewed his 
exhortations for the careful avoidance of rash and hasty ' 
measures which might embroil the state in a .ruinous war, 
he ran over to them the characters of those nobles who 
might probably be candidates for the succession afler his 
death; and having commended most of them for virtue and 
ability, he concluded by addinff, that " those who may pro- 
pose to you Francesco Foscan cannot have deliberated pro- 

* The agrtMable writer of the History of Italy ^ nnder the name of 
George Perceval, calculates the earrent ducat of that time at 3s. 6d. ; 
the golden ducat (of which Venice coined a million, annually) at lis. ; 
and money at about six times its present value. --< II! 74-; 
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foundly on their intention. God preserve you from such a 
choice ! for if it be made, you will hav« -war : then Uiose 
who have 10,000 ducats will be reduced to 1000, those who 
have ten houses will retain but one, and every thing also will 
be diminished in sknilar proportion. Reputation, credit, 
property will be at an end ; and instead of remaining mas- 
ters of your hired soldiers, you will find yourselves reduced 
to be their slaves.'* 

Moncenigo died in the spring of 1423, at the advanced 
age of eighty. He was well versed in the commercial and 
maritime affairs of his country, and he itdvanced them to 
I unexampled prosperity. A census taken under his reign 
I fixed the population of the capita! at 190,000 souls ; and 
I the embellishment of his great metropolis Was a favourite 
object with this wise prince. By him was laid the foundar 
tion of the library of St. Mark, to the construction of which 
he apportioned 4()00 ducats yearly from the duties on salt ; 
1 but the yroA was often interrupted, and not renewed with 
^ activity till a century after his death. If we hesitate re- 
specting his claim to eloquence, we must willingly concede 
to him the praise of sound discretion ; and of his singular 
firmness ofpurpose and dismterestedness a very remarkable 
instance remains to be produced. An accidental fire having 
destroyed great part of St. Mark's, injured much also of 
the ancient ducal pal&ce ; yet the avoogadori, ever anxious 
to depress the majesty of ihs prince, while they proceeded 
to the immediate, restoration of the cathedral, procured a 
decree, rehdeting it highly penal for any one to suggest the 
rebuil^g of the palace ; and affixing a fine of 1000 ducats 
to the bare advancement of such a proposal. Moncenigo, 
at one of the meetings of the senate, poured the stipulated 
fine on the council table, and having purchased full liberty 
of speoch at that lavish price, he persisted in urgmg upon 
the nobles the necessity of lodging their chief magistrate 
in an edifice becoming the dignity of the republic, till he 
obtained their assent to the commencement of that pile 
which contributes so largely, at the present hour, to the 
magnificence of Venetian architecture. 

After a deliberation of six days, in the course of which 
nine scrutinies occurred, Francesco Foscari, the ^^ ^^ 
very procurcUore whom Moncenigo had denounced, 1 403! 
was elected dog<^, by dint of sold ; and the ascend- 

B2 
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ency of the war faction was t^os eetablisbed. When he 
was about to be announced to the populace in the hitherto 
cuaUXDATy form, '* We have chosen Francesco Foscari doge, 
if such be your pleasure," the grand chanc^or somewhat 
naively inquired, " And if the people were to say ' No,' 
what would you do V* This question suggested a danger 
which it was thought politic to avoid, and accordingly the 
election was notifies to the assembled commons, for the first 
time, in these words, *' We have chosen Francesco Foscari 
^g^ i" & formula which ^nceforward prevailed in all sub- 
sequent accessions, and which swept away the single re- 
maining memo|rial of the original popular privileges.* 

The opening of Foscari's reign was unpropitious, for the 
plague reappeared in December, and carried off full 16,000 
souls ; and now for the first time, notwithstanding the often 
repeated visitations which we have had occasion to notice, 
and the mortality consequent upon them, were public mea- 
sures adopted to prevent the recurrence of a like fearful 
c^amity. The rudiments of the health-office and the 
fi}undation of the lazaretto vecchio^ on the island still 
devoted to the same important use, are attributed to this 
period. Five years of alliance still remained unexpired 
between Milan and Venice, yet Florence was unceasing in 
her eiSbrts to produce a rupture of the treaty. In the field, 
she had been everywhere unfortunate, and defeat rapidly 
succeeding defeat rendered foreign aid indispensable if she 
hoped to preserve a shadow of independence. But the very 
necessities which increased her urgency diminidhed^ the va- 
lue of her alliance ; and when her ambassadors, admitted 
by the senate to their third audience, declaimed against the 
ambition of Visconti, and impressed upon the Venetians 
that their liberty would not long survive the overthrow of 
Florence, the council, notwithstuiding the avowed tendency 
of Foscari's wishes, lent but a cold ear to their entreaties. 
The counter declarations of the Duke of Milan, whose en- 
voys vaunted the constant amity which their master had 
exhibited towards the republic, and the moderation, justice, 
and pacific temper which he had manifested by his cession 
of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, all indisputably ancient 
possessions of hill house, were not likely to be received by 

* Sanuto qpfud Marat, zxU. 967. 
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the senate as altogether true ; but it was impossible to ^eny 
the soundness of that principle which recommended them 
not to seek by injustice a security which they already pos- 
sessed, which had never been violated, and which war was 
far less likely to guaranty than peace. To these powerful 
arguments neither the Florentine^ nor the doge, who es- 
poused their cause, could offer any satisfactoiy reply } and 
this mission, like those which preceded it, would probably 
have been unavailing, but for the une2|>ected influence oh- 
tained and exercised at the moivent by a foreigner, now a 
disgraced fugitive firom Milan^ and once a formidable enemy 
to Florence. 

The later princes of the house of Visconti, however suc- 
cessful in war, exhibited but little military enterprise in their 
own persons ; and they were indebted for victory far more 
to their prudent choice of commanders than to any skill or 
prowess of their own. Necessity, however, at the moment 
of Facimo Cane's death, had compelled Filippo-Maria to 
appear at the head of his troops ; and in a rencounter under 
the walls of Monza, during that short critical period in 
which his fortunes were wavering in the balance, he had 
noted with especial admiration the distinguished gallantry 
of one of his followers. Francesco Buffo, the son of a 
peasant at Carmagnuola, dashed forward fr«im the ranks in 
which he served as a private ; and closely pursuing Hector 
Visconti (the shadow whom the antagonists of Filipp<^ 
Mana opposed to him), but for a stumble of his horse, would 
have captured the flying prince, in spite of the resistance 
of a numerous suite by which he was protected. Filippo 
praised and rewarded the service on the spot, and fresh in- 
stances ef valour led rapidly to fresh promotions. Placed 
at length at the head of the Milanese armies, Carmagnuola 
fully justified the high confidence reposed in him ; and in a 
brilliant career of eight years of uninterrupted glory, he 
won for his hitherto not ungrateful master twenty rich 
cities in that strong district of Lombardy which is bounded 
by the Adda, the Tesino^ and the Alps. Genoa also, and 
even the difficult passages of St. Gothard, submitted to him ; 
and he carried victory on the sword's point from the fron- 
tiers of Piedmont to those of the Territory of the Church. 
Wealth, station, favour, and patronage for awhile were lav- 
ished on the hero ; he was created Count of Castelnuovo ; 
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be reeiived the hand of a natural daughter of his prince ; 
and this connezioa with the reigning family was stUl more 
• closely cemented by a formal adoption, and by his investi- 
*^ ture with, its name as Francesco Carmagnuola de' Viscont^. 

But it is easy for the &i¥Ourite of a jealous and despotic 
master to perform servioes which awaken suspicion inc^tead 
of gratitude ; and Oarmagnuola was already too rich, too 
bmva, too poweiAil, and too fortunate for his own safety. 
Whether the capiidbus attadiment of Visconti war satiated, 
and reqimed change ; whether the possessoj^ of his favour 
abused it by importunity ; or whether those whom the ele- 
vation of Carmagnuola had depressed, discovered a fitting 
season to undenmne him, eannot now be affirmed with cer- 
tainty: but most probably all three causes were in some 
degree united in giving birth to the coldness with which Pl- 
lippo began to regard him, and afterward in rapidly increas- 
' ing this coWneaB to dii^st. Numerous petty slights, and 
breaches of futh aa well as of courtesy, testified this change. 
An impoftant command, already promised to Carmagnuola, 
was bestowed, without explanation, upon anoUier and a much 
Inferior oS&cer ; the troops most attached to his person ^cre 
sedulously withdrawn from him; and his remonstrances 
were reeeived with haughty and contemptuous silence. Ir- 
ritated by these marked and repeated ali&onts, Carmagnupla 
repaired hasti^ to the palace, and demanded a special au- 
dience ; but he wag stopped in the antechamber by 0ome 
frivolous pretexts of the duke's engagements, and he there 
terminated an uigvy seene of expostulation by open reproach 
and menace. Pei^ving that his fall was determined, he 
instantly took horse, and, throwing up all his emplo3maent8, 
rode at full speed to the frontiers of Savoy, and sought pro- 
teetion from Amadous YIII., the first duke of that province, 
to whom he was by birth a vassal. Having revealed to that 
yriae prince enough of the ambitious designs of Visconti to 
^?,,^^ excite apprehension and awaken a hostile feeling, "Carma^ 
■" - ^ 3. ^ gnuola parsed on through Trent and Treviso to 
1425 * '^^Mce, where he was received by Foscari with open 
' arms, and inmiediately engaged with three hundred 
ianee^Ui the service of the republic. No pains were spared 
by him to kindle the limbering flames of war ; but the 
senate, although glad of securing a commander of so high 
^ distinction and ability, still warily hesitated to b< >iow full 
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confidenice on his representations. His rupture with Vis- 
conti might after all be only simulated^ in order that, avail- 
ing himself of pretended disgrace, he might become ac- 
quainted with the secret councils of doubtful firieods. Such 
treachery was far from being unprecedented, and unhappily 
too mudi characterized the pohey of Milan. Even wnen 
the enraged duke proceeded to confiscate the ftigitive's prop« 
erty, and sequestered a rental of forty thousand floriili, 
the conviction of thb signory as to the sincerity of Canna- 
gnuoia was still incomplete : nor was it till an attempt upon 
his Hfe by poison was traced, by evidence not to be impugned, 
to the agency of Filippo-Mana, that, implicit credence was 
givem to the truth of that prince's hatred against his former 
favourite. 

' It was at this moment that the Florentines mAde their 
last appeal ; and Foscari, perceiving the backwardness of 
the council to second his own eager desire fer war, dexter- 
ously employed to his purpose the strong flselinff which Gar- 
magnuola's recent escape from assassination nad excited. 
At the close of the debate, he asked permission to introduce 
his injured friend to the senate, in order that they might 
profit by his intimate acquaintance with the affairs of Mi- 
lan. Carmagnuola was accordin^y admitted to the coun- 
eil'chamber ; and there, the xivid picture which he drew of 
Ids own personal wrongs, the wannth which the frank spi- 
rit of the soldier infused into the pleadings of the orator, 
arid the bold and abrupt eloquence whfeh Tented itself in 
denunciations of vengeance and predictions of victory, so 
far gained upon the kindled passions of his auditors, that 
when they proceeded to ballot, a large majority decided for 
war. A treaty therefore was speedify concluded with Flor- 
ence, by which the two republics engaged to furnish, at 
their joint expense, 16,000 horse and half as many foot : a 
Venetian fleet was to ascend the Po, while the Florentines 
equipped a maritime expedition against Genoa : the Apen- 
nines were to form the boundary fine in a division of con- 
quest*, and neither party was to conclude a separate peace, 
xhe Marquis of Ferrara, the Lord of Mantua, the ^ 

King of Atragon, (he DoJce of Savoy, and the citi- J42Q* 
sens of Sienna were admitted to this ItagHt^ which 
was signed on the 27th of January, when Carmagnuola 
was declaxed captain-geueial of the anny of Venice. 
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In the following March Carmagnuola dpened the can> 
paign by a bold attempt on Brescia, a oity which had been 
wrested from the Princes Delia Scala by Galeazzo Visconti, 
had been occupied during the minority of his son by the 
Malatesti of Rimini, and had latterly been won back for 
Filippo-Maria by Carmagnuola himself. Few places were 
more distracted by internal schism, and the partisaiis of the 
ancient Guelph and Ghibelline factions respectively occupied 
distinct quarters of the dty. Carmagnuola still maintained 
an intimate connexion with the last-named party, and it 
was chiefly through their assistance that he now hoped to 
compass his enterprise. In order to. undetstand his opera- 
tions, it should be borne in mind that Brescia, far from pre- 
senting a single line of walls, might in truth be more prop- 
erly described as composed of many separate fortresses.* 
Three several ramparts, at considerable intervals from each 
other, encompassed a biU, and all of these were in posses- 
sion of the Milanese faction. It was into another quarter, 
on the plain, that Carmagnuola wpts secretly admitted in 
the night of the 17th of March, and even then the gate 
which communicated with the upper town remained in the 
hands of his enemies. The rapidity of this movement took 
Visconti by surprise, and his troops were but assembling in 
Romagna when he received intelligence of his disaster ; to 
remedy which he put in motion such masses of cavalry aa 
were already concentrated, under four of the most distin- 

giished conaottieri of the age, Angelo della Pergola, Nicolo 
iccinino, Guide Torello, and Francesco Sforza. The short 
time, however, which Carmagnuola had gained in advance 
was actively and most effectually employed ; and in order 
both to protect his own position from the sallies of the gar- 
rison, and also to prevent the relief of the city by the army, 
which he doubted not would soon attemf^ to raise the siege, 
he Qimmenced and compIeted| notwithstanding an interrup- 
tion by illness which compelled him to have recourse to the 
baths of Padua, a military work which writers of the time 
describe as u^paraUeled in the history of war. Between 
thos§ portions of the city which still held out and that occu- 
pied by hims^ he traced a strong line of contravaliation, 

• 

* The site of Brescia is very clearly despribed by Vogf^Q B^ccioUni, 
Hist. Florent, v. apud Murat. zix. 340. 
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End in his rear a similar eircumvaltation. The circoit of 
the outer work was not less than five miles in length ; each 
Hne presented a breastwork surmounted by wooden towers 
at frequent intervals, and strengthened by a ditch twelve 
feet deep and twenty broad. Whether fiom the difficulty 
of combining their scattered forces, or from the mutual 
jealousy which almost invariably atcoompanies a divided 
command, the Milanese captainB were slow in advance ; 
and when towards the midole of May they encamped with 
15,000 men within sight of Brescia, the works of Cannap 
gnuola (whose numbers were almost' of the same amount) 
although not yet finished, presented a face which Bella Per- 
gola thought' much too formidable to be attacked. So stu- 
pendous, mdeedf were these lines considered, that an officer 
of the Milanese army, upon hearing that they were pro- 
jected, expressed his joy at the design. " Nothing,^ he 
said, " was more to be desired in an enemy than an attempt 
so extravagant aqd insane ; to execute which must not oiuy 
exceed the weaKh and power of Venice, but would exhaust 
even the immeasurable resources which fable had attributed 
to Xerxes*" 

If the strengtKof Carmagnuola's lines deterred the Mi- 
lanese when they first reconnoitred them, every hour con- 
tributed to increase the difficulty of assaidt, and, when fin- 
ished, they were really impregnable. While the generals 
of Visconti wasted their time m unworthy dissensions, and 
their forces in. unconnected skirmishes, or straggling, preda- 
tory excursions, Carma^uola vigorously pressed the garri- 
son, now hopeless of rehe^ and suffering from famine. Out 
of 1400 men, of which it was originally composed, scarcely 
400 now remained fit for service ; yet these defended their 
several fortifications foot by foot ; and it was not till after 
a dose siege of ei^t months, during which ^ey were ex- 
posed day and night to a destructive artillery and to alftost 
houriy assaultSy that, driven within their last shattered 
rampart, they capitulated on the 20th of November, with 
the fullest honours of war ; and marched out from the cita- 
del amid general expressions of respect and admiration, iiven 
firom their eoiiquerors. 

The loss of Brescia was the chief disaster which Visconti 
suffered during this short campaign. The Venetian flotilla, 
indeed, had mowled the Po to Cremona, the bridge of whicU 
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it had destroyed, and afterward had insulted Pavia itself; 
but, the Milanese army was unimpaired, for it blid nDt yet 
been engaged. Its conduct, however, had been'iilisatisfac- 
torV, and me condition of the duchy was not without haz- 
aid. The sole ally whom Filippo-Maria retained in Italy 
was Pope Martin Y., a prince scarcely lesa ambitious than 
himself, and who saw in the zeal which it suited the Duke 
of Milan to profess for th6 church bright hopes of that in- 
crease of ecclesiastical power which chiefly occupied his 
own thoughts. By the mediation of that pontiff a peace 
was concluded, for the attainment of which Yisconti 
L426 ^^ content to abandon to Venice his claim upon 
' Brescia, and much of its surrounding district ; and 
to the Duke of Savoy a few unimportant forts upon which 
he had seized. Carmagnuola was not forgotten in this ne- 
gotiation ; and one express condition of the treaty stipulated 
that his family should be released from the imprisonment to 
which they had been consigned on his 0ight from Milan. 
As a further testimony of the gratitude of Venice, his name 
was enrolled in her Golden Book. 

The announcement of this peace, so dishonourable to 
their country, was received with deep murmurs by the Mi- 
lanese nobles, and they remonstrated in energetic terms with 
Filippo-Maria against its ratification. They implored him 
to rely upon the valour and fidelity which they swore to 
dedicate to his service, to accept the sacrifices which they 
were prepared to make in his support, and to appoint cap- 
tains over the 10,000 horse, and an equal number of infantiy, 
which they engaged to raise and maintain at their own ex- 
pense, provided only that he would intrust the revenue to 
their administration. The duke accepted their offers ; but, 
jealous qf any invasion of his despotism by an exercise, 
Dowever triflmg, of aristocratical influence, he refused the 
conditions vrith which they Were accompanied. In order 
yet further to recruit his army, while the Venetians, as yet 
unsuspicious of his intentions', disbanded their cmdottierij 
he carefully engaged them himself, and swelled his ranks 
by the careless feciiity with which mercenaries, if they do 
but receive full security for pay, are content to pass ^om 
one service to another the most directly opposite. 
1427 "^^^^ strengthened, he eluded, under various pre- 
texts, the evacuation of the posfjs which he had 
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hjpBeA. to sumnder, and eariy in the following spring in- 
taded tha territoiy of Mantua. 

It would afTora little entertainment if we were to pamue 
with minuteness the events of the renewed war. The state 
of Garmagnuola's health, apparently never strong, and now 
more than usually affected by a fall from his horse, pre* 
irented him from assuminff the command immediately on 
this aggression ; and the Milanese in consequence obtamed 
some advantages, notwithstanding that their flotilla on the 
Po, after two days' bloody combat near Cremona, was totally 
destroyed. When Garmarauola rejoined the army, fortune 
for a short time continued to vary ; Casal Maggiore was 
taken and retaken, and its recovery enabled the Venetians 
to advance upon Cremona, with the intention of engaging 
in its siege. The Milanese, equally prepared to oppose this 
design, were reinforced by 15,000 volunteers nom their 
capital; and Filippo-Maria for the first time encouraged 
his army by his presence. The hostile forces were encamped 
(^posite each other at Casal Seoco, about three miles in 
front of Cremona, and a natural fosse which separated their 
lines was for some time a barrier which neither of them 
cared to pass. On the 12th of July, however, the Milanese, 
eager for distinction under the immediate eye of their prince, 
attempted to force that defence, and some squadrons suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the Venetian camp. There, envel- 
oped in clouds of summer dust, the caval^ charged at has* 
aid, without the power of distinguishmg either their own 
movements or those of their enemy. The confusion became 
general, and, had they been duly seized, opportunities oc- 
curred on both sides of capturing most of the leading officers 
of the opposite party. Uaimagnuola was dismounted, and 
fought for a considerable time on foot ; the Duke of Mantua 
Iff as separated .from his followers, and surrounded by ene- 
mies ; and Sfbrza found himself in like manner abandoned 
by his suite, and left in the veiy heart of the Venetiiui 
cmap. The aiSray, for it was no other, terminated indeci* 
sively, and without further advantage to either side than 
such as the Venetians might claim from the retirement of 
the Milanese to their own lines. FilippoJtlaria had seen 
enough of war, and hastened back to Milan* 

The dissensions existing among his generals induced 
the Duke of Milan at this season to intrust the chief com- 

VoL. II.— C 
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mand of his army to one whose high line^e would, as hm 
imagined, ensure implicit obedience ; and Carlo Malatesta, 
son of the Loid of Rimini, made his first essay in arms at 
the close of this campaign. From a very natural anxiety 
to create a reputation commensurate with that of the great 
leaders who served under him, he was impatient for battle, 
and soon hazarded a rash and ill-advised engagement. Car- 
raagnuola . early in October was advantageously posted 
among the Gremonese marshes, not far from the town of 
Macalo. His ground was well chosen ; he had personally 
reconnoitred every point of it ; and he had omitted no care 
to defend its only practicable approach by directing upon it 
the cross fire of numerous masked batteries ; every firmer 
spot also which he found tenable amid the fenny ground 
was eccupied bv troops placed in ambuscade behind what- 
ever cover it afK)rded ; and the main body of his infentry 
fronted a long, winding, narrow, and intricate causeway, by 
which, if the Milanese intended to attack, they must of ne- 
cessity advance ; and which, therefore, was left apparently 
unguarded, in order to allure them. Two thousand horse* 
^ meanwhile, were detached to turn the morass, with orders* 
if an engagement should ensue,, to fall upon the enemy's 
rear. In opposition, as it is said, to the opinion and judg* 
ment of each of the four chief condottwrh to control whose 
mutual jealousy Malatesta had been commissioned, he de* 
termined to force this perilous eauseway. Scarcely, how- 
Oct. 11. ^^^'' ^^^^ colunms become entangled on its path# 
' before they were asAuled on both flanks by unex- 
pected volleys of every species of missile. The narrow 
space forbade them from attempting any change of front, and 
even if this could have been effected, their enemy was con- 
cealed and separated from them by impassable bogs. While, 
therefore, confused and wavering, they knew not whether 
to advance or to retreat, Carmagnuola, seizing the favour- 
able moment, made a signal for his cavalry to charge in 
rear, and himself advanced upon the causeway in front. All 
was now rout and panic. Uuido Torello, accompanied 1^ 
his son, plunged into the marshes, and escaped ; Sforza, 
who commanded the reserve, had the good fortune to regain 
his camp ; Piccinino, with almost incredible bravery, cut Ins 
way through the very front of his enemy ; but Malatesta 
himself, after an almost bloodless contest (for it has been 
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Ktated that not one man of hia di^inon waa kiUed), aomn- 
daiedt with all hia atandarda, baggage, atorei^ and treaaurea, 
and niore than 8000 priaonera. 

The campaigp misht now be conaidered at an end, for 
Ihe great numerical advantage which Carmagnuola obtained 
by thia decisive victory forbiuie the Milanese irom any hope 
of renewing further operations at preaent. But Venice had 
jet to learn the danffers and disadvantages connected with 
the employment of £reign mercenaries. Indifferent to the 
xeaolt of the quarrel which he is purchased to support, the 
hired stranger chiefly regards his plunder and hia pay, and 
piersonal safety is far more his object than success; for 
against him whoae trade is war the market would be closed 
by uninterrupted conquest. The strong motives supplied 
fay ancient rivalry and national pride, by patriotism and a 
thirst for glory, are wholly wanting to the adventurer who 
draws his sword ibr gain ; and, on the other hand, if he be 
oppoaed in battle to soldiers of the same class with himself, 
there may exist numerous ties between them resulting from 
ahnilarity of habits ; they may have served together as com- 
rades in some former war, and may have then contracted 
rude but endurinff bonds of military friendship, by which 
they are far more likely to be influenced than by any regard 
for the intereata of the particular state to which th^ are 
pledged, only for the moment, by a cold and heartless bar- 
gain. Such on this occa^on waa the position of the vio 
tors towards the vanquished ; and, far from being actuated 
by any animosity, they cherished a community of feeling 
and a aenae of brotherbood in anna vrith those whom n<h 
thinff except chance happened to ranee under conflicting 
standards. Many of them recognised Sieit captives as foi^ 
mer intimates ^ all had at some time served under Carma- 
gnuola, when he commanded for Milan ; and it was not pos- 
sible that men ao circumatanced should long retain even an 
appearance of hostility. Accordingly, in the course of the 
nifbt which succeeded thi|i engagement the victorious army 
feteaaed almost all its prisoners, reserving only their horses, 
aims, and other booty. On the morrow, when the prowe" 
dUori diacovered the unexpected abandonment of the chief 
and moat important fruita of their success in the field, they 
namonatrated loudly and earnestly vrith Carmagnuola, No 
aooner, however, had they retired, than the general, par- 
taJong of the aame spirit which actuated hia followerai and 
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pretendinff ignorance on a point with which he was Aillj 
acqaainted, inquired what numt?er of prisoners still remain^ 
unreleased ? He was answered about four hundred : ^ Well 
then," he concluded, ** if the kindness of my soldiers has 
given liberty to the others, I must follow the ordinary cus- 
tom, and dismiss these also."** 

Malatesta and his liberated troops returned to their camp, 
and the Milanese army in a few days presented numbers 
equally formidable with those which it had counted before 
\t8 late defeat. Two armourers of the capital offered to 
furnish sufficient fresh equipments, to the soldiers, and 
money was plentifully at hand for the purchase of horses, 
The power of Filippo^Maria, tl^erefore, was still unbroken ; 
and when Carmagnuola, although strongly urged by the 
proweditari, refused to advance upon Milan, from which he 
was scarcely three days* march* the brilliant hopes which 
)iad been founded upon his victory were speedily dissipated, 
^nd the campaign shortly afterward closed by his occupa-* 
tion of some few unimportant posts on the Oglio. 

This war, however short, had wearied all parties engaged 
in it excepting the Venetians, whose appetite for continental 
acquisition was hourly increasing ; but pressed by their 
allies to negotiate, they were compelled to assent, 
1428 ^^^^ ^^ signed in the spring of 1428, and the 
signory, far from manifesting any chagrin or resent- 
ment at the ambiguous conduct of Carmagnuola, received 
him with distinguished honours on his return to th^ capi- 
tal ; the Bucentaur was despi^hed for his conveyance, and 
he was conducted with much splendour to a palace bestowed 
upon him as a national gift : 9000 ducats were added to his 
pension from the pubUc coffers, and a land rent of 12,000 
more from estates in the provinces which he had conquered* 
Not many days after his arrival, attended by his staff and 
this chief officers of government, he solemnly deposited in 
St. Mark's, amid the trophies of his victories, the standard 
of the republic, which had been committed to him at the 
opening of the late war. Little now appeared wanting to 
his prosperity. Fortune at length seemed to have renewed 
her former kindness, and he reposed confidently under the 
favour and protection of his adopted country. 

* EgOj si cmiervi ru>strorum benevolentid caforhtna eontigUiy ttaa 

fuoqtte jubcQ^olUd lege dimiUi.—An4vea, Biliu«, vi. apud Marat, xis. 
04. 
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Peace however was bat of short dmation ; old jealoanee 
were levhred, and iresh causes of dissensum readily arose 
between parties which had never heen eordiallj reconcUed. 
Hostilities were accordingly renewed by all the pow- . 
ers which had c<^a]esced in the former alliance, . A^* 
except the Duke of davoy ; and Caxmagnuola once 
mofe took the command, with orders to invest Cremona, 
while Picctnino and Sforza were again his opponents* 
His outset was unfinrtunate ; some officers of the enemy 
whom he endeavoured to oonofi betnyed him in turn, 
and he was entrapped into an ambuscade, from which he 
perscmally escaped not without much difficulty and with 
the loss (^ 1600 prisoners. These, probably, were restored 
to him, after the fashion of Macale ; for within two days 
he advanced towards tho Po with 12,000 horse and as many 
fi>ot, and prepared to combine his operations with a flotilla, 
which awaited this junction about three miles below Cre- 
moila. The Venetian annament, conmianded by Nicolo 
Trevifani, consisted of thirty-seven large ships and above 
one hundred small craft; to oppose which the Puke of 
Milan had prepared a powerful force of vessels, inferior in 
fdze but fiir superior in number, under the Orders of Paoino 
Custachio. 

Meantime Piocinino and Sforza made a demonstration 
in front oi Carmagnuola's lines, and by that feint with- 
drew him from the bank of the river. Pains were taken 
on the foUowing night to deceive bim by folse intelligence ; 
and so oonvin^d was he that dispositions had been made 
to attack hun in the morning, that he jperemptorily refused 
the earnest application made by Trevuani ror a refaiforce- 
ment, and pleeuled that his own position was &r too critical 
to allow hun to detadi any portion of his army. Sforza, 
having succeeded in this stratagem, threw himself, during 
the same- night, with a large body of picked men, ngy^s. 
into Eustachio's ships ; and at the dawn of day, 
when Canhaffnuola displayed his line and awaited battle, 
no force confronted him except a few light troops, which, 
as he advanced) fell back upon their main body, now shel- 
tered under the guns of Cremona. 

Too late discovering his error, Caimagnuola hastened 
back to the Po, in order to render that assistance to Trevi- 
aani whidi he now perceived to be so needfui. But the 

C2 
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Ilotfflw were aJtntAy engaged, and' tbe MilaneM^ befora 
commeneiag theb afetaek, having oautibusly dropped 4own 
on the leflT bank of the river, hwi euoceeded in cutting off 
all communication between the land-ibrDe of the Ventetians 
and their shlpfi which had been driven to the of^potite shore. 
Tbie battle raged with unwonted ftiry, for Um confined tract 
within which the conHnit^ta were pent wae^ more 4tted 
for a dieplay of penoQal Mreogth and valooE than of nao- 
ticai skuL The veeeeto grappled with each other, and 
their crews, fighting as on one oontinaed^ platform, with 
little empbyment ^ thdr artilleiy, pressed en, hand to 
hand, by boajrding ; a mode ojf attack in which the iroi^ 
clad soldiers by whom the Milanes^^Ueys were prin«- 
pally manned, possessed incalculable advantage over the 
(ttpoeed tiitd lightly armed Venetian mariners. Canii»- 
g999hi, meantime, forced to leniain an inactive spectator on 
hi* ovf n bank, wiUiin speaking distance of bi> comrades, 
^et wholly unable to employ for their assistance those 
pvefwbelining numbers witn which he lined the river,* hiid 
Ihe mortification of seeing ship after sUp submit to the 
enemy. Trevigani and many oThis captains to<^ to their 
boats and escaped ; twenty-^ight gaUeys, .inclniiing that of 
the admiral hmiself, and forty-two transports, wore pap* 
tured ; three thousand men were killed ; an immense booty 
(among which Biilias mentions so large a store of Cretan 
wine as enriched all the Paduan cities) fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and the loss to Venioe, thus signally worsted 
on her own pecniiar elemMit, was estimated at sixty dioQ- 
aand florins. 

A period of inaction on both sides, for which it is by i|o 
means easy to dcconnt, succeeded ti^s great disaster. The 
generals of Filtppo-Maria contented themselves with rava- 
ging tijie territories of Montserrat ; and Carmattnuola, as if 
palsied or stupified, made no attempt to redeem his tarnished 
honour. Even when vietoxy seemed, to pr^fiTer herself to 
ifiB embnw», he slighted the invitation ; and dispirited by 

* SUibmni onmttt primi trmnfmUtert curawn, 
Thidebantqtu maniu rvpm tiUeriorit crnidre.— iBnsny, vi. S14. 

Heither accurattlv nor even frsmmatically rendered by Dryden ; al- 
IbOQf h perhaps his words are more to onr purpose than tbe orifbial : 

t he shivering army stands, 
And press Ibr passage wiUi axteoded hands. 
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his late Tevefses, dittatisfiftd with the Mrnoe in which he 
wee employed, deprived of eartier vigottr, or perhape (finr 
it is impossible hut that such a sonnise must cross eiren the 
leeet suspicioiie mind) entangled by spme intrigue with hie 
fenner master, he tuined awa;f from &Tourabie chattoes of 
success. One of his oflkers, in the command^f a neon* 
nottring detachment, encceeded ^ a bold attempt in eotab* 
lishittg himself on an itt-ffoavded part of the Tery rampait 
of Cremona, the main object of the campaign. He in- 
stantly communloated to bu general the important advan* 
tage which he had secured, and gallantly maintained hie 
conquest for two days. NereithelM Carmagnoola reftised 
to tm^ise the short spaee which separated oim from the 
fiiij; raised a thoosand pretexts against such a move- 
ment; urged the jprobability of siratji^m en the pari of 
the enemy ; and mially, alSmost under his own ejree, and 
when the frll of Cremona seemed but to depend upon a 
single w^rd, permitted the handlul of bimTe men who had 
ip^on for him tUs golden ^portnnity to be orerwhdmod 
•and cut to pieces. / 

Lpttle more tfatQ this last great foibire in doty was want* 
^ig to seal the fote of Carmagnuola, and that httls was 
soon afterward supplied by his permitting the enennr to 
occupy some adrantageons posts on the Tsiy borders ^of the 
Laguw, which he mig^t easily haye maintained. Cven if 
the senate abeoWed nun from any charge of tieaehery, to 
which he had but too obnrasiy expoeed himself he had 
ceased to conquer^ mid his lemoTsi t h ere fore was most 
desirable. The course which they adopted was in all 
points ootttistmit wUh thdir ordinary dark policy, and it ie 
wen eiplained by MachiavelU. '^Peiceinng &at Carman 
gtiaola," says the acute author of the /Vennpe, ^ had be- 
come cold in their senrioe, they yet neither widied nor 
dared to dismiss him, from a Uix of losing that which he 
had acquired for them t for tkiir own oftcwrity^ tktrefore^ 
thty teen rompeUei to pui km to dmlk,*^ Yet it may be 
believed, that however unscrupulous in their statecraft 
were the rulers of Venice, they were, in this instance, ao* 
tuated by more powerful motives than those of long««ightcd 
precantion; and that they faiflicted punishment for dmneee 
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already committed, as Well as guarded against the poMibUity 
of future commission. The conduct of their general had 
lon^r been an object of discussion, for it is recorded, that 
wkie residing in Venice, during the short interval of peace, 
and iaden daily with new honours, as he one morning at- 
' tended the levee in the ducal palace, he found the prince 
but ju9t returning from a council which had sat in debate 
all niffht. '^ Shall I offer good morrow or eood eveni" 
was the sportive and unsuspecting inquiry oi the soldier. 
**Our consultation has been mdeed protracted,'' replied the 
doge with a gracious smile, " and nothing has more fre- 
quenUy oeeUirod in it than the mention of your name." 
Then, as if recollecting that he had outstepped the bounds 
of caution, he artfully diverted the cmiversation to other 
topics. It is not possible to reject the great mass of con- 
current t«stimony which assures us that the precise mea- 
sures which the government ultimately adopted were decided 
upon fully eight months before their execution ; and it ap- 
pears a matter of no small pride, not only to the pensioned 
historian Sabellico, but even to the exalted and independent 
spirit of Paolo Sarpi, that although the secret resolution 
was well known during that long period, to at least three 
h^undred persons, who had themselves assisted in framing 
it, — toany of them intimately and familiarly acquainted' 
with their intended victim, some oppressed by poverty 
which they might have exchanged for unmediate affluence 
hj a disclosure, — yet not one vidiisper was breathed from t^ 
smgle lip which could, in the slightest degree, compromise 
the mysterious design of the senate.* The fact perhaps 
speaks quite as strongly for the terror inspired by the 
Venetian government as for the fidelity of its agents. 
The senate concealed their determination till the blow 

could be struck without a chance of failure ; and it 
1432 ^^ ^^ ^^'^ the following spring that Carmagnuola 

received a summons to Venice, under pretexts of 
high respect and consideration which might have deceived 
the most veteran intriguer. Sanuto, inched, may perhaps 
seem to imply, and, if he does so it is with the most un- 
flinching gravity, that some misgiving might have crossed 
the general's mind if he had paid due attention to the ill- 

' Sabellico, Dec. iiL 1. P. Jastiniani, vii. P. Sarpi, Opinioiu ise- 
cofU* «/ Cfcwmo deUa Btf. Yen, 32. 
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faTOured countenance of the pale and cadaveroae secreluy 
of the chancellor who bore the message :* but, with this 
one equivocal exception, no pains were spared to lull sus- 
picion. Negotiations for peace were stated to have com* 
menced, ambassadors from the chief belligerents were as* 
sembled at Piacenzay and it was to assist the great council 
in its deliberations upon the proposals submitted to it, that 
the presence of Carmagnuola was required in the capital. 
Every precaution which the Council of Ten adopted in order 
to secure his person, from the first moment after he left the 
campy was so astutely contrived, that he received it with 
satisfaction as a token of more than ordinary respect ; and 
although he remarked the unusual caresses which were 
lavish^ on him, probably he did not feel, certainly he did 
not express, any suspicion as to the motives in which they 
originated.! The lK>rd of Mantua never quitted his side ; 
on setting foot in the territory of Vicenza, the commandant 
met him at the head of a considerable body of troops, and 
escorted him to the opposite frontier; a like guaid of 
^honour, as he beUeved it to be, awaited him at Padua; 
where the governor, Contarini, insisted that he should par- 
take his bed, a compliment agreeable to the manners of the 
times, and, in this instance, well answering the double 
purpose for which it was designed. When he embarked on 
the Lagune, to the borders of which Contarini attended 
him, he foqjtd in waiting the Signori di Notte (certain 
police magistrates) with their officers ; and at the entrance 
of the capital, eight nobles, who were posted to receive him, 
entreated that, instead of proceeding immediately to his own 
palace, he would accompany them, in the first instance, to 
that of the doge« On entering the prince's mansion, its 
gates were closed, all strangers were excluded, and the 
pount's suite was dismissed, with an intimation that their 
piaster was to be entertained with a banquet by the Doge 
Foscari. While Camiagnuola, awaiting his audience, re* 
mained in conversation with the members of the Collegio^ 
the doge excused himself till the following morning, on a 

* Fu mtmdato Qhvmimi ePIimero, Jfotaio della CaneMaria^ il quah 
ora di faeda pallidot tnarto- — oanato, ap. Marat, xxii. 1097. 

t Onde al detto CunU motto parve eio nitovo, essendogli fatU tanU 
fiarezz4 oltre queUo che goleva etnergli fytio quando tUlP qltre volte 
veniva a VentzU^. Jlfo pure non 4m$p aUuna cota. — Sanuto, op, Bfv* 
rat, xsii. 1037. 
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plea of indisposition. As it grew liiter» the unsaspecting 
prisoner took his leave, and the attendant nobles, seemingly 
in order to pay yet further respect to their illustrioas yisiter, 
accompanied him to the palace court. There, as he took 
the ordinary path to the gates, one of them requested him 
to pass over to the other side, towards the prisons : ** That 
. is not my way," was his remark ; and he was significantly 
answered, ** It is your way !" As he crossed the threshold 
of the dungeon, the fatal truth flashed upon him, and he 
exclaimed, with a deep sigh, " I see well enough that I am 
a dead man ;'* and, in reply to some consolation oflered by 
his companions, he added words fully expressive of bis 
conviction that life was forfeited.* For tlu%e days he re- 
fused all sustenance. At their expiration, when he was 
led, by night, to the chamber of torture, and stripped for 
the question, an arm, formerly broken by a wound received 
in the service of his judges, prevented the executioners 
from lifting him to the height requisite to give full effect to 
the inhuman application of the strappado. His feet, there- 
fore, were brought to the stoves ; and it was reported that 
ample confession of treachery was speedily wrung from 
him by the acuteness of his sufferings, and confirmed by 
the production of letters under his own hand, and by the 
testimony of agents whom he had employed. But the 
mysteries of the CouncU of Ten were impenetrable ; and all 
that can be stated with certainty of his trial, if such it may 
be called, are the terms of his accusation ; namelv, that he 
was in compact with Filippo-Maria to refuse assistance to 
Trevisani, and not to take Cremona. He lingered in prison 
for nearly three weeks after this examination, and was then 
conducted, after vespers, on the 5th of May, to the Two 
Columns. EitJier to prevent him from exciting pity by an 
enumeration of his former great deeds, or fVom appealing 
against a punishment inflicted without due evidence of guilt, 
his mouth was carefully gagged ; and Sanuto, who has mi- 
nutely recorded the particulars of his last moments, thus 
describes the dress in which he appeared upon the sc^old: 
He was clad in scarlet hose, a cap of velvet from his own 
native town, a crimson mantle, and a scarlet vest with the 

* Vedo ban cJC io ton morio . , , Ueeetti eke von tono da Uueivet won 
mno da p-«fui<re.— Sanato, 1098. The latter words most lU^ely an pva 
verUal. 
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rieeves tied behind his back. It was not till the thiid 
stroke that his head was severed from his body ; and his 
remains were then buried by torch-light in the church of 
San Francesco della Vigna. In later days they were trans- 
ferred to Sta. Maria dei Frari, where, at the descent into 
the cloisters, his wooden coffin was shown not many years 
since, perhaps may still be shown, covered with a black 
velvet pall, upon which was placed a scull.* 

To decide upon the justice of Carmagnuola's doom, 
tiffhted only by that uncertain glimmerinff which the rulers 
of Venice permitted to be thrown upon their judicial trans- 
actions, was scarcely possible even at the time of its execu- 
tion; and the attempt at the present day must be worse 
than hopeless. Every generous feeling of our nature is 
arrayed against the base and insidious artifices employed to 
entrap him, and the invisible processes used in his condem- 
nation ; and profound interest cannot fiiilto be excited by 
the ignominious, even if merited, death of one who had be^ 
fore deserved and obtained so rich a prize of glory. But it 
should be remembered, that in the instance of Carmagnuola, 
some semblance at least of civil proceeding was maintained, 
and that he was reserved for the sword of the law ; while 
in after-times, another, and in this instance a less scrupu- 
lous government, despatched Wallenstein, who had equally 
outgrown control, by the hand of an assassin. Each of 
these great captains lived in the hearts of his soldiers, and 
the extenuating plea in each case therefore would be, that, 
although proscribed, he was impregnable in his own camp. 
It may be added that many authorities near the times of 
Carmagnuola, and such indeed as were uninfluenced by 
any fear of Venice, more than imply a belief that he had 
earned his &te.t In our own days his innocence has been 
advocated by a writer of distinguished genius ; but in the 
tragedy of Manzoni the spirit of the drama demanded thai 
the hero should be represented guiltless ; and poets more- 
over are not always the most faithful asserters of veritable 
• 

* Forestiero iUuminato^ 913. 

t Poggio Bracciolini represents him as PhUimi adver§m fortunm 
m*sertua.—{fiist. Florent. vi. a-pui Murat. xx. 35L) And again, Fmi«- 
t»rum mores perUEnu a^ejn-olajmu.—ilb. 376.)— oUlius, in recovating 
Us last ecmpaign, states tbat he was believed rii «4 re vcterU am*0itim 
memerem Phili^po operam pretifuief. — (10S) 
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history* If, however, our Milanese contemporary has at alll 
deviated from fact in the conception of his leading chara&« 
ter, he has more than compensated for such an exercise of 
poetical privilege, by the bold, masterly, and correct portrait 
which he has placed before our eyes of the miseries endured 
by Italy during the existence of the eondottieri* It would 
indeed be difficult to select any passage from the whole 
range of poetry in which truth is more closely intertwined 
with imagination, than in that magnificent chorus by which 
Manzoni has concluded the second act of II Cobttb m 
Garhaqnuola.* 

* S* ode a dettra una sqtUllo di trambUt ^e» 
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Francesco Foscari. 



Within twelve months from the execution of Caima- 
gnuola, the war with Milan, which had lan^shed through 
another campaign, was terminated by a peace so framed as 
to leave ample grounds for a renewal of hostilities, when- 
ever either party had sufficiently profited by its breathing 
time. Even during the short interval of apparent friend- 
ship which succcjeded, Filippo-Maria foimd occasion to em- 
barrass Venice ; and he induced the last survivor of the ill- 
fitted lords of Padua to make a fruitless attempt for the 
recovery of his patrimony, by false promises of assistance 
£rom Imnself, and by equally false representations of a pow- 
erful armament to be furnished in his behalf by the Vero- 
nese and Vicentines. During thirty years, Marsilio, the 
only remaining son of Francesco da Carrara, had escaped 
the consequences of his proscription by Venice, in tranquil 
and contented exile ; and he was now allured from the safe 
asylum which Germany had afforded him, to be sacrificed 
«s a victim to the intrigues of the Duke of Milan. Encoor- 
Vot. II.— D 
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aged by an aesu ranee that his partisans within his ancient 
capital waited but for his appearance to proclaim him their 
sovereign, he set out on this rash and hazardous enterprise^ 
disguised as a merchant, and accompanied by no more than 
ten followers. While on his route through the mountains 
of Verona, he was denounced to the Council of Ten, arrested 
by their agents, and conveyed to Padua. Thence, having 
first been exhibited in chains to the popular gaze, through 
the most open parts of the city, in order that his person 
might be fiilly recognised, be was transferred to Venice. 
No compassion was likely to await him in the slaughter- 
house of his father end his brothers, and, after an examina- 
tion of four hours in the chamber of torture, he was ad- 
judged to the scaffold. 

The confessions of that unhappy prince and of his com- 
panions in misfortune so clearly evinced the perfidy of 
Filippo-Maria, that war, as a necessary result, was speedily 
declared against him : and the signory, anxious to engage 
in their service the most consummate military talent of the 
time, offered the command of their army to Francesco 
Sforza. Of that great man we have hitherto spoken only 
as of a brave and successfiil condottiere ; but the distin- 
guished character which he assumed in the complicated 
events upon which we are about to enter, and the high ele- 
vation to which he ultimately won his way as the foundez 
of a race of princes, demand a larger notice both of his ori- 
gin and his progress. His father, Giacomuzio d'Attenduli, 
was bom at Cotignola, a petty town of Romagna, between 
Imolo and Faenza, of a family which has been traced to 
the royal blood of Dacia : and the Emperor Robert is sai4 
to have acknowledged the line of those princes in the per- 
son of Giacomuzio, at the same time at which, in reward 
for his distinguished courage, he gave him an honourable 
augmentation of his armorial bearings, and placed the 
orange-branch of the Attenduli in the left paw of a lion, ele- 
vating his right in an attitude of menace.* Whether this 
family preserved its opulence is doubted ; but that agricul- 
ture was its chief employment during the early years of 
Giacomuzio's life is ascertained by a tradition preserved 
and fondly cherished by his descendants in their subse;* 



* Laurent. Baninoontril, Annal. apvd Marat 
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^ent great prosperity. Giacomuzio, they said, even in his 
^yhoM, felt a strong passion for arms, and, wearied by the 
dafly and ohTaried toils of husbandry to which he was con- 
demned, he secretly resolved to abandon them for the profes- 
sion which he coveted. While meditating on his future pur- 
suits and chances, the impatient boy caught up a mattock with 
which he had been dig^ng, and threw it into an oak-tree hard 
by ; remembering, as raulus Jovius (from whom we derive 
these particulars, but who does not appear to attach much 
eredit to them) would persuade us, that the oak was conse- 
crated to the god of war, and therefore was well fitted to 
afibrd a martial augury. If the mattock should fall to the 
ground, €Kacorauzio determined to continue his rustic la- 
bours ; if it should lodge in the branches, he would forth* 
with become a soldier. It lodged, as he doubtless wished 
and took good care that it should do ; and, although no 
more than twelve years of age at the time of this divination, 
Che young adventurer, easily satisf3^g himself that he was 
now under the special guidance of Providence, quitted his 
Other's house clandestinely, with the intention of engaging 
himself to Alberic di Bnrbiano, the chief leader of condot-' 
tieri at the time. " To that mattock of Giacomuzio," said 
his grandson, when displaying the magnificence of his pal- 
ace to the historian, " do I owe all these treasures."* On 
his way to Alberic^s quarters, the youth was forcibly de- 
tained by a soldier belon^g to the commandant of the 
papal cavalry, from which officer he received instructions 
during four years. t Passing then to the service of Count 
Albenc, he entered in the very lowest grade, and officiated 
as groom and horseboy t to the camp : yet, even while en- 
gaged in those mean emplo3rments, his high spirit and 
great bodily strength won distinction among his comrades, 
non whom he frequently obtained by violence more than 
his share of booty. In a squabble upon one of those occa- 
sions, appeal was made to the commander himself, who 
decided against Attenduli, and, to his surprise, was met 

* Werive this story as we And it in the Viu Magni S/ortu^ c. % by 
Faulas Jovios. It is told with a slight variation, fbr which we ha^ 
Boc beoa able to trace equally good aathority, both by M. de Sismondl 
aod Dam. 

t BontncontrioK, 39. 

% IJxa—iauumanno. Beavennto di San Georgio, Hist. MonHtftr" 
rati, apui Mttrat. suUi. 719. 
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bj a bold remonBtrance. " By my troth," replied Consit 
suberic, not displeased with the freedom of the answer, 
*< this boy, by-and-by, will not spare ourselves. As yoa 
gain every thing by force, for the future you must be called 
SforzaJ** The name, bestowed in jest, superseded that of 
his family, and is the one by which both himself and his 
posterity are known in history.* 

It is not our purpose to follow the elder Sforza minutely in 
his brilliant career. The fortunes of a condottiere depended 
largely upon his personal valour, and, with that quality, as 
well as with an active and penetrating intellect, the peasant 
of Cotignola was eminently gifted. In the service of Na* 
pies, he acquired not only reputation, but wealth and sub- 
stantial power ; and not long before his death he was in- 
vested with the high dignity of grand constable of that 
kingdom, ranked as a feudatory lord by the possession of 
rich fiefs both in the patrimony of St. Peter and of Sienna, 
and was created count of his native village by Pope John 
XXIIL, as a compensation for a debt of 14,000 ducats. 
The free bands also which he headed were distinguished 
from others of their class, not less by their strict discipline 
than by their unlimited devotion to the chief who had 
raised and maintained them. They were bound to him, 
partly by individual attachment, which he took sedulous 
pains to cultivate by affability, attention to their wants, and 
generous largesses ; and partly by the spirit of clansh^, 
if we may so say, with which the numerous relations and 
connexions whom he had enlisted in his ranks were deeply 
imbued. The ag^andizement of their general was the 
main object of desire among these faithful adherents, and, 
with such followers at his command, scarcely any enterprise 
appeared too daring for the ambition of their leader. Bat 
the jealousy of a rival adventurer, Braccio di Montone, r^ 
tarded the great projects which Sforza had, no doubt, long 
meditated ; and an untimely death, before they were ma- 
tured, left their completion to be achieved by his equally 
brave and still more fortunate son. The elder Sforza was 
drowned, while crossing the Pescara, in anunavaUins attempt 
to rescue one of his pages from a similar fate. Moved by 
the cries of the unhappy youth, he turned his horse from a 
ibid into deep water, where the animal lost his footing, and, 

* Boniacontrius, 54. 
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ha^ig tisown hif rider, gained the land. Sforza himself, 
unaUe to «wini from the oppressive weight of his armour, 
and too far from the bank to receive assistance, sank beneath 
the flood* Twice he rose to the surface, clasping 
his gauntleted hands as in despair, and was then i 1<m' 
swept away by the torrent, and disappeared for ever. 

Francesco Sforza, at the time of that calamity, had not 
yet attained his four-and-twentieth year, but he had already 
shown much promise of great future eminence. He was 
the eldest, and, although illegitimate, the favourite son of his 
father ; who diligently trained him to military exercises by 
his own ude, and saw him, in his first essay of arms, 
give proofs of valour which might have done credit -14*17' 
to a veteran captain. Soon afUrward, he espoused 
one of the richest widows in Italy, Polissena RufTa, a 
daughter of the Count of Montalto, who brought that town 
and other large possessions in Calabria as her dower. The 
three precepts which the youthful bridegroom received from 
his father, when he quitted the paternal roof to enter upon 
his own lordships, were, Ist, To treat his vassals with gen- 
tleness ; 2dly, Never to strike a domestic, or, if he did so, 
immediately afterward to dismiss him ; and lastly, almost 
as if with some foresight of the destiny which awaited him- 
self, never to mount a restiff horse, and on all occasions to 
look particularly to his shoes ; *< from casting which," said 
the experienced soldier, *' I have more than once been sorely 
perilled in the field.'** 

No situation could require greater promptitude and 
sounder judgment than that in which Francesco Sforza 
stood at the moment of his father's death. His free troops 
were not only the most important portion of his heritage, 
but they were, indeed, its sole guarantee ; for through them 
alone could he hope to prevent the resumption of uie fiefs 
held under the Neapohtan crown by the court which had 
bestowed them fitr more in expectation of fixture services 
than as a reward for the past. Yet the charm which bound 
together and restrained the fierce, rude, and licentious 
spirits composing his army, was broken and dissolved with 
the last breath of his deceased father ; and indeed, not long 
bejfore the elder Sforza's death, some symptoms of cUs* 

* Fnilns Jovins, ut tup. e» 77. BoDincontrios, iu sup* 118. 
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affection from the wm had been plainly manifetted. Witb 
consummate skill, however, Francesco not only assumed the 
chief command, although he was the youngest leader in the 
band, but he continued to retain the obedience and to pre- 
serve the discipline of his followers, by employing them in 
unremitted service, till he had secured their willmg affec- 
tions, and established himself in as uncontrolled a mastery 
as that which had been possessed by his father. Thus 
strengthened, he commanded the favour of Naples ; and, 
having received full confirmation in his lordships, he passed, 
as we have already seen, with so much distinction to him- 
self and so much advantage to the prince who engaged 

him, into the service of Milan. The support of 
14-^ Filippo-Maria enabled him, at the close of the last 
* war with Venice, to wrest the march of Ancona$ by 
force of arms, from Euffenius IV. ; and the subsequent 
necessities of that pontiff yielded to him a recognition 
of his doubtful rights* toother with the title of marquis and 
the additional high dignity of Gonfaloniere of the church. 
Eugenius, it is truey afterward regretted this surrender, and 
endeavoured to recover his dominion by the assassination 
of its new sovereign ; but a seasonable disclosure of the 
plot, on the night before its intended execution, reserved 
Sforza for yet greater acquisitions. His ultimate views had 
long been directed to the throne of Milan ; a brilliant object, 
which might probably be attained, could he, now a widower, 
win the hand of Bianca, the illegitimate daughter of Filippo- 
Maria, who was without male issue. Those nuptials were 
indeed promised him by Visconti ; but that astute and wily 
prince was too fully acquainted with the value of the im- 
portant prize which he had to bestow, not to make it avail- 
able in every new poHtical intrigue ; and each aspirant who 
could assist any favourite project of the moment, during 
that moment received his turn of assurance that Bianca 
should be his reward. The policy of Sforza, therefore, who 
was intimately acquainted with the dissimulation, the perfidy, 
and the inconstant temper of Filippo-Maria, and who per- 
ceived that fear alone could obtain the fulfilment of this long- 
promised and perpetually eluded alliance, was to render 
nimself necessary to his present master's ambition ; and, 

accordingly, on the renewal of the war between 
1436 Visconti and Florence, he engaged in the service of 

the latter; acutely determining in his own mind 
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that the conaent of his expected father-in-law was more 
Iflielj to be extorted by compulsion than to flow voluntarily 
from gratitude. In the following year, when Venice 
became a partner in the war, she sought Sforza, as 1^7* 
has been already stated, for her commander, and on 
his refusal, she intrusted her army to Gian-Francesco di 
Gonzaga of Mantua, by whom she was foully betrayed and 
abandoned. 

From a coldness which ensued between the two repub* 
lies, partly on account of their common desire for the same 
general, Florence made a short separate peace ; and Sforza, 
wisely persisting in his former course of action, 
was no sooner cusengaged than he embraced the j/og* 
offers of the signory. On the formation of a new 
league against Milan, in which Rome, Florence, and Genoa 
united with Venice, the powers of Sforza were very largely 
increased, and the chief command of the confederate armies 
was intrusted to bis hand. The twohgreatest masters of 
the art of war whom that time produced, and who had 
frequently fought' as comrades under the same banner, were 
now arrayed against each other ; and the memorable strug- 
gle which ensued between Sforza and Nicolo Piccinino, who 
headed the Milanese army, forms a splendid portion of 
military history ; from which, however, it does not accord 
with our plan to select more than a very few of the most 
striking incidents. 

During the preceding year, in which Venice had been 
engaged single-handed, Brescia, which she gar- 
risoned, was the great object of contention. In the 1400' 
outset of the campaign, Gatta Melata, who com- 
manded the Venetian army, had distinguished himself by a 
retreat not exceeded in skill by the most brilliant manoeuvre 
on record. The treacherous desertion of the Duke of 
Mantua, who, quitting his first allies, transferred his whole 
force to the Milanese service, intercepted the communica^ 
tions of Gatta Melata with the Venetian states, and placed 
hfan between two hostile armies. Compelled, therefore, to 
give war, and unable, from want of boats, to cross the Lago 
di Garaa, which afforded tbe most obvious passage, ne 
boldly resolved to make its circuit, and to penetrate to tbe 
Veronese through the mountains of Tyrol. That difficult 
and intricate nuurch, over more than fortjr leagues of an on- 
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explored dUtrict, was commenced at the be^ning of win- 
ter ; and his army, ill-equipped and scantily proTisioned, 
had to force its way through an ahnost impracticable country, 
over snows, torrents, precipices and glaciers ; in constant 
apprehension of pursuit by the superior force before which 
it was retiring, and daily exposed to harassing attacks from 
the native mountaineers, jealous of their violated neutrality. 
Even when almost the last defiles were passed, more than 
one engagement was to be fought with the Mantuan ttoopSf. 
before the Venetians could descend into the plains of Ve- 
rona ' but the intervening heights were carried sword in 
hand, and merited vengeance was wreaked on the perfidioas 
Gonzaga by a wide ravage of his territories. Piccinino* 
dissatisfied with the opposition presented by his new ally to 
an enemy whom he had considered beset with inextricable 
toils, spoke with bitter sarcasm of the puny efforts of the 
Duke of Mantua, and exclaimed, alluding sportively to GaUa 
Melata's name, <* ]^ St. Antony ! this Cat has shown him- 
self far wiser than^e Mouse !"* 

Gatta Melata, thus disengaged, turned immediately to the 
relief of the city of Brescia, which he had been compelled 
to abandon to its fate; and whose little garrison, not 
amounting to one thousand regular soldiers, had been 
invested, for more than two months, by twenty thousand 
men under Piccinino. The Milanese batteries were 
mounted with artillery of similar huge caliber to those 
monsters which we have had occasion to describe more than 
once before ; and fifteen of their gigantic bombards dis- 
charged stones of the enormous weight of three hundred 
pounds. The defence was intrusted to the Podestd Fran- 
cesco Barbaro, one of the most distinguished personages 
of his time both, in arts and arms. Besides the great ac- 
tions recorded of him by Soldo, himself an eyewitness of 
most of them, there is left to us a commetUary upon this 
sieffe by Evangelista Manelmus ; who writes mdeed with 
innation when he compares his hero to Orpheus, Argus^ 
and Briareus, but who at the same time adduces numerous 
instances both of magnanimity and wisdom which amply 
justify the utmost extent of bis more sober panegyric. More 
than once did Barbaro, when in the extremity of distress* 

* ** Ptr to di SettU* Antonio^ v? ha »<xpvio piu la Gatta dU H Ser^ 

CM."— Soldo, M, Bmeiofnot apui Muialori, x^ 790. 
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reject with harror and indication proiecta submittad to hhn 
for the assassination of Piccinino. Often when the spirits 
of the inhabitants appeared to droop, he revived their 
courage by spreading reports that safety was to be obtained 
no otherwise than by persevering resistance, since the enemy 
had resolved not to admit of terms, and had proclaimed a 
war of extermination, without pity either for sex or age. 
By night, he fixed in parts of the external walls arrows to 
which were fastened billets, addressed to the chief citizens* 
and purporting to be written by firiends without. Grood care 
was taken that these despatches should be found in the morn- 
ing, and that they should contain such tidings and advice as 
best suited the views of Barbaro. After dexterously pacify- 
ing the feuds b^ which conflicting factions distracted the city, 
he succeeded m rousing the inhabitants to supply the want 
of regular troops, and in arraying the whole population 
against the enemy. Burghers, artisans, monks, priests, 
l^ies of high rank and their handma^ ens, young and old, 
every class and condition, performed garrison duty without 
a murmur. " We worked within," says Soldo, ** while the 
foe worked without ;" and, to the astonishment of the be- 
siegers, whenever a line of rampart fell shattered by their 
bombardment, fresh defences, raised by the indefatigable 
toil of hands unused to war, appeared behind, and forbade 
their entrance. Among the women, a heroine of gentle 
birth, named Brayda, is especially noticed ; her comrades 
of the same sex were distributed in battalions, mustered at 
the sound of the drum, and were greatly useful in carrying 
baskets of earth by torchlight to frame these secondaiy 
works. But the plague, wluch had commenced its ravages 
before the approach of the enemy, now spread fiir more 
widely than at first ; and it was attended by scarcity, the 
usual accompaniment of a long siege ; so that, in the sim* 
pie words of Soldo, who partook of the miseries which he 
records, '< the dearth was strong, the pestilence was stronger; 
and it seems to me that the citizens could not but desire to 
die, so evil was their condition."* Not more than two 
thousand men remained fit for service, and scarcely eight 
hundred of those could be supplied with arms : yet two- 
thiids of this little band watched nightly on the walls, and 

* Ut Sup. 809. 
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not content with repulsing hourly assaults, they had the 
almost incredible daring to hazard frequent sorties. On 
one occasion, when a storming party had received orders to 
advance, it was deterred by the air of confident security with 
which the garrison awaited it. The two hostile divisions 
stood under arms, gazin? at each other for more than six 
hours, till the Brescians, msulting the backwardness of their 
enemy, danced on the ramparts to the music of their fifes 
and trumpets. The Milanese at length retired within their 
lines, and the brave garrison, seizing that favourable mo- 
ment, rushed down unexpectedly, and put many to the 
sword, with small loss to themselves. *'The slain were 
numerous," writes one of the combatants, in a letter to the 
brother of the Doge Foscari, ** because we had little incli- 
nation for prisoners."* Both that correspondent and Soldo 
speak with infinite glee, and almost in the same words, of a 
fortunate discharge made by one of their great pieces , 
of ordnance {la no^a Bronzing, grossa). No fewer than 
three hundred men (a number which, in spite of this con- 
current testimony, must be rejected as an exaggeration) 
perished by the fatal bullet ; and the enemy, stupified at 
the siffht of the numerous limbs, each of which is specifi- 
cally described, flying through the air in horrible commix- 
ture, hastily gave way. "There might you have seen 
many helmets crowned with waving plumes, and filled with 
almost living heads, forced with irresistible violence beyond 
a very distant part of the walls." t 

The besiegers, nevertheless, seoore under the protection 
of their fieldworks, every day pressed their approaches 
nearer ; their lines already reached the ditch which they had 
drained ; more than a single breach exposed the naked city ; 
and mines penetrated into its very centre. One assault 
would have succeeded but for the accidental fall of a shat- 
tered curtain outwards instead of inwards ; the besiegers 
had taken the unavailing precaution of shoring up the exte- 
rior ; and if the huge masses of stone had given way in an 
opposite direction, they would have choked the inner ditch, 
and bridged it with a causeway for their passage. That 
combat, which began at dawn and terminated only at son- 
Mt» was renewed as murderously and as inefTectually on 

* Sanuto 1060. t Soldo, 804. 
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the foUowing laorning. It was then, on the 30th of No- 
rember, that the enemy descended once more into the ditch^ 
and gained the rampart ; " but, by the grace of God, they 
were repulsed," writes Soldo, whose words we are employ- 
ing ; <* and to behold their men-at-arms, with their plumed 
morions, tottering headlong from the battlements was a 
great consolation. The air was darkened by the bombards, 
musketoons, javelins, and stones discharged on both sides. 
Here might you see many dead corpses borne oH*, one killed 
by a cannon-shot, another by small arms, a third by a spear ; 
one-half of the body, perhaps, carried away by the ball, the 
other not to be found anywhere. Hard by stood women 
lamenting, * O, my son !' or * O, my husband !' No one 
felt any security that he should not be shattered in pieces, 
men to the very nails of Jus feet, 

<< On ail sides women and children, and such as were un- 
armed or could not fight, flocked to the ramparts, bearing to 
every spot at which the battle was raging with the most 
fury, bread, cheese, or wine, to refresh their defenders."* 
The enemy was beaten back on that day also, and on some 
others which followed, with the most destructive slaughter, 
till at length, in the middle of December, Piccinino, ex- 
hausted by the severity of his losses, and dispirited by re- 
peated fitilnres, dismantled his batteries, burned his engines, 
and, retiring to winter-quarters, threw up some redoubts on 
the principal approaches to the town, and converted its 
sic^ into a blockade. 

The relief of these heroic citizens, still gallantly support- 
ing themselves under complicated ills, was one o^ . „ 
s£rza*s earliest objects on assuming command in , .'aq 
the following spring ; but for that purpose it was 
requisite that he should first penetrate the strong lines 
within which Piccinino remained inmioveably intrenched on 
the Adige ; thus hazarding a general engagement at con- 
siderable disadvantage. Abai:3oninff that project as almost 
hopeless, Sforza next thought of finding communication by 
the Lago di Garda* If supplies could opie be embarked 
and transported across those waters, a small escort might 
conToy them to the neighbouring gates of Brescia, or a 
alight eflTozt of the garrison itself might secure their admit- 

« Soldo, 801. 
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tance ; for if Piocinino should interpdee between the city 
and the lake, he would leave unprotectled the approaches 
which he now masked. But in what manner was the com- 
mand of the lake to be obtained 1 The enemy navigated it 
with a strong flotilla, and occupied eveii the peaceful haunts 
of that Sirmio which the memory of Catullus could not se- 
cure from the ravages of war. The Venetians, on the other 
hand, did not possess a single boat upon its surfece ; and 
the immediate passage to it by the Mincio was closed against 
them since the defection of the Duke of Mantua. 

These difficulties, after many days' consideration, ap- 
peared insurmountable to the senate, when their attention 
was drawn to a proposal which at first seemed to them but 
as the wild iioicy of an insane visionary. Sorbolo, a Can- 
diote, who had accurately reconnoitred the whole line of 
country which was to form the scene of his projected opera- 
tions, offered, if he were provided with ships and funds, to 
transport a flotilla from Venice itself to the Lago di Garda. 
The astonishment of the council at this unbeard-of design 
was mixed with pity for the madman who could entertain 
it ; and they treated as devoid of reason one who imagined 
that it was within the compass of human power to convey 
a naval armament moro than 200 miles, first through a dif- 
ficult inland navigation, and then over land itself. Sorbolo^ 
however, who anticipated this reception, and was by no 
means discouraged at encountering it, persevered in his 
representations, produced ample testimony of the soundness 
of his intellect and of his abilities as an engineer, submitted 
the ffeneral outline of his plan to the senators, explajned its 
details, silenced their objections, stimulated their hopes, and 
at last obtained permission to attempt the experiment. Six 
galleys, two of them of the first rate, and five-and-twenty 
barks were intrusted to him ; and with that force he com- 
menced and accomplisl^ed an enterprise which, although 
subsequently disregarded, if not forgotten, firom the want 
of any result adequate to its magnitude, may be reckoned 
among the most stupendous triumphs of human skill, and 
assuredly is without parallel in history. The much- vaunted 
operation by which Mahomet II. obtained possession of the 
harbour of Constantinople was bold and ingenious, but it 
cannot justly be assimilated to that of Sorbolo. The ground 
which Mahomet had to pass is described by Gibbon as ** un- 
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«f8&«]id OffnrpreBd with thickets ;*' jet it was faffieientlj 
lerel to admit a broad wooden platfomi, along which the 
Teaseiiy rolling smoothly, and assisted by their sails, com- 
pleted their coarse in the narrow compass of a single night. 
Three other transportations of ships over land are men- 
tioned by the same historian : one by Hannibal, through a 
single street of Tarentum, from its citadel to the harbour ; 
another, acknowledgedly fabulous, across the easy slip of 
the Isthmus of Corinth, by Augustus, after the battle of 
Actiam ; and a third on the same spot, by Nicetas, a Greek 
general of the tenth century.* Gibbon adds that it is not 
impossible Sorbolo might be the adviser and agent of Ma- 
• hornet, a conjecture in which he has been preyed by the 
copious and indefatigable Knowles ;t and as there was a 
lapse of only fourteen years between the two transactions, 
aoch a supposition is not forbidden by anachronism. 

The dotUla, having sailed to the mouth oi the Adige, was 
towed against its current to a spot about ei^t leagues be- 
low Roveredo, probably that at which the little stream Co^ 
meraso discharges itself into the larger river. From that 
pantioQ to Toibolo, the nearest port on the north-eastern 
extremity of the I^ago di Grarda, is a distance in a straight 
Hne of nearly fifty miles. Somewhat more than half-way 
is a small lake called by the contemporary writers Sant' 
Andrea, and now known as the Lago di Loppio. To that 
lake, along a tract which is for the most part level, the 
smaller vessels were transported on carriages ; and the gal- 
leys, having been mounted on rollers, were dragged by the 
joint labour of men and oxen ; about three hundred of the 
latter being required fot each ship. On the opposite bahk 
rose Peneda, a part of the lofty and precipitous mountain- 
ranee of Baldo, stemming the waters over which it hung 
with an impregnable mmpart, and presenting but a single 

* Decline and Fall, eb. IxTui. vol. xiL p. 310. Fbranza ia the anthoriry 
cited fiir the tfperatione of Augustus and Nketaa ; Polybius (vUi. ad Jin.) 
far tbat of Hannibal. 

Burekhardt, In Us Materials for a History of the WahibySi mentions 
a bold offer made by an Englishman in 1813 to Mohammed Aly, Pacha 
er Egypt. He propoeed to eonrey a frigate from Alexandria to Cairo by 
water, and thence aerose the dtieert to Suet, a distance of about eighty 
miles. ** He seemed confident that the undertaking was practieabie, but 
his project deriated too much from the usual routine of thiiifB to be 
aAvted by the. Turks."— 303. 

t HistorU qf tlu Turkesy p. 3il. 
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narrow opening formed by the slender thread of a whiter 
torrent. By the alow toil of many thousand peasanta col- 
lected from the neighbourhood, the base of that hard rock 
was levelled, the trees which choked the bed of the almost 
headlonff stream were felled, and its channel was sufficiently 
enlarged to admit the breadth of a galley ; meanwhile, the 
fragments of stone and the trunks and boughs of the trees 
whic^ had fallen beneath the axe were employed to found a 
rude causeway, the surface of which was covered with 
earth ; and up this abrupt and tortuous passage, extending 
for more than a mile, *be ships were painfidly forced by 
levers, pulleys, and windlasses to the summit of the moun- 
tain, which is described as difficult of ascent at all times, 
even to a lightly-clad and unarmed traveller. SabelUco, 
who visited the spot about fifty years afterward, when aa^ 
sured that it was the line of this march, viewed it wi^ 
astonishment and incredulity ; nor was his unbelief removed 
till the guides pointed to manifest traces, and showed a 
deep rut worn into the rock ; an eternal monument, as it 
were, of the miffhty work of Sorbolo.* 

A small portion of table-land which crowned the moun- 
tain's head was speedily crossed, and at its extreme verge 
the wished-for lake was descried. But here freah and still 
greater difficulties than had hitherto been encountered were 
to be overcome ; for the rock for about half a mile was 
almost scarped, thickly wooded, and untrackcd even by the 
slippery paths of a hunter or a goatherd. It seemed as if 
on such a spot the flotilla must be destined to certain de- 
struction ; but the trees were again felled, and the pickaxe 
hewed out a shelving course, dislodging huge masses of 
granite, which, as they thundered below, contributed to di- 
minish the fearful height. After a few days' preparation, 
the ships, harnessed, if we may so say, to powerful ma- 
chinery, and obedient to the huge taii^Ung by which they 
were restrained, glided slowly and almost insensibly through 
a groove worn by their own weight into the waters which 
bathed the foot of the mountain. One only, it is said, of 
the whole armament^ was disabled in this most extraordi- 
nary enterprise,! which occupied three months in its per- 

* Dee. iU. Ub. 3. 

t We have here etaiefly followed the minate narrative of Pofgio Bfae- 
eiolini, Hwt. Hot, apud Moratori, zz. Ub. vii. p. 899. 
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Jbcmance, fifteen days of which were consumed in the pas- 
iiaffe over land. 

This labour and ingenuity, however, was after aB-but 
fruitlessly exerted ; for scarcely had the armament crossed 
the Lago di Garda when Piccinino overwhelmed it with a 
superior force, frustrated every movement which Sforza 
attempted in its support, and captured or destroyed the 
sreater number of its vessels. Thus baffied in his projects^ 
irritated by disappointment, and feeling that his reputation 
demanded success for its maintenance, Sforza determined 
on penetrating at all hazards to Brescia, now reduced to 
extremity. Want was at Its height in that devoted city, 
and the streets, crowded with the dead or dying, echoed 
only to the cries of famished children, " Bread ! bread ! for 
the love of God, bread !"* No other route, however, was 
open to the Venetian army than a direct countermarch by 
those mountains over which Gatta Melata had effected his 
skilful retreat; and that difficult course was accordingly 
undertaken. But Piccinino carefully watched the progress 
of his adversary, hung upon his steps, and, secure of the 
navigation of die Lago di Garda, was able to choose at 
pleasure the most favourable moment for attack. It was 
on the 9th of November that Sforza presented himself be- 
fore the fortress of Tenna, which commands a narrow defile 
on the north-western angle of the lake ; and Piccinino, un- 
willing to abandon that important post, no longer deferred 
battle. The Venetians, entangled on disadvantageous 
ground, fought with resolution, but with little hope of vic- 
toiY ; till the appearance of a detachment from the garrison 
of Brescia on tne neighbouring heights, whence they rolled 
heavy stones into the plain, struck the Milanese, whose rear 
they menaced, with an ill-justified panic. Terror ran alouff 
their wavering lines till the rout became general; and 
whole divisions, throwing away their arms, sought escape 
by flight, which for the most part only exposed them as a 
more easy prey to the pursuit of their enemies. Piccinino 
himsell^ with no more than ten companions, found refuge 
^thin the castle of Tenna, which afforded, indeed, safety 
fat the moment, but from its scanty garrison and slight dei 
fBnees forbade hope of any continued resistance. The Ve« 

* Soldo, «ia 
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netians, meantime, secure of their prisoner, disposed 
nels round the fortress as evening fell, and eonfidentljr 
awaited his surrender on the following morning. To trav^ 
erse the field of battle undetected, and to penetrate, not onl^ 
through the cordon of armed men by which the fort itself 
was surrounded, but even through the main Venetian army 
encamped in its rear, might be supposed an hnpossible 
attempt ; yet such was the daring enterprise upon which 
Piccinino unhesitatingly resolved. His difficulty was in- 
creased by his infirmities ; for in consequence of former 
wounds he was unable to walk without support, uid no 
horse could be procured in his present retreat. Relying^ 
however, on the tried fidelity of one of his attendants, a 
German, remarkable for extraordinary bodily strength, Jie 
placed himself in a sack half-filled with rags, and quitted 
his hiding-place in the dead of night, borne on the shouldtra 
of his trusty and vigorous guardian. When ihe Venetian 
sentinels challenged the German as he crossed the field of 
battle, he seemed and replied as if he were one of thoeo 
camp-followers whose hatefiil trade is to despoil the dead? 
asserting tl^at his present occupation was a search fer 
booty, and his burden one of the slain, who appeared of suf- 
ficient value to repay the trouble of carriage. Under that 
disguise, perhaps not wholly without connivance (for it wmi 
with condottieri that he was dealing, and Piccinino was b«» 
loved by all who at any time had served under him), he 
gained a spot of safety, and found means to provide his 
master with a horse. A few hours placed the fiigitive be* 
▼ond the reach of pursuit, and restored him to his compan- 
ions in arms.** 
In the following campaign, during the greater part of 
which Sforza continued to be successful, Bresda 
lAAQ was at length permanently relieved. Both armiM 
* continued in peipetual activity ; but to abridge the 
narrative of their numerous, rapid, and inconclusive opera* 

* Tfaere are some slight variations in the diflkrent aecouats oTtliis ss 
cape of Piecinino. We have followed that iriven by Platina, Sit*. JtfMl. 
apud Murat. xx. 839; and three lines which corroborate It in tiisiVovtie 
Man de gestia N. Piccinini of Laurentius Spiritus of Perugia. 

Fecetd dentro un saccho per buom morto 
La nocte trare fVior molto naacoso, 
Portato di Ionian per fino al porto.— ii. 57. 
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tifAfy wobM be no more than to frame a confoeed and ill* 
artoited patchwork. Winter terminated the operations of 
the field ; and io soon as Sforza retired to cantonments he 
received fiiU proof that he had rightly estimated the policy 
which he mi^ht most advantageoasly adopt in his transac- 
tions with Filippo-Maria. Although the arms of the con» 
iaUieri, in the service of Milan had been unfortunate, they 
were still clamorous for reward : and, if the duke had com- 
pUed with their demands, he must have partitioned his do- 
ninions among them. In order to disenAaffe himself from 
this rapacity, he made secret overtures to oforza, and again 
hell oat the glittering lure of a union with his daughter as 
the price of treachery to Venice. The situation of the 
Venetian general was at that moment ibll of peril. The 
Iml ^th of the Duke of Milan always rendered his prof- 
len suspected, and hitherto he was not sufficiently distressed 
to find . his interest in sincerity : nevertheless, although 
Sforza ^tinctly perceived that the hour had not yet arrived 
which was to elevate his fortunes to the lofty pinnacle he 
ever kepi steadily in view ; and although he determined to 
avoid any present committal of himself to the tempter by 
whom he was beset ; still a knowledge that he had been in 
communication with Milan was not likely to escape the 
keen and vigilant eye of the Venetian signory ; and the 
fote of Carmagnuola announced the fearful consequences 
of their awakened jealousy. In order therefore to escape 
the possibility of suspicion, Sforza employed the winter in 
a visit to the capital, where he undisguisedly disclosed the 
proposals of Visconti, and was treated with that confidence 
and distinction which had been earned both by his loyalty 
and his valour. Francesco Barbaro and a hundred noble 
Brescians, his comrades, were invited at the same time to 
receive substantial testimonies of the gratitude of the re- 
public ; and the festivities in honour of all those illustrious 
guests were heightened by fresh rejoicings to celebrate the 
marriage of Giacopo Foscari, a son of the doge. The cus- 
tomary splendour of iusts and tournaments, and the display 
of the BucentauT freighted with the noblest and fairest ma- 
tnms whom Venice could boast, formed the least gor^ous 
portion of those magnificent spectacles ; during which a 
bridge was thrown across from the church of San Samuele 
te the Jitva dt San BamabiL, in order that the nuptial pomp 

£2 
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mighl proceed on horseback to convey the bride from Hm 

palace of her father Contarini. 

. This absence of Sforza from his qoarters onabled Pio» 
• cinino to open the campaign with considerabte soe* 

1441* ^^* * ^"^^ ^^^ paiaimony of Venice had so fitr crip- 
* pled her general, that in the middle of the ensainf 
«ammer his forces were altogether inadequate to face hi* 
exponent. By a series of skiiihl manoeuvres, however, >bo 
avoided any general engagement ; and, having gained a 
maich upon his enemy, he sat down before the fortress 
of Martenengo, which intersected the communication be- 
tween Bergamo and Brescia. But that castle was strongly 
garrisoned ; and Piccinino, first extending his much supe- 
rior numbers, and then gradually contracting their circle, at 
last completely surrounded the hostile camp, cut off U» 
supplies, made retreat impossible, and threatened its rear 
if the operations of the siege should be continued. The 
forage and provisions of Srorza were already exhausted ; 
no convoys could penetrate the lines by which he was envi- 
roned ; day and night his troops were harassed by real of 
false aitacks ; and, even if he should attempt, as a last 
hope, to cut his way through the Milanese, his own means 
were so feeble when compared with the great strength of 
his enemy's position, that the escape of any part of his 
anny Was more than doubtful. Every hour contributed to 
increase his peril, and he already surrendered himself to 
the most melancholy forebodings ; the sun of his gloiy ap- 
peared about to set in darkness ; the loss of his bands in- 
volved in it the total destruction of his power ; and all those 
lon^ and fondly eherished dreams of future sovereignty^ 
which he had lately deemed approaching their realisation^ 
were now, alas ! to be dissipated for ever. 

But the Duke of Milan had far too much sagacity not to 
perceive that, if he completed the destruction of Sforza, he 
should at the same time deprive himself of the single coun» 
terpoise by which he could hope to balance his'own refrac* 
tory generals ; and, paradoxical therefore as it might seem, 
Sforza never possessed so commanding an influence as at 
this very moment in which he appeared to stand on the brink 
of ruin. While he brooded despondinffly over his cheerless 
nrospects, one of the most confidential agents of TWpoo* 
Mana was introduced at midnight to ms tent. Alter 
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titidly poTtraying the certain dangen to whidi the Vene- 
tian anny was exposed, and the impossibility of its escape, 
Oat envoy represented also the motiyes which induced hii 
master not to press his triumph to extremity ; and he con- 
einded with an unexpected oner of peace ; to obtain which 
the Dake of Milan would not only abandon all the oonqaests 
made by Picctnino during the present campaign, but would 
also immediately complete the marriage between Sforza and 
his daughter, bestowing upon her as a dowry the territory 
of Cremona. There could not now be any reason for mis- 
tmstaig the sincerity of this proposal ; for Sforza was al* 
ready in Visconti's power, and it was unnecessary to de* 
etxwe him. Equally astonished therefore and overjoyed, the 
Venetian general, although not intrusted with plenary au- 
thority, aoeepted the welcome conditions on his own respon- 
■bility. The preliminaries were signed at the moment ; 
and, on the morrow, both Piccinino in the Milanese camp, 
and the jiromedUori in that of the Venetians, received, with 
similar wonder, although with far different satisfaction, the 
announcement that hostilities had ceased. The former, 
heart-stricken at perceiving the fruits of a whole life of toil 
and peril wrested from his grasp at the moment in which he 
felt most secure of their possession ; and learning the ag- 
grandizement of his rival when he most confidently antici- 
pated his utter humiliation, at first refused obedience ; and 
when compelled by threats of coercion to fulfil his orders, 
he bitteriy denounced the proverbial ingratitude of prinoeSk 
It was now, said the veteran warrior, that he first painfully 
ielt the overwhelming burden of old age. He had wasted 
his best years, had endured loss of health and vigour, and 
had become infirm firom wounds, in the service of a master, 
who, at the close of a life devoted to the advancementof his 
interests, deemed him unworthy of admission to his ooun- 
eils ; and bestowed the very provinces, which himself had 
so often either defended or conquered, upon that enemy 
ttom whom they had been either shielded or regained. 

Yet in spite of these just reproaches, which Picdnino 
nttensd against Visconti, he consented to an interview with 
Sforza, and the two great generals met with apparent con* 
fidence and cordiality. « The small suite which accompanied 
them was unarmed, and each expressed and probably foil 
for the other profound sentiments of esteem. Their camps 
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were no longer eeparated, and in their union they exMfaited 
a scene of unbounded festivity. Meantime, the decided 
step which Sforza had taken was notified and approved at 
Venice. Perhaps he might not be wholly without misgiving 
as to the judgment which would be passed upon it by his 
employers. But the signory loudly applauded his prompt 
exercise of discretion ; their plenipotentiaries attended a 
congress at Capriana, whence the peace there concluded 
derived its name ; and when Sforza had received the hand 
of his youthful bride, who is described to have possessed 
rare beauty joined to yet rarer talents, he was invited, to- 
gether with the princess, to the Venetian capita], where 
th^ were entertamed with unwonted magnificence. 

The few remaining years of the Duke of Milan's life con- 
tinued to be agitated by his former ever-fluctuating policy. 
At one moment in alliance, at the next enffased in war with 
Sforza ; now provoking Venice by hasty mfractions of the 
treaty of Capriana, and then as unexpectedly negotiating 
with her ; this subtle, restless, intriguing, and unhappy 
prince remained unchanged on his very death-bed, dissem- 
bled to the public eye the malady by which he was op- 
pressed, and expired before any one, except his physicians, 
suspected his danger or even his disorder. The per- 
1447 '^'^^^ habits of this last duke of the house of Yis- 
^Adf . 7. ^^^^^ h^^c ^^^^ drawn, with singular minuteness, by 
** ' one accurately qualified for the task, Pietro Candido 
Decembrio,* a son of the private secretaiy of Giovanni 
Galeazzo, and who himself filled more than one high office 
in the court of Filippo-Maria. The character which he has 
described presents an odious mixture of cunning, supersti- 
tion, and cowardice ; paralleled, in many instances, by one 
whose biography has been almost as closely recorded, the 
detestable Louis XI. of France. Some of the particulars 
which we give below may perhaps be considered almost un- 
worthy even of the trifling pages of a memoir-writer ; but 
we transcribe them as illustrative not only of the manners 
of a remarkable individual, but in some measure of the gen- 
eral habits of the age. 

The person of Filippo-Maria was most forbidding,! and 

* Apud Marat, xx. 

t Decembrio doe« not milow the Ul-flivouredneM of his master ; yet it 
certainly may l>e deduced fh>m some of his expresitons. JBneas* Syl- 
vias affirms it in the plainest terms 
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«ztrenie meagemeM in youth was succeeded, u life ad- 
vanced, by more than proportionate obesity. His eyes were 
large, fiery, and piercing, ever wandering with a restless 
glitfe, as if unable or unwilling to continue lonff fixed in 
repose on a single object. From weakness in his legs, he 
-always employed a stick, and daring bis whole reign no 
one ever saw him walking without the support of an at- 
tendant. Although choice in the richness and &shi<Hi of 
his clothes, he was negligent even to uncieanliness in the 
processes of shaviikff and combing. In other persons he 
abhorred any splendour of attire, and forbade those who 
used it fix>m approaching his presence : insomuch that when, 
on one occasion, Amadeus, a Piedmontese prince, connected 
with him by marriage, presented himself at an audience in 
a fantastic mode borrowed from the French, and at that 
time very prevalent among personages of distinction, the 
Dukeof Milan ordered his forester to bring up some hounds 
strapped in those hunting doublets which were worn for pro- 
tection in the wild-boar chase ; and pointed in derision to 
the leathem-girt dogs as fitting mates for his tightly appar- 
eBed visiter. In his diet he was most whimsical ; turnips 
and quails were amons his chief luxuries ; yet such was 
his detestation of fat, uiat every morsel of it was carefully 
ptaed away from the latter before they were dressed. But 
the liven of all animals formed his choicest dainty, and his 
cock was frequently summoned in the dead of night to kill 
a calf and prepare that favourite repast. The fowls des-' 
fined for his table were generally plucked in his presence. 
His chief amusements were field sports, and so retentive 
was his memory on subjects connected with the kennel and 
the stable, that he could tell the breed of a puppy but once 
seen,* and knew accurately the number of bridles which 
he ought to find in his harness-room. Many of his dogs 
were imported from Britun ; yet however passionately fond 
he might be both of them and of horses, to each he was a 
eapridoas, and sometimes a cruel master : thus, if a hound 
committed a fault, he would dismount and flog him savagely 
with his own hand ; if a horse neighed unseasonably, he 
wodld mutilate his tongue ; and if the poor animal champed 

* Like tke i^atton of the satirist— 

Qui semel aspeeti littas dicelMt eckini. 
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the bit, ha would pull <«t his teeth. Within doon, he 
casioDally employed himself in reading, for all the Yisconti 
coltiyated literature ; and he had the good taste to prefer 
Livy, Dante, and Petrarch to most other writers. Tet not 
a few of his leisure hours were devoted to the inspection, 
perhaps to the actual management, of a puj^t^show,* upon 
which toy he had expended the great sum of 1500 pieces 
of gold. 

For the most part, however, he lived in close seclusion ; 
and even his pages underwent a long discipline of tuition to 
qualify them for the moroseness and asceticism of their 
future master. They were separated from their families 
during two years, and exercised in silence and solitude 
under fitting governors till they became accustomed .to the 
habits of the melancholy court which they were about to 
enter. Clinging strongly to life, and contemplating its 
termination with alarm, Filippo-Maria daily recounted to 
his physicians, with the minutest particularity, all circum* 
stances affecting his health, listened with trembling anxiety 
to their reports in answer, and yielded implicit obedience 
even to their most frivolous prescriptions. All conversa- 
tion which might bring death to mind was carefully avoided 
in his presence, and if the discourse at any time happened 
to involve any allusion to mortality, he shrank from it with 
manifest uneasiness. Even when bodily infirmity increased 

rn him, and when in his latter years he was afflicted with 
Qst total blindness, so unwilling was he to expose that 
defect to observation, that his attendants were instructed to 
warn him secretly of all objects or persons near at hand, so 
that he might not inadvertently betray his want of sight. 
If he walked abroad, he appeared absorbed in incessant 
devotion, repeating prayers m a low voice and counting 
them on his fingers ; insomuch that religion seemed with 
him, not an acknowledgment of God's goodness, but a Tabo- 
rious propitiation of the Divine wrath ; and whenever his 
daily sum of prayer was in any part forgotten or curtailed, 
he endeavoured to compound for the omission by a propop> 
tionate excess of almsgiving, prompted not by charity, but 
by terror. His sleep was so uncertain and disturbed that he 
frequently changed his couch thrice in the course of a single 

* Id Indi geoDS qui ex bnaginibvi dq^etvs At, 
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night, luring not in the ordinary manner, lengthwhie, bat 
acfoitf it; or he arose and paced his chamber for many 
hours successively, with some of the attendants, who 
dways watched in an anteroom. If his dreams had been 
evil, he prayed in tones scarcely audible, turning at inter- 
vals to each of the four cardinal points ; and in order that 
the silenoe which he dreaded in his dark hours of sleepless* 
ness might be broken, many night-birds were confined in 
the palace courts, whose screams were more grateful to his 
ears than uninterrupted stillness. A belief in judicial as- 
trology was prevalent in his times, and he may be forgiven 
for addiction to a folly by which even the wise have been 
enslaved. It but little, therefore, surprises us to hear that 
he was a rigid fatalist ; that during conjunction, opposi- 
tion, sextile, square, and trinej he shut himself up m his 
cabinet, and denied audience even to his ministers ; that he 
struck a golden medal, impressed with planetary charac- 
ters, as a talisman against lightning ; that he raised a 
double wall in his bedchamber to protect himself from 
thunder; and that during storms he fell prostrate, in a 
remote comer, before an image of Sta. Barbara. In those 
points he but shared the superstition common to his age ; 
but we regard with equal astonishment, contempt, and 
pity a prince who thought it unlucky if he fastened his 
right shoe on his left foot ; who on Friday dreaded the en« 
counter of persons who were unshorn, and forbore on the 
same day firom handling any bird, especially a quail ; who 
would not moant a horse on the feast of John the Baptist, 
nor wear any suit but green on the first of May ; and who 
refused to eat on one occasion till the dishes had been re- 
moved and replaced, because the sewer, while decking the 
table, had unwittingly approached it with the wrong foot 
foremost. Such, however, were a few of the anilities re- 
corded of one who has been esteemed the most politic sove- 
reign of his time ; and who, if the wisdom of kings is to 
be graduated by no other scale than that of the mastery 
which they attain of simulation and dissimulation, aban- 
dantly merited the unenviable distinction which he coveted 
and enjoyed. 

Although Filippo-Maria died without legitimate issue, he 
claimed a right to bequeath his dominions by will, and fou; 
of those instruments were produced on his demise. The 
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first two ntamed distant relatiyes, a third recognised tlie 
Princess oianca as sole legatee, and in the last, signed not 
many days before his death, at the very moment at which 
he affected a renewal of confidential intercourse with Sforza, 
he disinherited his daughter, and appointed as his successor 
Alfonso, King of Naples. But the Milanese were ill in^ 
clined to submit their liberties to the pleasure of a deceased 
master ; and although two parties within the walls respect- 
ively advocated the pretensions of Sforza and Alfonso, a 
great majority of the citizens persisted in the assertion of 
mdependence, and Milan declared herself a free republic. 
Sforza, reduced to bis single fief of Cremona, exposed to 
the resentment of Venice, whose alliance he had abandoned, 
and far too weak to press by arms any claim to the succes- 
sion of his father-in-law, dexterously temporized with this 
new government, and accepted the command of its forces. 
The overtures for peace which the Milanese, on their first 
assertion of liberty, had made to Venice, were rejected by 
that haughty state ; and she paid dearly in the end for thu 
mistaken policy upon which the fiiture elevation of Sforza 
was mainly founded. 

In the ensuinff campaign, Sforza was eminently success- 
iul. He took Fiacenza, the second city in Lombardy, by 
storm ; and at Casal Maggiore he wholly destroyed a large 
Venetian flotilla. The ^resciano, if conquered, had been 
stipulated as the price of his services, and thither accord- 
ingly he earnestly wished to march immediately after this 
victoiy. But it was for their own security, not for the 
aggrandizement of their general, that the Milanese were 
warring, and they peremptorily instructed him to besiege 
Caravaffgio, a strongly fortified town in the marshes between 
the Adda and the Oglio; which, next to Lodi, was the 
most formidable possession of Venice in the Cremasco. 
Sforza did not yet find it seasonable to disobey ; and he sat 
down before Garavaggio in an intrenched camp, completely 
environing the town, and defended both by the numerous 
canals which everywhere intersected the neighbourhood, 
and by lines carefiilly thrown up in his rear as well as in 
his front. Within three days afler his occupation of that 
post he was followed by the Venetians under Attendolo, 
who pitched his tents close at hand, and strengthened his 
camp by similar field-works. Daily skirmishes ensued with 
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fhe CMt of many lives on both sides, but each party was 
too cautions to hazard a ^neral action ; nor was it till afler 
more than thirty days diligently employed in forming his 
preparations for attack, aiul increasing those for defence, 
that SfoTza opened his batteries on Caravaggio. A breach 
was shortly reported to be practicable, bat even then he 
was apprehensive of assaulting in the presence of a vigilant 
enemy. In the Venetian camp, much variety of opinion 
prevailed respecting future operations. Attendolo himself 
and his more experienced officers calculated that the want 
of confidence evident between Sforza and the government 
of Milan, the jealousies known to exist among the hostile 
generals, and their daily-increasing difficulty of obtaining 
supplies, must ere long compel them to abandon their pre- 
sent quarters ; and therefore that the necessity of risking 
a battle might be avoided. But, on the other hand, a 
hotter spirit was found in Tiberto Brandolini, who, having 

Eenetrated to Sforza's line, in disg|uise, felt confident that 
e had ascertained a passage by which not only Caravaggio 
might be relieved, but the ^sieger's army itself, also, might 
be surprised and routed. The senate was appealed to for 
idecislon between the conflicting plans, and notwithstanding 
its habitual caution, it pronounced in favour of the boldest. 
One extremity of Sforza's camp rested on a morass cov- 
ered with hiffh brushwood, which was deemed impassable ; 
bat it was uirough that difficult tract that Brandolini had 
discovered a secure approach. On the 15th of September, 
Attendolo, leaving ms whole infantry and about sixteen 
hundred horse in his camp, with instructions to amuse the 
enemy by the usual show of skirmishing, entered the mo- 
rass without being discovered, at the hes^ of ten thousand 
eavafay. The time chosen was about noon on a Sunday. 
Sforza, who, with his principal officers, was attending mass 
in a diapel of the virgin near the walls of Caravaggio,* 
was advised that some movement had taken place in the 
enemy's camp ; and not knowing on what quarter to expect 
attack, he rode forward, unarmeid, to reconnoitre. Mean- 
time Attendolo disengaged his troops from the wood, and 
put to flight a> small patrol which first encountered him 
under Carolo Gonzaga; who, having received a slight 

* P.- Jostiiutni, viii. p. 194. Sabellico, iii. p. 07S. 
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flabre cut in the hce^ ttimed his horse at fall speedy nor 
stopped till he announced at Milan a total defeat of hit 
comrades. The camp, as it was thought, was now bm- 
prised in flank, and yictory appeared certain to the assail^ 
ants. But Tiberto, in his reconnoissance, had not observed^ 
a deep wet fosse which protected it on the side of the mo- 
rass ; and which, cutting also the narrow platform already 
gained, midway between the wood and Caravafgio, effeetu« 
ally obstructed at that point the advance of the heavy-ftrmed 
cavalry. On the inner bank of that fosse, Sforza, who now 
penetrated Attendolo's design, collected his main force, and 
although still but half armed, with his cuirass hastily 
buckled on and without greaves or brassarts, he watched 
the moment at which his enemy ^would be checked by this 
unexpected barrier. Their van was led by an officer well 
known to Sforza, Roberto Bodiense ; who, mounted on a 
fiery horse, and clad in glittering armour, looked every- 
where around him for a passage, and throwing a confident 
glance on the ranks opposed to him, called out with military 
bluntness, ** Count, you have no chance to>day of escaping 
from hot water I*' — *< Trust me, Roberto," was Sforza'e m* 
swer, in a similar tone of raillery, " you are not likely to 
get away'without paying your host his full reckoning t" 
and, at the word, ordering a drawbridge behind the Yene- 
tiana.to be lowered, he directed a charge upon them so un- 
expectedfy in rear that they wavered and gave way. Aa 
he observed the uncertain quivering of the hostile lances^ 
when the two lines first encountered) he recognised it 
as a sure sisn of victory, and exclaimed that the day was 
his own. A second bridge poured forth upon their now 
shattered mass a fresh column in front ; till, despairing oi 
success, they betook themselves to the morass as aflfording 
the sole chance of escape. Few, however, could regain the 
firm path by which they had advanced, and their pursuers 
allowed them to plunge into the miry depths, from which 
they were extricated only to become pnsoners. Among 
the first who surrendered was their leader, Roberto Bodi- 
ense, who, in the vain hope of disengaging himself and 
aiming now at safety instead of triumph, had dismounted 
and stripped off his heavy armour. Sforza, leaving behind 
him the prey of which he was certain on his return, pressed 
forward to the enemy^s camp, forced its lines, and captured 
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Ufee five tltourand infantry by which it was defended* 
Stores, baggage, tents, and treasure, arms, horses, stand- 
aids, and aralTexy, almost all the chief officers, and nearly 
fifteen thousand prisoners, were the firuits of this day's 
easy, although most complete, victory. Every horse-boy 
ef the Milanese, it is said, returned opulent with pillage. 
Attendolo himself had the good fortune to escape, singly, 
from the tout, and he endeavoured to collect at Brescia the 
scattered remnant of his army, now amounting in all but 
to two thousand men. The prisoners, accoraing to the 
custom of the time, and in this instance also from the diffi- 
culty which the conquerors found in guarding numbers 
almost equal to their own, were stripped of their arms and 
accoutrements, and then restored to freedom. 

Among his captives none could affi^rd higher gratification 
to Sforza than the two Venetian provoeditori ; and in his 
treatment of one of them he exhibited a brilliant instance 
of diffnified forbearance. Machiavelli, the contemporary 
historian, who piteervee this noble trait of character, does 
not inform us whether it was Hermolao Donate or Gerardo 
Dandolo,* who from the commencement of hostilities had 
indulged in rude and unmeasured invectives whenever 
8forza*s name was mentioned. The " bastard," and the 
** lowborn," were the terms by which he had been used to 
distinguish him. Exposed by his capture to the merited 
vengeance of him whom he had thus insulted, he was led 
to the count's tent overpowered with terror, and there, 
meanly humble in proportion to his former insolence, he 
bowed down at his feet, with tears and supplications for 
pardon. Sforza raised him gently, and, taking his hand, 
bade him be of good cheer, and apprehend no ill. **I 
wonder," he continued, ** that a person of your gravity and 
prudence should have fallen into the grievous error of 
speaking ill of one undeserving evil report. As for the 

F 

* Thtn can be no doubt from tbe narrative of Pogf io Braedolini, 
(JBwf. Florent. viiL op. Marat, xx. 4m ibst it was Dandolo ; and that 
^ had employed mnch more than hard words against Sforsa, whose life 
he personally sought, on one occasion, with great fbry, when the count 
was embarrassed by a horse which had been shot under him at the 
siege of Piacenza. Donato, it seems, after the battle of Caravaggio, 
mij^t have escaped, but he preferred surrendering himself, stating, at 
Che same time, that if he returned to Venice In fysedoro, after so great a 
jdeftat, be4new the fate which he must expect (torn the CooDCil of TSO. 
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matters ooncenung which you have accused me, I know 
not what passed between my father Sforza and my mother 
Lucia. I was not present, nor had I any means of regu- 
lating the connexion, whatever it might be, which subsisted 
between them. On such a point I do not think, therefore, 
that either praise or blame can deservedly attach to me. 
But for those things which belong to my own share, I have 
ever endeavoured so to act as to avoid reproach, and to the 
truth of this assertion both yourself and your senate are 
able to bear testimony. For the future, let me admonish, 
you to be more charitable in speaking of others, and more 
cautious in your own affairs."* Self-restraint, indeed, was 
one of Sforza's most eminent virtues : an instance of it in a 
much earlier part of Ms life, which his biographer Simoneta 
has detailed at length, but which, as it does not belong to 
our narrative, would be misplaced here, is a more remarka- 
ble example of the triumph of generous moral feeling than 
even the well*known continence, as it is called, of Scipio.f 
If peace were necessary to Venice after these great 
losses, it was scarcely less desirable for Milan, whose 
general had now conquered for himself the right of inde- 
pendence. But from the hostile city, already in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of victory, no very advantageous terms 
were to be expected by the signory ; to Sforza, on the con- 
trary, they had much to offer, and firom him therefore much 
in return might be obtained. Sforza, in the following ne- 
gotiation, which was conducted through some of his prison- 
ers, has been taxed with perfidy to the state by which he 
was employed : but it is obvious that each party had been 
long weary of connexion with the other ; that the bond 
uniting the conijotHeri with those by whom he was hired 
was at all times easy to be loosed ; and that upon the 
alliance offered by Venice appeared to depend the attain- 
ment of that substantial prize, to the pursuit of which he 
had dedicated the best years of his life. His choice lay 
between the realization of all his brilliant hopes if he with- 
drew from his present unsatisfactory engagement, and the 
probability of ungrateful rejection by those whom he had 
already so largely and so thanklessly benefited, if he ad- 

* Machiav. Jst. Flor. vi. 

t Simoneti tfe reb, gett. F. Sftqrui ajf Murat. zxi. 901. 
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tiered to it. So that the decision which he finally adopted 
may be palliated, by considering it rather an act of self- 
defence than a breach of good faith. In the course of Oc- 
tober, he agreed to surrender to Venice the entire Cremasco, 
and all his conquests in Bergamo and Brescia, and in return 
he was recognised and guarantied as successor to the other 
dominions of Filippo-Maria, to procure the submission of 
which the signory promised both men and money. Victory, 
It would seem, was little necessary for the aggrandizement 
of a power which, on the total destruction of a fleet and an 
army, could found the acquisition of a province. 

Before the close of the following year, Venice occupied 
all the promised fortresses, and then, for the first 
time, manifested coldness to her new ally. Her Z*^' 
crooked state craft instructed her that to divide the * 

Milanese into two separate small dominions was far more 
to her own advantage than to establish one strong govern- 
ment in a single hand ; and, in the very teeth of her recent 
guarantee, she concluded peace with Milan, requiring Sforza 
to acknowledge that republic, and to rest content with a 
small allotment for himself, carved out from the former ter- 
ritory of Visconti. War, as may be supposed, was renewed 
i)etween the count and the signory. During many months 
he blockaded Milan, till famine raged within it in its 
eztremest horrors. The Venetians, meantime, were i /kq* 
satisfied to observe the besieging army, and to inter- 
cept the supplies of Sforzs?s camp with no less certainty 
than he did those of Milan. Their position was securely 
chosen ; they relied more upon time than upon the sword 
for ultimate success ; and they abstained from any attempt 
to relieve their allies, from a detestable calculation that the 
citizens must ultimately submit, and that the chances were 
in favour of their opening their gates to Venice as their 
iiitare nnstress rather than to Sforza. 

But this cruel inaction frustrated its own purpose. The 
famished populace, stimulated by their own misery and by 
■the indifTerence of their nominal friends, surrounded the 
palace in which the magistrates were discussing the neces- 
sity of throwing themsdves into the arms of Veniee. The 
proposal when communicated to the people was received 
with indigantion ; and an ilUtimed address from the Vene- 
tian envoy, Leonardo Venieri, who employed menaces 

F2 
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instead of conciliation, roused them to acts of violence of 
which he became the earliest victim. This sedition, result* 
ing more from impatience of continued suffering than from 
any prearranged design, continued through the night sue* 
ceeding a day which had been stained by bloodshed : and, 
on the morrow, when the chief citizens again assembled and 
demanded what were the wishes of the msargents, no one 
was prepared to suggest any definite course ; but the uni» 
versal voice rejected, with equal abhorrence, submission 
either to Sforza or to the Venetians. The former, however, 
was not without secret agents within the walls, skilled in 
the subtle direction of popular movements, and ready to 
profit by such opportunities as it was foreseen must occur. 
One of those partisans, seeing a favourable moment, ad* 
dressed the rabble ; painted in strong colours the incapacity 
of every other protector who had been named ; vaunted the 
power, the goodness, and the clemency of Sforza ; and as* 
serted his almost legitimate and hereditary pretensions, as 
the adopted son of their late prince, and the husband of his 
daughter. Such a connexion, he urged, must aj^ar the 
most natural which they could establish ; it would ensure 
immediate peace ; and, on the veiy moment at which it viras 
announced, it would terminate their present most intolerap 
ble sufferings. This prospect of instant relief, so adroitly 
exhibited, was the master-key to the passions of the multi- 
tude. The loud curses which had before pursued the name 
of Sforza were exchanged for equally clamorous bursts of 
applause ; he was hailed as the lawful sovereign and the 
only deliverer of Milan ; and his wily agent, Gasparo di 
Vilmercato, was deputed to convey to him, at the instant} 
the adhesion of his new subjects. 

Sforza, apprized of the state of popular feeling, was 
already approaching the walls, and, as a {dedge of mendly 
intention, each horseman in his escort bore with him aa 
ample provision of bread. Far in advance of the city, he 
was met by an eager crowd, whose shouts of joy were iii- 
creased by this welcome and unexpected distribution of food 
amonff their starving ranks. But to the count's surprise^ 
when he arrived at the ramparts, the gates were closed aad 
the drawbridges raised; while a small band of the nobler 
class addressed Imn from within, and, as a condition of his 
entrance, proffered an oath which might secure the im* 
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■ranitics of the state, and preserve it from the role of an 
unrestricted master. Yilmercato again sacceeded in re- 
moving this new obstacle; and Sforza, confident in the 
sapport of his armed followers, hurried on by the enthusi- 
astic violence of the rabble, and little willing to render that 
throne c<Hiditional which might be his own without stipula- 
tion, 80 soon as the gate was opened rode on at once to the 
cathedral ; and there, at its porch in the open street, unable 
to dismount from the pressure of the countless thronff which 
sarrounded him, offered up a brief thanksffiving for the boon 
which Heaven had vouchsafed. Then, having distributed 
troops in such posts as might best secure possession of the 
city, he returned to his camp. Wkbin a month the re- 
mainder of Lombardy was subdued, or tendered its sub- 
mission ; and on the 26th of March, Sforza, accompanied 
by Bianca and his children, made a solemn entry into his 
capital. The magistrates had prepared for him a triumphal 
ear, and the rich canopy which appertains to royalty, but 
he rejected those gaudy Wrappings as unsuited to his habits ; 
«nd assuming his princedom as be had foufhi lor it, iA a 
soldier's guise on horseback, he received the nomage of his 
citizens, and transferred the ducal crowii of Milan to the 
fine of TBS Pbasant or Cotionola. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROK A. D. 1450 TO 1. D. 1479. 

Continnatlon of the War witb Francesco Sibrza— Viiit of the Emperor 
Frederic HI. to Venice— Peace with Sforaa— Treaty with the Tnrke— 
Robbery of the Treasury of St. Mark's— The two Foscari— The Iih- 
guisidoQ of State— Turkish War-Crusade of Pius IL— Death of 
Francesco Sfona— InTasion of Friuli— FaU of Croia-^iege of Scu- 
tari—Feaee with Mahomet II. 



DOGES. 

Fbanoksco Fosoaei— depoiedf 
1457. Lznu. Pascals Malipibri. 
1462. Lzix. Grristoforo Moro. 
1471. Lxx. NicoLO Trono. 
1473. Lzxi. NicoLO Marcbllo. 

1474. LZZII. PiBTRO MONCENIGO. 

1476. Lxxiii. Andrba Yendbamino. 
1478. Lzxiv^ Giovanni Moncbnioo* 



Tbb title of Francesco Sfona to the dukedom of Milaa 
was not recognised by Venice till four years after he had 
obtained virtual possession of die crown, and that period 
was occupied by an indecisive and uninteresting war. 
Each party sedulously avoided the hazard of a general en- 
gagement ; and the singular expedient which Sforza adopted 
on one occasion with the seeming wish of provoking his 
enemy to combat, was far more probably employed in order 
that he -might escape the imputation of backwardness than 
that he might really obtain a final appeal to arms. After 

a campaign of varied manceuvres, in which each 
1462. ^^i^'^™^^^^^ successfully eluded his adversary, Uie 

Doke of Milan despatched a herald to the camp of 



If 
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€rentile Leonissa, the general of the republic, bearing a 
bloody ffauntlet and inviting him to a pitched battle : the 
plain of Montechiaro was named as the field, the time was t 

left to the choice o( the Venetians. This formal cartel, the 
words of which were precisely dictated by Sforsa himself 
was as formally answered.* Two gauntlets and two lances 
dipped in bloodf were returned by the herald, as pledges 
of fiiith, and the defiance was accepted for the third suc- 
ceeding day, between three and four hours after sunrise. 
Meantmie, instructions were issued similar to those which 
regulated a combat in the lists, and the preliminaries were 
adiusted with nice attention to the habita^^ chivalry. 
Vnien the Milanese displayed their line uponBTe plidn on > 

the appointed morning, a thick fog prevented*thenik from ^"^ 

discovering their enemy ; and, as it withdrew, only a small ^ 
detachment appeared in sight. The remainder were partly ^ 
intrenched under cover of the neighbouring woods, or pro- 
tected from attack by strong, marshy around; partly 
threatening the scantily guarded camp of Meir opponents. 
A heavy rain prohibited Sforza*s advancefkd after having 
erected a column on the plain, upon which the gauntlets of 
Leonissa were suspended as trophies, he retired to his 

Quarters, claiming victory because he had first offered 
efiance. 
While engaged in this harassing and inglorious conflict, 
the republic nevertheless exhibited in her capital a scene of 
extraordinary rejoicing. Frederic III., twelve years after 
his election to the empire, assumed the imperial diadem at 
Rome. The iron crovm of Lombardy, which in our own 
times has been the coveted prize of the greatest conqueror 
in modem history, was disregarded by the weak Austrian 
prince, because it was preserved at Monza in custody of 
the new Duke of Milan, whose title he refused to confirm. 
On returning from his coronation, Frederic, with his newly 
manied consort, Eleonora of Portugal, revisited Venice, 
through which city he had before passed on his progress to 
Rome. The eternal Bueentaur, surrounded by unntUDl(|Bred^ 

* Both Bftna*s eludlenfe and Leonissa*s reply trs given at length by 
tlnKRieta, OB. Marat zxi. OSQ. 

t Anevs llartim insUtnted a simUar eostom at Rome on a deefava- 
lion of wac. Fieri t»Utum, ut fedales hattam farratam out am- 
CniBeani praiutam adjirut eommferreL Lfvy I. 29. 
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TesMli of every name and burden, glittering with brocadtf 
and tapestry, gold, silk, and banners, — the doge and his 
oourt,— ^he patricians and their noble dames, — all of dignuitj 
and beauty which Venice could display, poured forth to 
honour the imperial guests on their days of separate arrival. 
A long and brilliant course of festivities succeeded ; and at 
a pubUc ball, the illustrious pair condescended to mingle 
personally in the dance. Besides a golden crown set with 
jewels presented to Eleonora herself, the senate, as a pledge 
of affection and fidelity to a generation yet to come, offered 
to the babe of which the empress, although not yet fifteen, 
already gave promise, a costly mantle, and a purple coverlid 
for its cradl^ richly interwoven with pearls. If we are to 
believe Justiniani,* the emperor, at a banquet in the ducal 
palace, foretold that this bribe to the unborn infant would 
prove unavailing ; and turning to Fo§cari, while he protested 
Mb own unchangeable attaclmaent to Venice, at the same 
time lamented the injuries which he foresaw would here- 
after be inflict# on her by his descendants. There is yet 
another anecdofl*rConnected with this imperial visit, which, 
for the credit of the chief actor in it, might be wished for- 

fotten. Among the presents tendered to the acceptance of 
'redeiic was a magnificent service of the purest crystal 
glass, from the furnaces of Murano, long the chief empo- 
rium of that once rare and difficult manu&cture. The em- 
peror, who weighed gifts by other standards than those of 
taste and beauty, was disappointed in the material. He 
made a sign to the court jester who accompanied him, and 
' the adroit knave, as if inadvertently stumbling against the 
table, overset and shattered the frail vases with which it was 
covered. <' Had they been of gold or silver," was the sordid 
and unmannerly comment of the prince, '< they would not 
have been thus easily broken."+ 

The lingering hostilities with Sforza were terminated to 

mutual advantage by a treaty concluded at Lodi in 

1464. ^^^ sprinff of 1454, in which he was acknowledged 

Duke of Milan* This peace was no doubt accele- 
• » 

* Ub. vm. p. 1961 

t 'Itie visit of Frederic is described by Sannto, ap. Hunt. xxH. 114S; 
fijfibeUiaD, Dec yi, lib. 7, p. 090, and P. Justiniani, lib. vlii. p. 196. ThA 
last ansodoCe given above we have not traced bfiyond Laogier, vol. vii» 
lib. zxv. p. 41, and Dani, ?ol. ii. lib. xvi. p. 549. 
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rated by the fearful state of the East ; for ail Christeiidoin 
had been shaken to its base by the overwhelming triumph 
of the Turks, and their establishment in permanent 
dominion at Constantinople upon the ruins of the t*AK9 
Greek empire. Even during his preparation for the 
siege of the imperial city, the second Mahomet had clearly 
evinced that his sword was little prepared to respect neu- 
trality ; and the wreck of a Venetian ealley, which he sank 
with a single bullet for infringing nis blockade of the 
Thracian Strait, and the mouldering bones of her com- 
mander whom he impaled, and of thirty of her crew whom 
he beheaded, fearfully attested the vengeance of the barba- 
rian.* Among the 40,000 Christians who perished in the 
last memorable and fatal assault of Constantinople, many 
of noble Venetian descent were to be counted ; their bailo 
was dragged from his peaceful residence in Pera, and mas- 
sacred in cold blood afler the storm ; and, in the pillage 
and confiscation which ensued, the loss of the republic was 
estimated at 200,000 ducats. Far, however, ^m being 
inspired with the generous zeal which the holy see endea- 
voured, and in some instances not unsuccessfully, to re- 
kindle against the infidels, Venice was the first Christian 
power which sought accommodation with Mahomet. Re- 
sentment was swallowed up by terror or by avarice ; and 
the merchant-queen, in order to preserve inviolate her Le- 
vantine commerce and her settlements in the Archipelago, 
was content to humble herself as the earliest supphant at 
the footstool of the sultan. Her embassy was re- 
ceived with favour ; she was permitted to ransom i'ara 
her captives, to re-establish her factories in Pera, 
once again to waft riches in.her traders to the ports of the 
empire, and to retain, as in the times of the Palcologi, the 
right of administering justice by her own magistrates to 
her own residents. In one object of negotiation she fittiled. 
The seamless vesture of the Redeemer was still found, or 
supposed to be found, in the reliquaries of Constantinople, 
and the great price of 10,000 ducats was tendered for it by 
Vejiice, and refused by the unbelievers. 
But a few years before this holy purchase was contem- 

* GiUxm, cli. Ixviii. vol. zii. p. 194. We have referred to his amho- 
rities in vain ; but Sanuto baa roentkmed tlie impaleooent of the VeoeCisn 
•sptain, ap. Hunt. xsii.USO. 
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plated, the precious hoard of Bimilar treafiures aliea^ 
1400* possessed by the republic had narrowly escaped dis- 
persion. Among the suite of a prince of the house 
of Este, indulged, according to custom, with an inspection 
of the wonders of the treasury of St. Mark's, was a Can- 
dian named Stammato, in whose bosom the sacred spectacle 
awakened more desire than veneration. Watching his op« 
portunity, and closely noticing the localities of the spot, 
this ingenious plunderer secreted himself behind an altaz 
in the body of the cathedral, and when discovered in this 
first hiding'j^ace by a priest, obtained fresh access by means 
of false keys. After numerous difficulties, and by the labour 
of many successive nights, he removed one compartment 
of the marble panelling which girded the low^er part of the 
treasury. Having thus gained access at will to its interior, 
he carefully replaced the panel, leaving it removable at plea- 
sure ; and, renewing his nightly visits, he selected, without 
fear and without suspicion, such portions of the entire spoil 
at his command as most gratified his fancy. It was doubt- 
less a lust for gold which allured him in the first instance 
to the heretta of the doge, studded with gems of inestimable 
price ; but nothing short of an insatiate love of virtu could 
nave prompted him to secure the accredited horn of a uni- 
corn, too cumbrous for removal while entire, and requiring 
the tedious process of the saw before it could be borne away. 
More fortunate than the Egyptian robber, whose bold ex- 
ploit, perpetrated under very similar circumstances, mast 
nave already suggested itself to every reader of Herodotus,* 
Stammato, but for his vanity, might have enriched himself^ 
and escaped to his native shores unharmed and undetected. 
Simply to possess this boundless wealth, however, appeared 
but little in his eyes ; for its full enjoyment it became neces- 
sary that another should know of his possession. Accord- 
ingly, having exacted a solemn oath of secrecy from one of 
his countrymen, Grioni, a Candian of noble birth, he led 
him to an obscure lodging,! and poured before the astonished 
eyes of his companion the dazzling fruits of his plunder. 
While the robber watched the countenance of his fnend, he 
mistrusted the expression which passed across it ; and the 

* n. 121. 

t Perhaps the site may still be traced ; Sannlo notes it with precision, 
Mffa CaUe da Cata Salomone a Sta. Maria Formota, 
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fltiktto woB alreii4]r in Ms grasp to eQaare his safety, when 
Grioni averted the peril by stating that the first sight of so 
aplendid a prize had weUnigh overpowered him. As a 
token of benevolence, perhaps as a bribe, Stammato pre- 
sented his unwilling accessary with a carbuncle, which after- 
ward blazed m the front of the ducal bonnet ; and Grioni^ 
seeking excuse for a short absence, and bearing in his hand 
this well>known and incontestable evidence of his truth, 
hastened to the palaee and denounced the criminal. The 
booty, which amounted to the scarcely credible sum of 
2,0(>0,0db ducats of eold, had not yet been missed, and was 
jecovered undiminiaBed. iStammato expiated his offence 
between the two columns ; the rope with which he was 
executed hhving previously been ^t, in order that, like 
Crassus, he might exhibit in his death a memorial of the 
Tery passion which had seduced him to destruction.* 

The reign of Francesco Foscari had now been prolonged 
to the unusual period of thirty«four years, and these 
years had in one respect at least j&Uy verified the ,1.1 
prophecy hazarded by his predecessor Moncenigo. 
They were marked by almost continual wai&re ; during 
which, however, the courage, the firmness, and the sagacity 
of the illustrious doge had won four rich provinces for his 
country, and increased her glory not less than her dominion^ 
If we were to abide by the smooth narrative of the histori-' 
ographer Sabellico, we might believe that the last days of 
this distinguished prince were given to a voluntary and 
honourable repose ; and that, having attained the great age 
of 84 years, and being debarred by infirmity firom dedicating 
himself to state affairs, he resigned the sceptre to a younger 
hand. We are told also that the gray-haired prince, having* 
laid aside the insignia of sovereignty and retired to his 
former level of nobility, and retaining to the last, although 
in a shattered frame, the unextinguished vigour of a gene* 
reus spirit, died a few days after the new accession. By a 
decree of the council, the trappuigs of supreme power of 
which he had divested himself while living, were restored 
to him when dead ; and he was interred, with ducal mag- 

* Sanuto, op. Marat, xxii. 1 132. Sabeuico, Dec. iii. lib. vi. p. 677. P. 
Jnstiniani, lib. viti. p. 198. It la only by tlie last-named vrriter that the 
gJMing of the rope is mentioned ; Sanuto givea the ofilcial process dnwn 
np by the Ten. 
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nificence, in the Church of the Minorites ; meeentiiiff Hm 
first instance on record, since the privilege of assoqiatmg a 
joint chief magistrate had been abolished, in which oae doge 
m6amed at tile foneral of another.* Such is the tale au- 
thorized by the Council of Ten, and which they commanded 
to be enrolled as histoiy ; but a darker, and, it is to be 
fbared, a truer Tersion is to be drawn firom sources more 
worthy of confidence ; and to the English reader it is one 
of the ftfw portions of the Romance of Venetian HibtoKj 
whiieh do«s not brine with it the zest of novelty. 
, Ardent, enterprismg, and ambitious of the gloiy of con- 
quest, it was dot without much opposition that Foeeari had 
obtained the dogeship; and he soon discovefed that the 
throne which he had coveted with so great earnestness was 
fkr from being a seat of repose. Accordingly, at the peace 
of Ferrara, which in 1433 succeeded a calamitous war, fore- 
seeing the approach of iresh and stiU mater troubles, and 
wearied by the factions which ascribed all disasters to the 
prince, he tendered his abdication to the senate, and was 
refused. A like offer was renewed by him when nine years 
further experience of sovereignty had confirmed his former 
estltoate of its cares ; and the council, en this second occ»- 
sibn^ much more from adherence to existing institutions 
than fif^m any attachment to the person of the doge, accon> 
panied their negative with the exaction of an oath that ha 
would retain his burdensome dijmity for life. Too early, 
alas ! was he to be taught that lin, on such conditions, was 
the heaviest of curses ! Three out of his four sons wen 
already dead ; to Giacopo, the survivor, he looked for the 
continuation of his name and the support d his decUnin|^ 
a^e ; and from that youth's intermarriage with the illua- 
tnous house of Contarini, and the popular jey with wMcJ^ 
it will be remembered, his nuptials were celebrated, the 
doge d^rew favourable auspices for future happiness. Four 
years, however, had scarcely elanscMl firom ttke conclusion 
of that weHv-omened marriage, when a series of calamities 
began, from which death alone was to relieve either the 
son or his yet more wretched fiither. In 1445, Giacopo 
Foscari was denounced to the Ten as having received pre** 
ents from foreign potentates, and especially firam FihppQi» 

* tsbellioo, Dee. Ui. Ub^ vitt. p. 714. 
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Maria "VupcontL The offence, according to the law, wai 
one of the most heinous which a nohle could commit ; and 
we have before seen, in the proceedings against Carlo Zeno, 
how wide a circle was comprehended by tne prohibitory sta- 
tutes. Even if Giacopo were guiltless of infringing them* 
it was not easy to establish innocence before a Venetian 
tribunal. Under the eyes of his own fiither, compelled to 
preside at the unnatural examination, a confession was ex- 
torted from the prisoner en the rack ; and from the lips of 
that frither he received the sentence which banished him for 
life to Napoli di Romania, compelled him to' appear once 
every day before the governor of that settlement, and ad- 
judged him to death if he attempted escape. On his 
passage, severe illness delayed him at Trieste ; and, at 
Ihe especial prayer ef the <K>ge, a less remote district was 
assifiied for nis punishment ; he was permitted to reside 
at Treviso, and his wife was allowed to participate his 
exile. 

It was in the commencement of the winter of 1450, 
while Giacopo Foscari rested, in comparative tranquillity, 
within the bounds to which he was restricted, that an as- 
sassination occurred in the streets of Venice. Hermolao 
Dcmato, tiie proweAUore whom Sforza took prisoner at 
Oaravaggie, and who now filled the more important post of a 
chief of oie Ten, was murdered on his return from a sitting 
of that council at his own door by unknown hands. The 
inagmtude of the offence, and the violation of the high 
dienity of the Ten, demanded a victim ; and the coadjutors 
or the slain magistrate caught with eager gra^ at Ihe 
slightest clew wUch suspicion could afford. A domestic vet 
the service of Giacopo Foscari had been seen in Venice on 
the evening of the murder, and on the following morning, 
when met m a boat off Mestre by a chief of the Ten, and 
asked *' What news 1" he had answered by reporting the as- 
sassination several hours before it was generally known* 
It might seem that such frankness of itself disproved. all 
participation in the crime ; for the author of it was not 
likely thus unseasonably and prematurely to disclose its 
committal. But the Ten thought differently ; and matters , 
which io othera bore conviction of innocence, to .them 
savoured strongly of guilt. The servant was arreated, vf^ 
WknmfA^ and baibazoMly tortoxied i but even the eightieth 
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application of the strappado failed to elicit one eyllabki 
which might justify condemnation. That Giacopo Foscari 
had experienced the severity of the council's judgment, 
and that its jealous watchfulness was daily imposing some 
|iew restraint upon his father's authority, powerfully ope- 
rated to convince the Ten that they must themselves in 
return be objects of his deieidly enmity. Who else, they 
said, could be more likely to arm the hand of an assassin 
against a chief of the Ten, than one wjiom the Ten have 
visited with punishment t On this unjust and unsupported 
surmise, the young Foscari was Tecalled from Treviso, 
placed ^n the rack which his servant had just vacated, tor- 
tured again in his father's presence, and not absolved 
even after he resolutely persisted in denying unto the end. 
** Giacopo Foscari," as the memorable sentence pronounced 
against him, still existing among the archives of Venice, de- 
flares, *< accused of the murder of Hermolao Donate, has 
tieen arrested and examined, and, from the testimony, evi- 
dence, and documents exhibited, it disHnctly appears that 
he is guilty of the aforesaid crime ; nevertheless, on account 
X>f his obstinacy, and of enchantments and spells in his pos- 
session, of which there are manifest proof s^ it has not been 
possible to extract from him the truth which is clear from 
parole and written evidence ; for while he was on the cord 
he uttered neither word nor groan, but only murmured 
somewhat to himself indistinctly and under his breath; 
.therefore, as the honour of the state requires^ he is condemned 
io a more distant banishment in Candia." There, the 
acuteness of his mental and bodily sufferings produced 
temporary loss of reason ; a short abode in Venice was 
permitted for its restoration, and he was then remanded to 
his former exile. Will it be credited that a distinct proof 
of his innocence, obtained by the discovery of the real as- 
sassin, wrought no change in his unjust and cruel sentence — 
that he w^s enjoined still to remain at Canea, although 
Nicolo Erizzo, a noble in&mous for other crimes which 
Donato had punished, confessed to the priest who ministered 
to him on his death-bed, that it was beneath his dagger the 
murdered counsellor had fallen ? 

The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscari endured 
had by no means chilled the passionate love with which he 
continued to regard his ungrateful country. He was now 
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ffkelnded fiom all oamnmhicaiion with his family, torn from 
Che wife of his offectiont, debarred from the society of his 
children, hopeless of again embracinff those parents who 
had already far outstripped the natural term of human ex- 
istence; and to his imagination, for ever centering itself 
upon the single desire of return, life presented >no other 
object deserving pursuit; till, for the attainment fif this 
wish, life itself at length appeared to be scarcely more than 
•nn adequate sacrifice. Preyed upon by this fever of the 
heart, after mx vem* unavailing suit for a remission of 
punirfiment, in the summer of 1456 he addressed a letter to 
the Duke of Milan, imploring his good offices with the 
senate. That letter, purposely left open in a place obv^ 
ons- to the spies by whom even in his exile he' was sur- 
rounded, and afterward intrusted to an equally treacherous 
hand for delivery to Sforza, was conveyed, as the writer 
intended, to the Council of Ten; and the result, which 
equally ftilfilled his expectation, was a hasty summons to 
Venice to answer fo<^ the heavy crime of soliciting foreiga 
intercession with his native government. 

For -a third time, Francesco Foscari listened to the accu- 
sation of his son — for the first time he heard him openly 
avow die charge of his accusers, and calmly state that his 
ofTence, such as it was, had been committed designedly and 
aforethought, with the sole object of detection, in order th^ 
he might he brought back, even as a malefactor, to Venice. 
This prompt and voluntary declaration, however, was not 
BUificient to decide the nice hesitation of his judges. Guilt, 
they said, might be too easily admitted as well as too per- 
tinaciously denied; and the same process therefore by 
which at other times confession was wrested from the 
hardened criminal might now compel a too facile self-accuser 
to retract his acknowledgment. The father again looked 
on while his son was raised on the accursed cord no less 
than thirty times, in order that, under his agony, he might 
be induced to utter a' lyinff declaration of innocence. Sut 
this cruelty was exercised in vain ; and when nature gave 
way the sufferer was carried to the apartments of the doffe, 
torn, bleeding, senseless, and dislocated, but firm in his 
original piirpose. Nor haid his persecutors relaxed in theirs ; 
ikey renewed his sentence of exile, and added that its first 
year should he passed in prison. Before he embazked, ona 
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Interview was pennitted with his family* The doge, as 
Sanuto, perhaps unconscious of the pathos of his simplicity, 
has narrated, was an aged and decrepit man, who walked 
with the support of a crutdi, and when he came into the 
chamber, he spake with great finnness, so that it might 
«eem it was not his son whom' he was addressing, bat it 
was his son — ^his only son. ** Go, Giacopo," was bis reply, 
when prayed for. the last time to solicit mercy ; << Go, Gi- 
acopo, submit to the will of your coustry, and seek nothing 
further." This effort of self-restraint was beyond the 
powers, not of the old man's enduring spirit, but of his 
exhausted frame ; and when he retired he swooned in the 
aims of his attendants. Giacopo reached his Candian pri- 
son, and was shortly afterward released by death. 

Francesco Foscari, far less happy in his survival, con- 
tinued to live on, but it was in sorrow and feebleness which 
prevented attention to the duties of his high office : he 
remained secluded in his chamber, never went abroad, and 
absented himself even from the sittings of the councils. 
No practical inconvenience could result from this want of 
activity in the chief magistrate ; for the constitution suffi- 
ciently provided against any accidental suspension of his 
personal fiinctions, and his place in council and oo state 
occasions was supplied by an authorized deputy. Some 
indulgence, moreover, might be thought due to the extreme 
age and domestic griefs of Foscari ; since they appeared to 
promise that any mvour which might be granted would be 
claimed but for a short period. But yet further trials y/ere 
in store. Giacopo Loredano, who in 1467 was appointed 
one of the chiefs of the Ten, belonged to a family betweeii 
which and that of Foscari an hereditary feud had long ex* 
isted. His uncle Pietro, after gaining hiffh distinction iii 
active service, as Admiral of Venice, on his return to the 
^capital, headed the political faction which opposed tha 
warlike projects of the doge ; divided applause with him 
by his eloquence in the councils ; and so far extended hia 
influence as frequently to obtain majorities in their divisions. 
In an evil moment of impatience, Foscari once publicly 
avowed in the senate, that so long as Pietro Loredano lived 
he should never feel himself really (o be doge. Not lon|r 
afterward, the itdmiral, engaged as proweditore with one 
x>f the armies opposed to Filippo-Maria, di^ sudd^y 9t » 
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militaiy baaqneC given after a short sospenuoii of aim* ; 
and the evil-omened words of Foscari were eomiected with 
his disease. It was remarked also that bit brother Marco 
Loredano, one of the awogaderi, died, in a somewhat simi* 
lar manner, while engag»i in instituting a legal process 
against a son-in-law of the doge for peculation upon the 
state. The fool ramonis partially excited by these onto- 
ward coincidences, for they appear m truth to have been no 
more, met with little acceptation, and were rejected or for* 
gotten except by a single bosom. Giacopo, the son of one, 
we nephew of the other deceased Loredano, gave foil credit 
to the accusation, inscribed on his Other's tomb at Sta. 
£Iena that he died by poison, bound himself by a solemn 
TOW to the most deadly and unrelenting pursuit of rerengei 
and fulfilled that vow to the uttermosL 

During the lifetime of Pietro Loredano, Foscari, willing 
to terminate the feud by domestic alliance, had tendered the 
hand of his daughter to one of his rival's sons. The youth 
saw his proffered bride, openly expressed dislike of her 
person, and rejected her with maiked discourtesy ; so that, 
in the quarrel thus heightened, Foscari might now conceive 
himself to be the most injured party, ^lot such was the 
impression of Giacopo Loredano ; year after year he gzimly 
awaited the season most fitted for his unbending purpose ; 
and it arriyed at length when he found himself in authority 
among the Ten. Relying upon the ascendency belongin||f 
to that high station, he haxarded a proposal for the deposi- 
tion of the aged doge, which was at first, however^ received 
with coldness ; for those who had twice before refused a 
voluntary abdication, shrank from the strange contradiction 
of now demanding one on compulsion. A junta was re- 
quired to assist in their deliberations, and among the asses- 
sors elected by the great council, in complete ignorance of 
the purpose for which they were needed, was Marco Fos- 
cari, h mrocurtUore of St. Mark, and brother of the doge 
himself. The Ten perceived that to reject his assistance 
ini^ht excite suspicion, while to procure ms apparent appro^ 
bation would give a show of impartiality to their process ; 
his nomination, therefore, was accepted, but he was re- 
moved to a separate apartment, excluded firom the debate, 
•worn to keep^ that exclusion secret, and yet compelled to 
Assent to the final decree in the. discussion of which he faa4 
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not been allowed to particlpete. The council let dniifup 
eight days and.neaily as many nights ; and at the close of 
their pfotraeted meetings a committee was deputed to re- 
quest the abdication of the doge. The old man leceived 
them with surprise, but with compofpiTe, and replied that he 
had sworn not to ilbdicate, and therefore must maintain Ins 
faith. It was not possible that he could resign ; but if it 
appealed fit to their wisdom that he should cease to be doge, 
they had it in their power to make a proposal to that eroet 
td the Chreat CounciL It was far, however, from the inten- 
tion of the Ten to subject theifeiselves to the chances of de- 
bate in that larger body ; and assuming to their own ma^s- 
tracy a prerogative not attributed to it by the constitution, 
they discharged Foscari from his oath, declared his office 
vacant, assigned to him a pension of 2000 ducats, and en- 
joined him to quit the palace within three dayH, on pain of 
confiscation of all his property. Loredano, to whom the 
right belonged, according to the weekly routine of ofRcCf 
enjoyed the barbarous satis&ction of presenting this decree 
with his own hand. '< Who are you, signor ?'* inquired the 
doffe of another chief of the Ten who accompanied him, 
and whose person he did not immediately recognise. *' I 
am a son of Marco Memmb.'* — ** Ah, your father,'* replied 
Foscari, ^ is my friend." Then declaring that he yielded 
wiHing obedience to the most excellent Council of Ten, and 
laying aside the ducal bonnet and robes, he surrendered his 
ring of office, which Was broken in his presence. On the 
morrow, when he prepared to leave the palace, it was sug- 
gested to him that he should retire by a private staircase, 
and thus avoid the concourse aesembled m the court>yard 
below. With calm diirnity he refiised the proposition ; he 
would descend, he said, by no other than the self-same steps 
by which he had mounted thirty years before. Accordingly, 
supported by his brother, he slowly traversed the Giant's 
Stairs, and at their foot, leaning on his staff, and turning 
round to the palace, he accompanied his last look to it with 
these parting words, " My services established me within 
your walls ; it is the malice of my enemies which tears me 
from them !" 

It was to the oligarchy alone that Foscari was obnoxious ; 
by the populace he had always been beloved, and strange in- 
deed woiUd it have been had he now failed to excite their 
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■ympatl^. But even the regrets of the people of Venice 
were fettered by their tyrante ; and whatever pity they 
might secretly continue to cherish for their wronged and 
humiliated prince, ail expression of it was silenced by a per- 
emptory decree of the council, forbidding any mention of 
his name, and annexing death as a penalty to disobedience. 
On the fifth day after Foscari's depositi(m Pasoai.e Mali- 
piBBi was elected doge. The dethroned prince heard the 
announcement of his successor by the bell of the Coftipo- 
laU, suppressed his agitation, but ruptured a blood-Teem^ in 
the exertion, and died in a few hours. It is said that when 
the dose of this piteous tragedy was declared to Loredano^ 
who, like most other nobles of his time, was engaged in 
commerce, he took down one of his legers and turned to a 
blank lea£ Opposite to that page was an entry in his own 
writing among his list of debtors, << Francesco Foscari for 
the death of my father and my uncle." The bi^lanee was 
now adjusted ; he wrote on the other side. ** He has paid 
me,'* and closed the account of Uood !* 

* Sanvto (ap. Marat, xxti.) is our main avtfaority fbr tbe sad talo of the 
FoBctri, and it may be rif bt to notice a few trifling mutleulara In which 
we bsve difEMred (torn Mme modem writer* of eminence. 

M. de Siainondi {Rep. Ital. z. 41) places tbe dMe^s aecond wish to 
abdicate after Uie condemnation of hie eon in 1450, and calls him 86 
years of age at the time of bis death.— (40.) Sanuto fixes that offbr oT 
KsigsatkHi in 144S, and 4lM qsupb on Foaesri'S monnwewt dedans 
bim to have died at 84. 

For the fine incident— r hapagatck—vte are indebted to Dam (iL 520), 
who cites PalazKi {Faiti DucaUt) and Viandolo, by neither of whom 
have we been able to find tbe Act supported. Dam also states Glaeooo 
Loredsno to have been the ton of Pietro.— (528.) By Vetior Sandi (Ui. 
▼iii. p. 710) be is called his ruphao. Tbe pension assigned by the Ten 
W8» SOOO dttcats, the time Ibr qnitting tbe palace three days, according to 
Saaato; Dam makes the former 1500, the latter oight : bnt be bad ac- 
cess to a raanascript document, amcmg the archives of Venice, appa- 
rentiy of high ambority, and this may explain his variations. 

Laid Byron, in bis Tragedy, The Two Fo$earif a play in which the 
raggedness of execation is flur ttom being compensated by beauties of 
eoBoeption, has not ventured upon Airther deviation fVom historical 
troth tban is fUly authorized by the iicenae of the drama. We may 
ivmark, however, that there is no voucher by which Loredano is proved 
to have been aa agent in tbe persecution of Giacopo Foscari in 1450, and 
that he did doc become a Capo de* Died till tbe following year ; that Gl- 
aeopo^s death occurred, not at Venice, but at-Canea; that fifteen months 
elapsed between his last condemnation and his fttber's deposition ; thtt 
after he had been tortured be was removed to tbe ducal apartments, not 
.toons of thsjwsn; and thst ths death ofdMddsrFoscaii took pjaoo^ 
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To the reign of Foicaif may now be attributed wiiboer* 
ttinty tiie orffmnization ef that portentous tribunal com** 
posed of the three inquisitom of the state. The origin di 
that body, no lest than its proceedings, was long invoWed in 
hopeless mystery, till the laborious research of the late 
Comte Daru unrolled the manuscript statuterin the Royal 
Library at Paris ; and brought to Kght a decree of the Grand 
Council also, bearing date the 16th June, 1454, by which . 
the 'Ten, in consequence of the difficulty found in assem-^ 
bling their membeis with sufficient promptitude on every oc- 
casion on which their services might be requisite;, are au- 
thorized to choose three persons under the above title ( two 
(/ Neri) from their own council, one (iZ Rosto) from that 
of the doge ; the former coBsequently to exercise their func- 
tions for a year^ the latter for eight months, the periods of 
their respective original counsetlorships. The powers 
granted by the Ten are briefly stated in a second decree of 
Uieir o#n, passed throe days afterward. By that ordinance 
the inquisitors were invested with all the plenary authority 
possessed by their electors, over every person of what d^ 
gree soever, in the ropubli^ be he citizen, noble, magistrate, 
ecclesiastic, or. even one of the Ten themselves ; pver all 
individuals^ in a word, who fdmuldin any way expose them- 
selves to merited punishment. The penalties ^hich they 
might inflict were left solely to their own discretion, and ex- 
tended to death,' either by public or secret execution. , Each 
member singly might take all steps preparatory to, judgment, 
but a definitive sentence could be pronouncea only by their 
unammous voices. The terrific dungeons, whether under 
the leaden roois (/ Piombi)^ or beneath the level of the 
canals, in the hollowed walls of the palace XI Pozzi)^ were 
placed at their disposal ; they held the keys of the treasuiy 
of the Ten without being accountable for the sums which 

not at ttie palace, bot in his own house ; not innnediatidy en his descent 
ftom the Giant's Stairs, but 0Te days afterward. 

Mr. Begers, in the notes upon hia very striliing venion of this metan- 
efafdy story in his Jtedy^hw ftflen into two alight errors, whioh we micht 

KM unnoticed if it were not for the deserved popularity of the poeatu 
redano, he aays, was **one of the invisible three,** that is, one of tlis 
state inquisitors. There is not any ground for this asaeition, and Pnm 
the constitution of that darlc tribunal, none of the inquisitors were ever 
known. Again he says, and refers to Sanuto as his authority, that the 
doge Foscari died while at mass; Sanuto only says that Malipieri, hie' 
•neoeasor, was at mass when fas reseiTed the a^eoontof FSscan^dsacli. 
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ikeiy might draw from it ; all goteraoia, commancters, and 
ambass^ors on foreign .stations were enjoined implicit obe- 
dience to their mandatea ; ikfBy were permitted to frame 
their own statutes^ with the power of altering) rescinding, 
or adding to them from time to time ; and effectually to 
guard against the chief hazard by which their secrecy mighl 
be violated, i^ papalUtOy that is, no one who had an eccle- 
siastic among his near connexions, or was at all interested 
in the court of Rome, was eligible as an Inquisitor of State, 
even although he might belong t« the Ten. 

Of a tribunal whose chief elements were secreqy and ter- 
ror, little that was authentic could be known, still less was 
likely to be spoken. By foreign writers, accordingly, it has 
for the most part been neglected or misrepresented ; by na- 
tive Venetians it has been approached with wary steps, and 
quitted with trembling haste ; as if those who lingered 
within its precincts dreaded to become entangled withm its 
grasp. The chief civil historian of Venice speaks briefly 
of its mysterious constitution, of the veneration due U> it 
by all citizens, of the breach of duty which any attempt to 
penetrate its obscurity would involve ; and he concludes by 
declaring *< with sincerity and simplicity, to the glory of 
this august tribunal, that if Rome, so admirable in the rest 
of h«r polity, had established a similar magistracy, she 
would still exist, secure from the corruptions which occa- 
sioned her dissolution."* A slight glance, for we can at- 
tempt tio more, at a few of the principal enactments of this 
most atrocious court, will evince th^ due value which may 
be placed on the above panegyric. These decrees are the 
only ordinances reduced to writing in which a legislative 
body has ever dared to erect a code upon the avowed basis 
of perfidy and assassination. Never yet did the principle 
of iU establish so free a traffic for the interchange of crime, 
so unrestricted a mart in which mankind might barter their 
iniquity ; never was the committal of certain and irreme- 
diable evil so fully authorized for the chance of questionable 
wsA ambiguous good ; never was every generous emotion 
of moral instinct, every accredited maxim of social duty so 
debased and subjugated to the baneful yoke of an assumed 
political expediency. The statutes of the Venetian Inqui* 

I 

* V. aaadi, SionaCmUdiVeaitgia, vd. il.p. U. 1. 1. p.S. 
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•itioii of 9tatof now ezpMed to the genoial eje, exceed 
every other product of human wickedness in premieditated, 
doUberatej systematic, unmixed, undissembled flagitious 
oess. 

This code, entirely written in the autograph of one of the 
inquisitors, was deposited in a casket of which each of the 
three magistrates by turns kept the key. In the outset it 
declared that every process of the tribunal was for ever to 
be preserved secret, and that no inquisitor should betray 
that he was such by any outward sign, but everywhere con« 
stantly maintain the character of a merely private individual : 
since the advantage with which the state could be served 
was considered to be strictly proportionate to. the mystery 
in which thi^i tribunal was enveloped. Hence its citatiojis, 
arrests, and other instruments were to be issued in the name 
of the Ten, its examinations conducted, its judgments pro- 
nounced by the mouths of secretaries. Even if an accused 
party after arrest should escape condemnation (a rare 
event !) he was to learn his acquittal and release, not by 
a direct sentence, but by a surly rebuke from his jailer 
— " What are you doing there 1 out with you !'* was the 
greeting with which the turnkey entered the cell of a pris- 
oner about to be restored to liberty. Spies (xaccordarUi^ a 
smooth and gentle title) were to be procured with the ut- 
most diligence from every class, artisans, citizens, nobles^ 
and religious ; and their rewards were to be adjusted in 
such manner as might rather perpetiially excite than abso- 
lutely satiate expectation. The nice sensitiveness of honour 
which this Judas-band mi^ht be supposed to cherish, was 
respected with peculiar delicacy. Should they be taunted 
{moteggiati) by any one in terms which might impair their 
zeal or prevent the addiction of others to similar employ- 
ment, or should they even be called " spies of the state in- 
quisitors," the person so naming them was to be arrested, 
tortured till he revealed the method by which he obtained 
this dangerous knowledge, and punished afterward at the 
discretion of the tribunal. 

Four at least of these agents, each unknown to the other, 
and all selected from the inferior classes, were to watch 
every ambassador resident in Venice ; and the numerous pro- 
visions respecting the observation of foreign ministers were 
singularly precise. The great object appears to have been 
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Hie prefentioii of mtefooofM between tfaem and the natire 
nobtUtj. The fint attempt of the spies was always to be 
nuiide upon their secretaries, to whom a large monthly sti- 
pend might be promised solely for the reTelation of any ae* 
eret oonmieree between their masters and a noble ; the fit* 
test persons throogh whom these oyertnres coald be made 
were monks and Jews, both of whom it is said gain admie- 
mon ereiywhere.* If an ordinary spy proved msoffident 
to penetrate the diplomatic secrets, some Venetian con- 
donned to banisfament was histmcted to take asylum in the 
ambassador's palace ; immonity from the pursuit of govern- 
ment being promised for the time, and a mtnre recompense 
also propmoned to his discoveries. The asylum in the 
above instanre was manifostly a pretext ; but as the privi- 
lege was really allowed by the law of nations, it was often 
daini^ in earnest ; and in these cases the inquisitors re- 
•otved that if the offence for which the criminal sought re- 
fuge were slight, all knowledge of his hiding-place should 
be diasembled ; but if of graver hue, every means should be 
taken to arrest, or if these were unsuccessihl to assassinate 
him. If the fugitive were a noble, however trilSing might 
be his iault, he imould be assassinated without a moment's 
he8itation.t Whenever « foreign ambassador should solicit 
pArdoB for an exile» due caie must be taken to examine into 
the character of the party ; and if he prove to be of mean 
eoodition, loose morals, and narrow circuinstances, (how well 
^ these children of the tempter understand whet spirits 
were most open to their wiles !) it was probable that he 
might be gained e* Ai^y* Propositions therefore should 
be made to him to tup&rinUnd the establishment of the ann 
bassador ; to whom, on account of the fovour conferred on 
him, he would be likely to obtain fitmiliar access ; and whom 
eceordingl^, un^er an uipearance of gratitude, he might the 
more roMily betray, if any noble mould report to the in- 
qoisitors pvooosab made to mm by an ambainador, he should 
be aothonzed to continue the treasonable negotiation until 
the i|itemiediate agent could be seized in the very act : then^ 
promed it were not the ambassador himself or the secre- 
tary of legation, but some minor agent, of whose quality and 
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penon ienortmee might be pvetflndedy he was to be imiBe* 
aiately £owned. 

Especially farotirable opportniiities for obsenration mi^ht 
be found, it was said, whenever an ambaseador was making 
choice of a residence. It was already an established law, 
that if ji, foreign minister negotiated with a nobleman for 
hu housed the owner must not complete his bargain with* 
out first obtainirig'permission fipom the Ten, who prescribed 
to him the fit method of conducting his treaty without hold« 
ing the slightest forbidden intercourse with the- stranger. 
But, for still greater security, each inquisitor now resolved 
to examine separately and with the utmost particularity 
every house intended as thie abode of a foreign minister, in 
order to determine whether any secret communication could 
be established with the adjoming tenements ; and whether 
its roof were level with those of its netgbSKHirs, so thtft per* 
sons might pass from one to the other. If such were tha 
case, and the house next door were occupied by a Dobla 
owner, he was to be admaed to quit, and to let iJt to some ona 
of an inferior class ; and if hp has a grain of good seosey 
says the statute, he will understand and obey. If a ndi£a 
only rented the adjoining premises, be was at once |o becoaa- 
manded to dislodge, and his place was to be supplied by a 
spy ; the expenses of whose estabfishment, if jiecessaiy, 
should.be defrayed by the tribunal. Snares were alsolati 
for the lighter and more unguarded moments of the repre- 
sentatives of friendly powers ; and if a i^y could dtscovet 
any amatory intercourse, he was ipstruoted to connect him- 
self by similar ties with the favouri^ mistress oi the am- 
bassador ; under a plea of jealousy to conceal himself in 
her apartments ; and thus to ascertain whether they wera 
frequented by any Venetian noble. < If they were so, the in- 
quisitors would determine from the general eharaciter of tha 
visiter whether he were a perspn likely to divert such a ren- 
dezvous to other intrigues than those of gallantly. On satis- 
factorily determining Ms innocence, they would be content 
to warn him of indiscretion, and to prohibit ^him by menaoa 
of severe punishment from the further maintenance of so 
hazardous an intercourse. 

. The envoy of the holy see, and, in later times, that of 
Spain also, were watched more closely by the inquisitors 
than those 6f other states. Any ambaiBsaidor of the repub- 
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he to the Vatiean, who aboald accept an ecdemastical ap» 
pomtmant, either for himself or for any connezioD, wap to 
be subject^ beaidea all other statutable penalties, to confis- 
cation of the revennes of his benefice, and if he dared to 
appeat to Rome he was to be assassinated secretly and in- 
stantly. The palace of the nuncio in Venice was regarded 
with ceaseless so^cion, for the ecclesiastics always suc- 
cessfiiUy* maintained their privilege of .firee access to its 
walls ; therefore the most jealous vigilance was exercised ; 
and it was recommended that some ecclesiastic, distin- 
fished for subtlety, for needy circumstances, and for 
pairiatk zetd^ some ** bishop in partibuM'^ for example, 
should be selected to win the confidence of the nuncio; 
end from time to time, mider pretext of important disclor 
•urea, to pour into his ear a succession of false advices, 
adapted to the views of government and the circumstuices 
of ttie moment. As a check to undue fireedom of conversa- 
tion among the nuncio's suite, if any one attached to it 
^uld presume to canvass. forbidden subjects, such as the 
limite of secular authority over ecclesiastical persons, and 
other matteiss of similar description, he was to be imme- 
diately assassinated ; care at the same time being taken to 
let it be well known by whose directions and on what ac- 
Mont the blow had been inflicted. Such Venetian prelates 
as wore snfficienUy hardy to propound like maxims toitkin 
the palace, were to be regiatered in. a book containing the 
Baaoa of eeekskuHei poeo acceUi; and all possible means 
wore to be employed to entangle them in vexatious lawsuits, 
by raisinff up cisiims, however ill-founded, upon their bene- 
wea, and by sequestering their revenues, till they should 
have sagacity enough to discover the reason for these pro- 
cesses, and to rq>ent their inadvertence. If they babbled 
mihoiU die palace, they were to be carried off secretly and 
subjected to long confinement; and whenever they per- 
nsted in cohtumacy after these sequestrations and tedious 
hnprisonments, measures of the uttermost rigour were to be 
Mi^loyed; since it is only by the knife and the cautei^ 
Iferro e fiuoeo) that an inveterate disease can be extermi- 
nated. Notwithstanding the bold attitude with which the 
Venetiaa government confronted the encroachments of the 
pmi^, it is plain, upon a conmarison of the ordinance^ 
poectuig laics with that directed against ecclesiastics, thai 
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the latter were regaided with a tendemese not extended to 
the formei, howeTer dignified might be their ftation. 

Another proceedings •eemingiy directed in an' especial 
manner asauist Spain, and therefore belon^ng to a oon« 
eiderahly Uter period than the first appointment of the In- 
qabition of State, exceeds in complicaied iniquity any of 
those which ^e have as yet noticed. Reports, it was said, 
were often siibocltted to the tribunal that nnknown ov 
masked persons, by night or during the carnival, made 
overtures from the government of Spain to certain noUee^ 
The persons thus invited, by promising their decision at a 
future interview, gained time to inform the inqnintors ; to 
whom they likewise tendered thetr service for the assasii* 
nation of the agent, provided they might be idlowed to 
carry pistols, agaiAst the usage of which in the streets of 
Venice a stanmng law jexistM. M«iy reasons ooncorred 
to induce the rejection of this proposal ; but it was thought 
advisable that the episcopal spy before notioed. should 
whisper to the nuncio that at had been accepted ; with a fell 
confidence that the nuncio in turn would transmit the intel- 
ligence to the Spanish ambassador, who might in conso* 
quence be detened by the peril of his emissary from con* 
tinuing the intrigue. Nevertheless, as the statute reasotte» 
the ministers employed by crowned heads are, for the moet 
part, too subtle and sagacious to be thus easily dajoled ; and 
It is probable, therefore, that the real nature ^the device < 
will be suspected : so that in order to give it a colouring of' 
truth, which may produce the same effect as truth itsid^ 
recourse must be nad to the following process : The in- 
quisitors must find out some banished Venetian, who has 
eluded his sentence, and contmues to reside in the city ; 
taking care that he be a person of more than ordinary oa^ 
pacity and consideration. Then, selecting from their spies 
a nobleman of attested courage, and who i$ metuaUy a mem' 
berofthe settaU at the ftme, they must instruct hun to as^ 
sassmate the exile ; and afterward, but with some ostenta^ 
tion of secrecy, to boast of his exploit, adding that it was 
committed in consequence of a treasonable overture from 
Spain which the murdered man ventured to propose. Again^ 
after the lapse of a few more days, he was to announce 
that he had received fiiU pardon for the deed of blood* 
The «mbiMwad«^» well knowing thai the pefMm killed wae 
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M one of faff afents, woiild at once Imagine that ttie noble 
ptA made a lalae repreientatioii to the'inquisiton, and had 
aisttaMd public mothrea tor the revenge of aome privatd 
^uarial ; but peieeiYmg also that the aasaasin had been 
paidoned in oonaequence of his fidelity under the pretended 
temptation, he wOtUd deoat from' any real intrigue, throagh 
a eonviction that aimilai' indulgenee would again be ex- 
tended to' a similar murder. In order to prevent any «ua- 
picion of collusion, the man was to be killed, not with pis* 
lals, but with the stiletto ; and if he weie an exile who at 
any time had aonght asylum in the ambassador's palace, it 
wmild be very much to the purpose {tarebhe ttneo molto pd 
4k fropoaiiQ) ; since it mig^t then be supposed that, although 
without previous sanction, he really did make the pretended 
aveituni^ in order that, if the negotiation ripened, he might 
claim merit for it with his patron and protector.. 

The method recommended to counter^I the influence of 
any foreign statesman hostile to the interests of Venice is 
not indeed so blooihr as that just detailed, but it is equally 
insidious. £v«y Venetian noble on- his return from an 
«n|wissy formally reported to the senate all matters con- 
nected with his recent mission, and under the circumstances 
above mentioned he was' instructed to interweave in tUs 
official dodunent a notice that he had bribed the obnoxious 
minister in question ; who had promised entire devotion to 
the service of Venice hereaiter, with the sole proviso that, 
Ux greater secrecy, his conversion must apparently be 
gradnaL Care was to b^ taken that this report went forth 
to the puUic, and was conveyed to the court most concerned 
in it by its ownambassador, by some enemy of the denounced, 
or, with yet greater certainty, by Charging the episcopal spy 
4o deliver it with much affectation' of mystery to the nuncio, 
£mm whom it would immediately find conveyance to those 
ears by winch the inquisitors most desired it should be be- 
lieved : and thus would factually destroy the weight of 
the individual whose reputation it was in^nded to under* 
mine. 

To pass to regulations of domestic polity. Every morn- 
ing, after a sitting of the Great Council, the inquisitors were 
to assemble and to discuss the fortunes, habits, and charac- 
ters of such nobles as had been appointed to any offices of 
state. Two i^es, mutually unknown> wen to be attached 

H3 
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to^anjr of CImm mp&a ^rbom tuipidoii might rfst, to kXkfW 
^1 their 8tapfl» tfid to report kU their actions. If thoao 
aniiMriee thould &il to 4iicoTer any thing of moment, A 
more dexteroos person was to be selected toirisit the noble 
by niffht, and to offer him a bribe from some foreign am- 
bassador for a betrayal of the secrets of the cenndi. ETen 
if he withstood that trial, but did not immediately denounce 
the overture, he was to be registered in t^IAbro de* SospeUif 
and ever aftierward to be caiefnily observed. If any noble 
not under sentence of exile should enter into the service of 
a foreign court, he. was to be recalled home; on disebe- 
dience, his relatione were to be imprisoned; after two 
months' contumacy, he was to be assassinated wherever he 
could be found ; or, that attempt foiling, to be erased from 
the Golden Book. A yeiy similar process was ratiployed 
against artisans who exported with them any native mano* 
&tttre. Should any noble, while speaking in the senate 
or the Grand Council, wander from his subject into matters 
deemed prejudicial to Uie state, he was to be immediately 
inteirupbed by one of the cUefr of the Ten. In case tho 
orator disputed this authority, or said any tUng injurious to 
it, no notice was to be taken at the moment ; but he was 
to be arrested on the close of the sitting, tried according to 
his offence, and, if direct means of conviction weie: nnat* 
tainable, to be put to death privately. An freedom of de^ 
bate in the legislative bodies was thus narrowly limited, It 
can be no matter of surprise that reetraint was imjposed 
upon conversation elsewhere. A noble guilty of indiecv^ 
tion of speech was to be twice admonished ; on the thkd 
offence, to be prohibited from appearing in the poMic strtete 
or councils for two yean ; if he disobeyed, or u he relapeed 
after the two years {tonuuMt a vomito is the strong erpree* 
sion of the original), he was to be drowned as imlorriglUe. 
In order to obtain notice of these derelictions, the noble 
spies sedulously watched all members of their own class ia 
their assemblief on the Broglio^* the arcade ua^er tho 

*Tln9Ni'l»diiuqrbe4i!0Mid«radtlMExeluuigeofUieT«MllaniMMIity, 
lo which tiMy bioiif bt their votes te market, and /or BngUo with tbesi 
answered preciMly to the commercial phrase to m e» ^Ckang: No one 
oTlBlhrior rank wae permitted to intrade within its prednets while fke- 
taeated bv the Bobus, and sepaiats walks wsie eoB^wntlooally sol 
epsrt 9k tts diflhwnt ulassas amspg thsmwilvus. Tlw pspilar dtiivi^ 
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doc&l palace wfafch waJs tbrir pmilegad leaoit ; the eailjr 
morning hoUra were judged to be most firrourable for l^eao 
dwerratione, becanae the pramenade being leas frequented 
at that time, greater license, it was thought, might then be 
hazarded. 

Upon the honour of a class of men thus debased by mu* 
tnal treachery, little reliance could be placed by the govern* 
tnent which taught them to betray, and whtch therefore 
Indeed possessed the fullest mean/i of estimating their ye* 
Bality. Accordingly, we find most severe penalties attached 
to an offence, suspicion of which could not affect the no* 
l^ty of any other countnr than Venice. Fraudulent bal- 
loting was punished with six years' confinement in the 
Fiomhi^ succeeded by as many more of exclusion from 
the coundl ; and a repetition of the crime, with death.* 
Another .or&sance affecting the patricians affords a lament* 
able portrait of the insecurity of Venetian society durinff 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. Many nobles, it 
appears, were in the habit of summoninj; individuals, at 
pleasure, before private tribunals in their own palaces; 
here, some were ordered to make payments to pretended 
ereditors, some to be reconciled to persons from whom they 
had suffered injury, others to forbear from suits of law which 
they were prosecutinff ; and, in fiirtherance of these several 
oppressive and iUegal demands, the self-constitnted magis* 
Irate fire^uently emploved menaces and blows, occasionally 
eamtal execution. The offender, if he had confined him- 
wdS to threats only, was to be severely repiimaiided and 

Am MrMiiar«, to enbroU, to cabal, vwy jQsUy ekanetsrised Ud^ 
«f eorrapCMD : but Sabsovino fires one araeh mora recondite. The 
vvtete of tbe Fia»«a tf< Son Jfoipo wae oaee, lie says, tlie Arelo, or Gar- 
den, of the monks of 8. Zsocarte; **dallaqval voee Brdo naeqn^qneee 
altm di BrogUo 6 Bngio, eigoifleaciva di qoelle eenmonie e di qneUe 
tneianti pn^fdete ehe fknno 1 nobOl P uno con itcio oaando rteeitane 
d*oclenere qoalelie magittrato Aella lemibUai; perefocM staado aeP 
lampi tntidu, all* tteamcadeiOuididatlllflaiaal, in Plana, aerrleeicar 
del soiftagio sao eU paasava, cMamata Brogih, al .aomtae qaalP atta 
dal iQOfo, e ai diaae/or JBttrie."— Fenetia ieacHtU, lib. L/ 88, ML 
1614. Bp. Bvmec aaya tkat Gay Patla angfeaiad to him tl» AMbtcheA 

*Dara aieacioBa aa aaeleat law by wkkh mora samai m y p aa M i 



It waa faifliGted npon thie oflbace. Any voter deiaetad ia di«Mia8 
asoiathaaaataiflebaU IntotlManiiBlg^ be dMWiettarwlBlam 
Vol. ▼. Ut. xadiv. p. 116^ MiSk 
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plaeed nndor obseTraftion : if he relapsed, he wm to be hph 
prisoned for at least t^ee years in the Piombi; and oA k 
third conviction, he was to be drowned. But i^ in theyorst 
instance, he had proceeded to acts of Tiolence, his ii 
diate punishment was to be proportioned to his degrjbe of 
fsiime. The penalty awarded might be death, and t^ len- 
der the example more impressive, this might be inn^cted 
publicly ; notwithstanding another statute which expressly 
declared, that whmneTer death was considered necess^ry« 
the scandal of open display should be avoided by drowning 
the nlalefactor privately in the CanaU Orfajio,* \ 

in two cases only was the interference of -.any othc^ 
portion of the government permitted. If one of the inquisi- 
tojrs themselves were denounced, a supplementary inquisi^ 
tor was named from the Ten to assist his two brethren* 
and on an accusation of one of the chiefs of the Ten, three 
assessors from that council were selected, and five voices 
were necessary for his condemnation ; if death were the 
penalty adjudged in this inst^ce, it was recommended that 
It should be inflicted by poison, rather than by any other 
mode. The 4og^ ^<^ exempt from citation before the 
inquisitors, and if subjected to a reprimand, it was delivered 
to him in his private apartments. In cases which affected 
officers of the arsenal, due regard was always to be paid to 
the great utility of their< profession. For the treatment of 
persons offensive to government, but of superior influence* 
whom it might not therefore^ be prudent to dismiss after 
they had been irritated by arrest, and whom it might be 
equally impolitic to put to death, even privately, on account 
of the power of their connexions, a convenient meiixif ter* 
mine was suggested. The jailer was instructed to pretend 
willingness to favour the prisoner's escape, and, on the 

* The Venetians assert that in the Lagunt, at the back of San Oiorfio 
Mafgiore, the Canale OrfanOf originally delT Arco^ reoeived its name 
after the defeat of Pepin, in ▲. D. 804 (toI. i. p. 13), by iwhich all ths 
children of Lombard^ were made orpJums. The author of that very 
rare tract the SqviUinio della Libertd VenetA rejects this notion, an4 
treats it as a eosa daridere. Etymologists, he says, had better tract 
the name to Or/neo, Or/nino, O^no, or Or/ho, all which words in 
Greek (meaning thereby dfxpvalos) signify black, dark, obscure ; epithet 
.which may reaaooably be assigned to a canal of very dangerous nari. 
gation^ without any forced reference to the fkble of Peiila's defeat 
tireek derivations, he adds, can h« by no means stnuoge to Venice.— O 
Vk adonikSM. 
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enmng \ttfan he Niewad ImiH ke wbs to admiikkter witA 
his last meal a poison of slow effect and leaving no ^^aee of 
its action; so that whenever death ensded, it was nol^ 
likely that it would be charged upon the inqoisltois. Bt 
•ach means, as this statute concludes, shall we satisfy both 
public and private duty, and justice will attain the end at 
which she aims, throu^ a way .somewhat more eircuitoua 
indeed than usual, hut also more secure. 

A similar tone of high moral reflection pervades the 
instructions to the governors of Cyprus and Candia. If 
there were any persons of noble birth or of superior influence 
tesident in wose islands, who, it was 1]iought, might be 
better out of the way {riatae U^' morto)^ they were to bf 
despatched secretly, provided the magistrate felt in his 
conscience that he could not proceed otherwise, and was 
able to answer for the act before God, with entire sincerity. 
So nicely shaded and graduated dso were the various 
species of possible offence, so delicately weighed and 
balanced were the proportions of contingent crime, that 
any one who engaged to arrest or assassinate an exile 
could not be paid by grace accorded to another exile, unless 
the arrested or assassinated were eqtially guilty with his 
companion in banishment. Thus alMS if a banished state* 
criminal sought pardon by proffering like lervices, the 
inquisitors were to determine whether the murdered were 
inferior or superior in guilt to the murderer ; if the foimery 
the assassin might be rewarded, but he could by.no means 
obtain an entire remission of punishment 

The operation of these most execrable statutes will 
firequently cast dark shadows over our iutnre pa||es ; and 
we return, not unwillingly, to a more active nairative, from 
this digression, which, aldiough perhAps long, is still ne* 
cessary for the elucidation of numerous leading nrinctples 
in the constitution of Venice. To the professw histonan^ 
however, we must relinquish the ungrateful task of re* 
cording in detail the many enormities which deform a war 
with the Turks, to a rapid view of which we are about to 
fireist ourselves. The wise policy of Sforza, since his 
acquisition of the duchy of Milan, maintained, with a lew 
unimpoftant exceptions, a steady peace throughout the 
states in lus vidnity, during the remainder of his liie^ and 
even for twenty yeacs beyond it ; and for awhilCi theiefoi% 
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We may toni from the baey soenes by which Italy hai beea 
so long agitated, to tnmsactions in countries far removed 
from her peninsala. *. . 

Christopobo Mobo, of a Candiote fiunily, was elected 
doge oh the decease of Malipieri, and, but a few 
A» i>. months after bis accessioii, a dispute witik the Pacha 
1462. of Athens respeotmg a fugitive slave ^read the 
flames ef war over the Morea and its adjacent dis- 
tricts.' A ferocious contest, evilly distinguished by foul 
acts of. mutual cruelty, raged during a bloody course of 
fifteen years ; and there is scarcely a spot on the Grecian 
•oil, endeared to us by geoarous associations, which was not 
polluted at some mom^iit of this war by rafiine, treachery, 
fxt massaclre. The sack of Argos by the Turks prolud«d 
the siege of Corinth by the .Venetians ; and during its 
investment, we read of an idle woric, which, nevertheless, 
forcibly recalls one of the most sj^irit-stirrinff portions of 
ancient history. Of the wall which the Peloponnesians 
threw across the Isthmus of. Corinth on the approach of 
Xerxes, Herodotus does little more than mention the exist- 
ence.* A similar fortification Was constructed by Manuel 
11. in 1413, which the Venetians afterward repaired, when 
in possession of the neighbouring city, without however 
finding it an adequate bsOTier against Turkish invasion. 
Nevertheless, in order to cover tl^ir besieging army, they 
BOW restored this useless outwork. Thirty thousand men 
were employed on this gigantic labour durin^f fifteen days ; 
in which time they covered a distance of six miles, from 
sea to sea, with a wall of uncemcnted stones, twelve feet 
in height, flanked by thirty-six toWers, and protected by a 
broad double fbsae, . But this rampart neither afforded 
confidence to its builders nor daunted their enemy ; as the 
Turks advanced, the Venetians abandoned their fortification 
without attempting its defence, and sought a surer position 
on the rocky promontory of Napoli di Romania, where they 
more successfully maintained themselves. 

Meantime JSneas Silvius, who held the pontificate, 
under the title of Pins II., having foiled in an attempt for 
the peaceable conversion of Mahomet II., whom he had 
soberly exhorted in an apostolical letter to renounce the 

♦ vUL 4a 
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Inpofltare of Ins Mvphet, and to «mbnce the Chmtiaii 
?erity, directed all nie cares to the organization of a new 
(hmeada. Indulgences were lavishtf distributed throoffhout 
Chri^endom, and the ardour of religious zeal and the 
terror of the Ottoman conquests collected a numerous but 
iU-appoiBted band of warriors, prefpared, under the personal 
gidunce of the holj &ther, to cMPunter the infidels. Venice, 
as one daeidy interested and already engaged in the contest, 
' was among the irst powers to which a papal britf was 
addressed ; -and the Doge Moro^ an old man, whose besetting 
piMsions were aToiice and lore of ease, was lost iif conster- 
nation at the propofMls which it conveyed^ '* The inctory 
which we anticfeate,'' wrote the animated and energetic 
ponttf^ '<will be rendered far more certain, if you, tho 
prince of Venice and captain of her armies, wUl accompany 
us in this war. We ourselves design to increase the terror 
•f the infideb fay a fall display of the dignity of St. Peter 
wad yoa, if jwi will vapeta in your Bucentaur, clad in the 
docid insignia, will m with dread Hot only the opposite 
•hoies of Greece and Asia, bnt even the whole oriental 
world;"* It was in vain, howewr, that this flattering 
•xaneration of his power was dropped into the dull ears 
of Moro ; that the bright eiamples of his predecessors 
wexe exhibited to bis closed eyes ; ^md.that he was invited 
to pursue the heroic steps of Pandolo an^ Contarini. 
'^Conie then, my dear son," wvote the holy father in 
eoBtinuance, ** and do not refiise to partake the toils which 
I myself willingly undergo. Plead net old affe in excyse, 
for the Duke of Bur^fundy, not less advanced in life than 
you are, and sovereign of a yet more distant country, 
midertakes the voyage. We too ourselves hesitate not to 
embark, although bowed beneath sixty-two winters, and 
tormented day and night by our infirmities. We three 
▼eterane will divide the superintendence of the war. A 
trinity is acceptable to Ood, and the Divine Trinity assu- 
redly will protect that which we shall constitute. Fail not, 
therefore, at the gathering ; neither fear a death which, if 
it happens, will conduct you to a better life. All of us 
most die in this world; and no death can be more an 

* TiM wbole or tMs InrM; tkmn which w have seleeted only a Aw ''i 

•enfeneM, may be fbond, amooc other writerey In ths Hlsiofy of P. 
iasdniaiii,Ub.vffi.p.«n'. 
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object of daiire ^bxa thot which is encountered in &e 
of God." 

Cogent and eoneolatofj as these avgvmeate no dooht 
api>eared to their framer, growing as wove these assoianoc*^ 
of blessinc and immortality, th^ met with no response m 
the chilled bosom of Moio. liVhen the bfief was read 
before thecoancil, he vehementlj pleaded his dedining 
years, his nnwarlike habits, and his attserriceablenefls ia 
the fi^ as excuses for disobeying the swumensw But hie 
protest was unavailing against the tmited Toicee ef the 
nobles. ** Most . serene prmce," was the eoadosive veplj 
of their spokesman, ** if your serenity refases to embaik 
with good-wiU^we shall compel you to go by fiwce; lor 
the honour and advantage of our eoaniry is fiir more dear 
to us than is your person." The doge answered not « 
word ; and the other senators, as we are told» tottforUd 
him by promising the assistance of firar of thc^-body as 
privy counsellors.* The rendesvous was fiied at ABeona^ 
whither Moro, having first consulted the astiologieia fix » 
fortunate hour, set udl wii!h a reluctant epifit. If otwilb* 
standing the good promise of the staia, a stotm surpmed 
tlie fleet in one of the canals, and carried away froni tira 
doge's galley its crimson banner biaaooed with gc^dpi 
images of St. Mark.f Scamly, however, bad he enteM 
the appointed port, when he learned, with iU-disBembleil 
joy, that the pro^ted expedition was arrested by the deatli 
of the pope ; who, exhausted by mental and bodily ial%w^ 
breathed nis last a few hours after the arrival of the Vene- 
tian armament. The sacred college partook bat little in 
the zeal of their deceased.cbief ; the crusade was abandoned^ 
and Moro, having unbuckled his armouiV todt his seat ni 
the consistory, received the thanks of the assembled cardi* 
»als, and joyfulljr returned to St. Mark's. 

The Turks, during these transaetions, were eamesUy 
negotiating European alliances, and one of their invitationa 
was addressed to the Duke of Milan, it waa not without 
Tery natural inquietude that the signory waa infoimed of 
fte arrival of Ottoman ambassadon at the Lombard ce«rt» 
of th^ honourable reception, and of i 
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t Venato cremlslno oo' Sanmarchi^ 4Ksra. U, U0O. 
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%h8^ Maliomet cdntinued the war hi Greece, Sforza shontd 
effect a diversion upon the Venetian territories in Italy. 
But thdit gteat man, both fronr declitaing health, and sound 
politieal foremghit, felt little inclination to disturb the peace 
tvhich he hM 80 lohg laboured to consolidate, and he ac- 
cordingly rejected the alliance. For some yeats palst he 
had hwti oppressed with nymip^mht of dropsy, but nis last 
ilhtess was only of tt^o da^s* duration. Fn^nly estalbfished 
€Mi his tlmme, WMch he seemed to htiye won by conquest 
solely in order to sheathe all sWofds around hmi ; in the 
height of glory and proitoerfty, and havingr secured his fam- 
ily by intermarriages wfth the princely nouses of 
Savoy, Arragon, and Firance, he expired on the 25th ,^^?* 
t>f Marrh, 1466, in the 65th year of his ap. His ^^^' 
sick condti Was watched with tender care by the high-minded 
and affectionate Bianca ; she soothed him by her attentions* 
elffi conralted with his physicians, she prepai^d and admin- 
istered his medicines ; and when the progress of fatal 
symptoms manifestly announced the rapia approach of his 
last houfr, suppressing her grief, she provided for the tran- 
quil succession of her sotn titileazzo, at that time in the ser- 
vice of the King of France, by forwarding messengers to 
hasten his presence in Milan ; and by despatching ambas- 
sadors to Venice and the other chief Italian powers, solicit- 
ing a continuance of their friendship. Then in the dead 
of the night assembling a council, she proposed fit measures 
for the restraint of that popular agitation which is so fVe* 
qnently excited by .the death of princes ; and, subduing 
every feminine weakness, although tier heart was rent asun- 
der by her loss, she addressed the senators with calmness 
and dignity, herself alone apparently unmoved amid the 
BMumers who surrounded her. Having thus fulfilled the 
Ibfty duties of a queen, and satisfied the paramount claims 
ef royalty, she no longer struggled against nature ; but, 
abandoned to softer and more wpmanly emotions, she threw 
herself upon the beloved, though Hfcless body, and refused 
to quit it till the moment of interment, which, contrary to 
usual Italian custom, was protracted, at her desire, beyond 
Ifhe second day. In a few months, the grave terminated her 
sorrows, by reuniting her to that husband whose attaching, 
«o less than conmftSiding, quftfities hiid conVefted a niar* 
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riag« oiigiiudly fmnnpted by an&ition, into a twnd of tim 
most ardent reciprocal affection.* 

War continued to rage -with unmitigated ferocity in the 
East; for, although Venice anxiously wished to disem- 
barrass herself from a struggle which exhausted both her 
blood and treasure without hope of advantage, the demands 
of Mahomet appeared too unreasonable to be admitted while 
there was any chance of obtaining their modification* The 
Venetians, after disembarking at Aulis (a port ennobled in 
ancient history by the rendezvous of the Grrecian fleet, pre- 
paratory to^its expeditioi^ against Troy), and descending to 
the Pirsus, attacked, stormed, and piUaged Athens; but 
this short-hved triumph was revenged, on the recovery of 
the city, by the empalement of a prowedUore captured 
during its siege, and a hideous slaughter in the assault. 
Mantmea was once more deluged with blood, which did not 
nmo flow in the cause of freedom ; and the Venetians, aban- 
doning the continent, concentrated themselves in Negrdpont, 
suffering and inflicting th^ most frightful cakonities. 
1470 '^^^ narrow strait which separates that island from 
* the opposite shore of Attica was crowded with a 
larger fleet than had filled its channel since the invasion of 
Xerxes; and Mahomet II., when encamped on the very 
promontory which had been occupied by the Persian tyrant, 
counted from his pavilion 400 vessels occupying a sea line 
six miles in length, and 300,000 menf marshalled under his 
banners. The strait was bridged by boats ; and although a 
feeble attempt was made by the Venetian admiral Canale 
to relieve the ancient Chalets (now bearing the same name 
as the island itself), he retired when within view of ite 
eagerly expecting garrison, not without imputation of cow- 
ardice, for which hi was displaced and punished. The V&» 
netians repulsed five assaults ; the sixth was fatal, and not 
one of its defenders survived the storm. Mahomet had de* 
nounced death against every soldier who should spare a sin- 
gle prisoner exceeding tw6nty years of age, and the slaugh- 

* SImoneta, apt^ Muratori, xxi. T76. 

t The Turkish fbrce probably is yery greatly exaggerated. Ripalta 
{op. Muratori, xx. 929) raises it to 500,00a Sabellico (Dec. ill. lib 8) 
and Cepio (i. p. 341) descend to 130,000, and Sanuto (1190), yet lower, to 
70,000 : but, taken at the very lowest estimate which has ever besft aa 
signed, tt most Ibarflilly outnumbered the Venetians. 
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ler consequent upon that menaee ^aa indiacriminate. Eveii 
the handfol of braye men which threw itaelf iato the citadel 
waa maaeacied after capitulation ; and their gallant com- 
mander, Erizzo, who had yielded only on a promise that his 
head should be respected, discoyered, too late, that the spirit 
of the savage conqueror's grant of immunity differed widely 
from its letter. His head, indeed, was untouched, but 
his body was placed beneath the saw, and he «cpired in 
torture.* 

The conquest of Negropont enabled the Turks to i^read 
themselves with rapid strides over the Morea, now wholly 
defenceless : they next advanced upon Dalmatia, rounded 
the head of the Adriatic, penetrated friuli, and ravaged 
even' so far as the neighbourhood of Udino. Their fleet 
lode triumphant ; all Europe was astonished by this humili- 
ation of "Venice upon the elemenlT over which, with few ex- 
ceptions, she had hitherto asserted dominion ; and the sur- 
prise was increased by the extreme suddenness with which 
the Turkish marine had aequired its superiority. Italy also 
was struck with terror by the irruption of ftesh barbarians 
UfMon her frontier. At the close of their foray, the war was 
princi^tly transferred to Dalmatia, and raged in that and 
adjoinmg districts during six years of miseiy and desolap 
tlon. It was then once again carried into Italy, and ex- 
tended almost to the very borders of the Lagunt 
themselves. The Pacha of Bosnia, again entering 2^77' 
Frinti, surprised the Venetian generals by nmid q^^^* 
marches, before any intelligence of his advancJB had 
been received. The Unes constructed on that frontier since 
the last invasion, if properly defended, would have been 
impregnable ; but the troops occupying them were sunk in 
idle securi^ and.forgetfohiess ; the Turks swam the rivers 
or mastered the bridges : and their light cavalry, having de- 
feated, on the banks of the Isonzo, the only band* which 
made head against them, spread themselves over the whole 
plain between that stream and Ihe Tagliamento, 8abellic<^ 

> * Dam hesitates respectiof the truth of this atrocious perfidy, and (Ah 
serves that it is mentioned neither by the Turl^iah bistoriana, nor, a Ar 
better reason Ibr disbelief, by Sairato. (Sabellico, however, reoorda it» 
and adds the tyrant's brutal >Bst, * PoUicitum se cervici non lateribns 
parsamm' (ill. 8, adjln.) ; and it is repealed by Sandi (viii. 0). Unbap- 
pUj SQch eraelty is by no SMSas alisn ftem sithsr the Mtktnal.or the 
pefsonal character ef Mabomet 
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who at the moment was seeldng shelteE in the invaded dis- 
trict from the plague, at nighibll mounted a tower near 
Udino, and from its aummit beheld a hundred villages in 
flames. On the next morning, the Tagliamento was crossed, 
and the fires of the succeeding nicht were visible even from 
the Campanile of $t. Mark's. After these actsof destrac- 
tion, the marauder^ prepared solely for ravage, and Content 
with the terror which they had inspired, withdrew upon 
Dalmatia. before any new force could be assembled to con- 
fr(H^t them. 

|n that country, so often desolated by war, the Yenetiana 
suffered a heavy lof s. ' Cxqya, now a puserable village, but 
once the capital of the heroic Scanderbeg,* and transferred 
by him. before his death to-tho signory, capitulated from 
want of smppUes, aftar in^eatm^nt for a whole year and a 
pMi^)^ andvianoe of the bitterest privatjkms. The 
1478 ^^^A> ^ ^ m»vess i98tium?nt att^t?d by his own 
^ * signet, guarantied safe-oondnct to svich ol its inhab- 
itants as wisheq to quit th^ city, and protection to all othera 
who would remain in it under the Tnrhish government. 
To a man, th^y preferred emigration, satisfied with what- 
ever new ^ata Venice might provide for thei? allotment. 
The princely abode of the Castiiots was ahaildoned by i|8 
native guardians; aiid the gates at which ^^9 victorious 
progress of Amurath had been chechedy and his days piob- 
ably shortened by the chagriii which their successful re- 
sistance occasioned! were now opened to his more |brtunat9 
£on. Twenty years after the d^ath of l^canderbeg, his 
surviving companions committed themf^lves to the ambi- 
guous ndelity of the Ottomam, not till then their^ con- 
querors ; and in fpite of the solemn pledge virhioh Hahomet 
had given, no nooner were they within hU. poyrev than hfl 
delivered them to the executioner. 

Scutari, fropi its great strength, i^e almost spo^f^aneona 
fertility of ita adjacent country, and the forests well adapted 
for ship-timber by which -it was eiicomp^fie4, oj^r^d an 
important station to Mahomet, panting for means to estab- 

* It is not ip this place tlwt the exploits of that most ^traqrdU 
iQanc9al)e|ntrodaoedr " * " , .v*^- 

the narrow ebmpaea ( ~ ' 
Derated, w^t)x gre^t 
UvU.) " 
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lish himself on the o|monte coast of Ita«3r ;• and it had 
aheady been unaaoceasni]^ invested. Even before the ialf 
et Greya, pmaralions on a fiur larger scale than had been 
employed at nrst were made for a renewal of the nege. 
After the close of the war, Sabellico was assured by eye- 
witnesses that not a spot of ground was to be discorered 
^om the battlements of that city, far as sight could range 
across the plain of up the mountains, which did not teem 
with armed men, tents, and artillery ; and to oppose this 
gigantic force, Scutari, one of the strongest Venetian de- 
pendencies, and even in our own days containing 12,000 
mhabitants, counted within her waUs no more than 600 
mercenaries, 1600 citizens, and 250 women. A breach was 
soon effected, and the TuriLs were twice led to the assault. 
On the second attack, Mahomet, careless how many lives he 
sacrificed if success were but attained, disposed his 80,000 
troopa in four separata divisions, with orders to relieve each 
other at intervals of six hours ; and thus to exhaust the 
garrison by the mere pressure of numbers continually re* 
newed. Slender as was the Venetian force even when 
mustered enl^ire, Antonio de* Lazzi, its brave commander, 
when apprized of the enemy's intention, determined to 
meet it by a similar arrangement ; and whUe a single small 
detachment manned the ramparts, tl^ee others were posted 
in reserve. The assault cemmeneed before daybreak, and 
as evening dosed, fresh battaliens continued to presa 
forwaid over the corpses of their fallen comrades, without 
planting one foot within the walls. During the whole 
night and the greater part of the following day, the combat 
raged unabat«Uy, till Mahomet, warned that he could no 
longer depend upon 'his troops, who began to murmur at 
being led to oertain and unavailinff slaughter, reluctantly 
withdrew, with the loss of a thftd of his army, and converted 
-the siege into a Blockade. The unintermitted sleet of 
arrows, covered by which the assailants advanced to this 
memorable storm, is mentioned by contemporary historians 
as one of its greatest terrors. A miserable cat, scared from 
her hiding-place by the war-cries, fell pierced by eleven 
•shafts at once ; three or four arrows were in many places 
Soaad transfixing each other ; and for several months after 
ihe retreat of the Ottomans, the baths, kitchens, and bake- 
Aot^set weie eapplied* with no other loel than the wood 

12 
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iirhidk Umm WMpoDB affixided.* During tilia solMeqttMit 
blodnde, tbe chiAJf suffefings of die inhikbitanta arose firom 
aeafcUy of water ; and, on one oceaaion, maolntehr bent 
upon procuring a fupply at every hazard, they aallied down 
in a maaa waon the lake which approached their western 
ramparta. « onr hundred men carried aldna and buckets, 
the BBit formed their escort ; and as they fought thnr way 
back to Uie walls, the fikvourite projiect of Ma£>met and hu 
ultimate hopes of thiq conquest of Italy were aufficiently 
announced, by fierce shouts which burst firom the can^. 
*< SaUarit SeiUan I—'Bawm, Rama T't 

Italy indeed was once again to be desdafed by these plun- 
dering hordes, hut not till she had encountered other suffer- 
ings hafordiand. In their former incursions the Turks had 
left hdund them the seeds of pestilence, and these 
lAjg it ie said were' incosased by a descent of locnstt, 
' which in the summer of 1478 swarmed over a space 
80 miles in lengtli and 20 in breadth, in the tenritories of 
Mai^ua and Brescia. The peasants employed In the de- 
atruetieD of these formidable insects neglected to buiy them, 
and the miasma generated by their putrefaction, spread 
n^id^ firom Lombardy even to Florence and to Venice. So 
great was the moitality in the latter city that the councils 
broke iq> their sittings, and the nobles sought safety in dis- 
persion. The doge nimself was among the ▼ictims, and the 
reiffn of his successor Giovanni MoNcaNioa commenced 
nndeK the aooumulated calamities of plague, iannne, a de- 
atructiye fire wiukfa ccmsumed -parts pf the ducal palace an4 
of $t. Mazks» and a new invasion of Friuli by the Ottomans. 
Schooled, however, by their fiioner disasters, the Venetian 
generali were now amply fnepaxed ; and instead of taking the 
field, they prudently remain|d unmoved within their fines, 
which defied all attaok ; tilrithe marauders, wearied by in- 
aetivily, and hopeless of provoking battle, retired by the 
mountains of Camiola. Marvellous stories were recounted 
«f their retreat among these Alps. Thiity thousand cav- 
abry were said to have penetrated through defiles which the 
natives themselves seldom dared to attempt ; and in more 
than pne apot, when a pathless abyss ^ipeaied to finbid de- 
cent, tht horses wen wwewd by lopas amid the piac%ioei% 
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from biMght to height till they lecarely reached the under- 
most Tolley. 

Peace was now coTvtod at almost any sacrifice. The de- 
fMlce of Friuli and Albania at the eame moment distracted 
and exhausted the resources of the state ; new interests in 
Cyprus demanded yigilance; growing agitations among 
neighbouring Italian powers excited well-grounded alarm ; 
mna no European ally appeared willing or prepared to grant 
active asn^nce. Advices had been received from Scutari 
that but a few months' provisions remained to its diminished 
fianison, whidi it was impossible either to recruit or to re- 
neve f and it was determined therefove to take advantage of 
the cession of that haidly-eontested cHy while it was yet 
available for negotiation. The demands of Mahomet had 
iiot increased in rigour ; 'but they were still oppres- 
Ave to the treasury and galling to the pride of Venice, t jVo* 
Kegropont, Lemnos, and Scutari were to be trans- 
ferred to the Turks ; 100,000 ducats Were to be paid imme- 
diately as an indemnity ; exclusively of an umual tribute of 
10,000 more, the disgrace of which was W be concealed 
tmder the name of a comnvitation for mercantile duties and 
customs. When the gates of Scutari were opened to its 
new lords, there issued from them 450 men and 150 women, 
the melaneholv renmant of nearly 2,500 souls at the com- 
mencement of the siege. They were distributed by the 
dgnory of Venice through various parts of its territory, 
and rewarded, as their rare fidelity well deserved, either if 
j>abUe charges or by.dlowa&ces from the «tafte. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM A. D. 1464 TO ▲. D. 1508. 

6iaeopo LuBicDano nsariM the Crown of Cyproa— He marries Catnriim 
Comaro— Hie Death— Inanrrection ef tbe Cyprioia— Deposit ien of 
Queen Gatarina— Cyprus liecomes a Province of Venice— The Tnrloi 
«aek Otranto— LodoTico the More uraips the Crown .of Milan— In- 
vites the French into Italy— Invasion or Charles Ylll. — Heconquera 
Naples— Embassy of Philippe de Comlnes to Venice— Retreat of tfao 
French— Battle of Fomovo — Victory claimed by the Venetians— Do- 
thronement and Captivity of Lodovico Sforui- Wealth and Dominioo 
of Venice at tbe close of the Fifteenth Century- War with the Em 
perar— Troco-^ealousy of the great European Powera. 



DOGES. 

A. P. ChristOforo Moro. 

NicoLO Moro. 
NicoLO Marcbllo. 

PllBTRO MoNCRNIOO. 
.A.NORRA VrNDRAMINO. 

Giovanni Moncrnioo. 
1486. Lzzv. Maroo Barbari^o. 
1486. X.XZYI. -AuonsTiNo Barbarioo. 
ISOli LrzYii. Leonardo Lorrdano« 



t)trRiNo this long and perilbus war with th« OttomiOi 
ialtan, Venice prepared the way for an important acquiii* 
lion, first by a dark course* of intrigue,, ultimately by com- 
plicated injustice. The crown of Cyprus had been worn 
tor nearly two centuries and a half by the family o^ Lusig* 
twno, when in 1458 it was'wrested by Giacopo, aba itard of 
the fourteenth prince of that illustrious line, from the right* 
fill heiress, his legitimate sister. The new king had been 
attached from eariy youth to Gatarina, niece of Andr69 
Comaro, a Venetian noble resident on his Cypriote estate ; 
and no sooner was he freed from certain political and do* 
mestic obstacles than he tendered his hand to that lady. In 
•Ider to satisfy the rigid law which foxbade the mairiage of 
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way Venetian of noble birth with a foreigner,* the destined 
royal bride was solem^y adopted by the state, and declared 
a danghter of St. Mark ; she ^as then married by proxy, 
in the presence of the doee and si^ory, conducted by the 
Bocentaor to the galley which awaited her in the port, and 
escorted by a miuadroa of ships af war, with becoming 

gomp and a portion of 100,000_ducats, to. the territories of 
er husband. 

The Venetian government doubtless foresaw numerous 
advantages likely to arise from this connexion, but they 
could scarcely calculate upon the splendid prize which it 
was finally to place within their grasp. It was no small 
ffain to <^n freely to their commerce an island which, after 
Sicily and Sardinia, ranked as the largest in die Mediterra- 
aean ; whose delicious climate and fertile soil produced 
wine, cnl, and grain in profusion ; the richness of whose 
xsines a{ copper was announced by its very name ; and 
whosejposition, with regard to Syria, £g3rpt, and Asia Mi- 
nor, offered unequalled facilities for the profitable interme- 
diate traffic between Europe and the East. Giacopo Lusig- 
aano after his marriage cultivated intimate relations wiUi 
the republic of which he had become the son-in-law ; be 
assiste!| her in the Turkish war, and his ports were 
^ways throng by her vessels. At his death, which ily?* 
occurred within two years after this alliance, he be- ^^'^* 
queathed his kingdom to the infant of which Catarina was 
then pre^ant ; and in failure of her issue, to three illegiti- 
niate children, a daughter and two sons, successively in 
«rder of primogeniture. Sabellico relates a conversation 
frith the V^ietian admiral Monceniga, in which the dyinc 
prince consigned his queen and kingdom to the especiu 
protecM<m of the |)qpnb&c ; a legacy which it will he seen 
Venice was not baiiward to acoept. 

Moneenigo {Ipoclaimed Catarina queen, and together with 
ikejrowedUari who accompanied him, held at the baptism«il 
font the son of whom she was soon afterward delivered. He 
then resumed his station in the neighbouring seas ; uid his 

* This law appears to hare been flramed ki order to continue 4rs' 
wealth of noble (toiilies within national channels ; and as It regarded 
Ibreun princes, il was in strict accordance wHh the general poliC|r 
•r Viniee, whidi flHrbade all eoonBumiaptioD hetweeo ana m te 
JMWlitJt. 
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dipiZture was the signal for tevolt to those Cjrpriots who^ 
in B closer connexion with \(enice, too truly anticipated the 
loss of national independence. A numerous paH^ of the 
nobles .addressed themselves to Ferdinand of Naples, the 
most deadly and the most ambitious foe of the republic ; 
and proposed to him a marriage between his bastard son 
Alfonso and the bastard daughter of their own late king. 
Both the children were of immature age, but the Cypriote 
pledged themselves that the <3rown should devolve upon 
them jointly, at the attainment of majority. Fortified by 
this strong alliance, they proceeded to scatter ambigiious 
reports among the populace ; and darkly to imply that Cor« 
naro and Marco Bembo, the uncle and cousin of the queen, 
had poisoned the late king in order to transfer the sove- 
rei^ty to her singly hand. The iinputation fotihd. ready 
behef; and the citizens of the capital, stimulated to vio- 
lence by these rumours, assembled by night, assassinated the 
accused Venetians and the royal physician, who was de* 
nonnced as their instrument ; besieged the palace ; and se- 
cured the persons of Catarina and her son. Tney then 
announced the concerted alliance with Naples, and invested 
the future bridegroom with the title of Prince of Galilee, a 
dignity never hitherto bestowed except on the presumptive 
heir to the crown. No sooner, however, were these tidings 
conveyed to Moncenigo than he*^ gathered his scattered 
Cruisers, summoned troops from Candia, and repaired to 
Nicosia with ea^r haste and an overpowering force. Hie 
unexpected arrival struck terror into the insurgents ; some 
of the leaders, dissembling their real motives^ represented 
the murder of* ComarS as an act of the mutinous soldiery, 
whose pay he had kept in arrear, and disclaimed all hos- 
tility against Venice ; others fled for refuge to the moun- 
tains, or sought escape by sea. On their .dispersion the 
chief towns were occupied by Venetian garrisons ; those 
vevolters against whom evidence could.be obtained under-, 
went capital punishment ; and Catarina, restored to nona- 
tial power, be<;ame in truth the vice-queen of the signoiy. 

Fifteen years had now passed, during which the signoiy 
' had governed Cyprus under the name of Catarina, 

1489 ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^0^ ^^^S ^^®' ^^^ J)irth ; and the 

ialeiiders. who at first chafed beneath the yoke of the 

republic, and eaatestly sought to trannftr their afiegianoe to 
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1^lapie■) had now iMcome accustomed to their ▼iitaal mas* 
ten. There were contingencies, lievertheless, not likely to 
escape the sagacity of Venice, hy which some other hand, 
after all her long intrigue, might perhaps gather its fruits. 
Gatarina stiQ maintained more than ordinary beauty ; and 
her picture, in widow's weeds (even now glowing with 
almost original freshness amofig the treasures of the Palazzo 
Manfrini), wtui one of the earliest great works of Titian,* 
which, both from the skill of the artist and the loveliness of 
the subject, extended his growing fame beyond the borders 
of the Lagune. With so great attractions, coupled to the rich 
dowiy of ft kingdom, it was not probable that the Queen of 
Cyprus would long remain without suitors ; and rumour 
already declared -her to be the intended bride of Frederic, a 
son of the King of Naples. If she married and bore chil- 
dren, Cyprus would become their inheritance ; and to pre- 
vent the possibility of such an extinction of their hopes, the 
Venetian goyemment resolved to assume its sovereignty 
directly in their own persons. The civilians, therefore, 
were iniiructed to avouch the legitimacy of this claim ; and 
they declared, perhaps with less sincerity than solemnity, 
that the son of Giacopo Lusignano inherited the crown 
from his father ; that since he cued a minor, his mother in- 
herited from him ; and that finally Venice inherited from 
his mother, an adopted daughter of St. Mark. 

Giorgio Comaro, a brother of the queen, was solicited to 
conduct the ungrateful process of her deposition. To his 
lapresentations, — that by abandoning the care of a turbulent 
kingdom, and retumif^gto her native land, in which she 
might pass the remainder of her life tiranquilly and securely, 
among those bound to her by natural ties, she would far 
more consult her happiness than by remaininff exposed in 
a remote and foreign country to the hazards of its ambigu- 
ous friendshipr^uie replied with confidence, that there 
was little which could allure a woman environed with the 
splendoor of royalty and the observance of a court, to de* 
scend to the parsimonious habits and undistinguished level 
of a republican life ; and that it would please her far better 

* Titian often repeated tliis mbject, and it haa been yet 'more fre. 
qaently copied (Vom him by others. In the Dresden gallery ia a eqperi) 
portrait of the Queen of Cypme, which there caa be no dwubt is from 
Chs hand of Titian hin^elf . 
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if the signoxy would await her deceasb before they ocGUpiecf 
her possessions.* But to arguments explanatory of th^ 
^11, the power, and the inflexibility of the senate, it wa* 
not easy to find an adequate answer ; and the nafaral elo^ 
guenceu as the historian styles it, of her brother, ultimately 
prevailed. " If such," she observed, as soon as tears peip^ 
mitted ipeech, " be your opinion, such atso lAall be mine ; 
nevertheless, it 1^ more from you than from mysdf that out 
country will obtain a kingdom."f Having thus reluctantly 
consented, after a feW days^ delay 6he commenced her pro- 
gfeits to Famagosta; royal honours attended her every^ 
tirhei^ as she passed, and On the 6tb of February she signed 
tH fofnuil act of abdication, in the presence of her council ; 
Utikttded a solemn mass, at which the banner of St. Mail: 
^as consecrated ; delivered that standard to the charge of 
the Venetian general ; and saw it raised above her own oil 
the towers of the citadel. On the 6,pptosich of summer, 
she embarked for Venice, where she Was ^received as ik 
crowned head by the doge and signory ; ^d in return fot 
the surrender of her sceptre, she enjoyed a privilege never 
before or since accorded to any of her countrywomen, — ft 
triumphal entry to St. Mark's PiazzettOj on the deck of th^ 
iBucentaur. A revenue of 8000 ducats w&s assigned her 
for life ; and the delights of the " Paradise'* of Asola, iA 
tUte^'l^riiVfian mountains, in which the unqueened queeik 
cr6h'likued to assemble her little court, have been immortal- 
ized by a volume long amons the most popular Works of 
early Italian literature ; and j:iaced by 4he poetiy, the 
sentiment, the piety, and -the metaphysics of the illustrioufr 
historian from whom we have borrowed our BairativeoC 
Catarina's dethronement.! 

* BembOy 1st, Vaut. U ad arm, f M, JM. 

t Tbe A9olani of Casdinal Bemte were first published by AtdOs &i 
1505, and they were rtprinted eighteen times before the close of tUs 
sixteenth centnry. His biographertGiovanni Casa, thus speaks of their 
great popolarity. Eos libros tantd hominumt mulienan etiam, medius 
Jidiuty appnAaiiene et tanquomn plausu eaeceptos recentes esse memitU' 
musy ut extempld cuncta eos Iteaia cupidisnmi lectitdrit eOque diOi- 
cerit ; ut non satis urbani aut elegantes ii haberentvr quUnis Andanm 
HUB Disputationes essent tneognit4B.~-Vit. Bembi, p. 143. The theme 
of these dialognes is love, bat they are wholly free from the impurities 
which unhappily defile seme of their author's early poems. The scene 
is .laid at iiols, where a laige oompany is assembled to celsbnte ' 
nuptials of a -fimnnite atteoduit of the Queen of C^rus. The mm 
liODs, intermixed wtth vm«»Ml,eceapy throddoj^s, on lis fiint of wl 
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h U to the year following the incorporation of Cypnui 
With the dominions of the repnblic, that Bembo, 
who, as public historiographer now takes up the i Vgn* 
thread of Sabellico's narrative, assigns the intro- 
duction of small arms into the Venetian military service'. 
His minute description sufficiently avouches the novelty ef 
the invention, and it somewhat resembles that account of 
the first employment of artillery, which in a former page* 
we have extracted from Redusio. The usage of iron tuMS, 
says the historian, transmitted to us from Germany, is be- 
coming prevalent among our soldienr. These tubes bv the 
force- of fire discharge leaden bullets with extraoidmary 
violence, and wound from a distance ; they are of the same 
shape and form ai cannon by which walls are battered ; 
with this diffeienoe, however, that the latter ate cast from 
brass, and are often of so great weight as to require solid 
and iron-bound carriages and a vast number^of horses for 
their transport ; the tubes, on the other hand, are. made of 
iron fixed to a wooden butt, so that one may.be handled by 
every soldier eingly. They are loaded with gunpowder 
which is easily kindled, and when the bullet has been 
rammed down, they are discharged from the shoulder. The 
Ten, anxious to obtain a supply of men skilled in these 
Weapons, have collected from aU quartefe persons who are 
masters of their use', and have sent them into difibrent 
towns to Instruct our youth. For the encouragement also 
of peasants in this training, they have decreed mat in every 
village two adults shall devote thenselves to the acquire- 
ment of this exercise, who in consequence shall be relieved 
JBrom all other public burdens : and fiirthermore, that every 
year there shall be. a general assembly of these marksmen, 
at some spot fixed among themselves, for a shooting match 
at a target ; in which the victor's prize shall be a similar 
immunity to that possessed by himself for all his townsmen, 
during the following year, with the nngle exception of such 
labours as are enjoined for turning the course oi the Bretita.t 

a noble ymitli, Peratdno, srgaes ag aifist the gentle pamion ; on the 
second, CHsroondo replies to Mm ; Lsrinello appeara as moderator on 
tbfl third ; and at the ckMe, a hermit direcu the thooghts of the anditors 
from earthly affections to JLtner Divino, 

* Vol. i. p: 212. 

T Bembo. I*t Venet l.adaim, tlie reader will at onee caU to miod 
Che Gngliefr popinjay. 

Vol. IL—K 
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* 

The afiaira of Cypras have anticipated our Italian nar- 
rative by a few years, bat henceforward there will be many 
periodif over which we shall hasten with far greater rapidity 
than we have hitherto ventured to employ. Our Skktcrbs 
are not designed for more than ilhistratlon* of nationd 
character ; and as Venice, by her ffrowing continental ac- 
quisitions, became more and more mvolvca in the labyrinth 
of general European politics, so did she eease to retain 
many of those peculiarities which in her earlier course 
stamped her so deeply with an impress of individuality. 
That which may be better obtained from other and professed 
histories we shall therefore touch but lightly, if at all ; re- 
stricting durselves to such matters as belong absolutely to 
the republic herself. 

There is little which need detain us in the fifteen years 
whidi succeeded the Turkish war ; they were spent, for the 
most part, in unceasinff disputes and occasional direct hos- 
tilities, with Ferdinand of Naples, and his son-in-law the 
Duke of Ferrara. One event,'however, which occurried be- 
fore the commencement oiT any open struggle, and whieb 
naturally confirmed the animosity of Feidmafid, is fkr too 
remarkable to be passed in silence. WiUiin a year 
1480 ^^t the conclusion of peace with Mahomet II., a 
Venetian ambassador was despatched to Constanti- 
nople, inviting the Turks to a descent upon the coast of 
Apuglia ; on which it was supposed that Ferdinand was 
chiefly vulnerable, and which Mahomet was instructed to 
claim as an ancient possession of the Greek eihpire. A 
hundred Turkish ships of war were accordingly assembled 
in the ports of Albania ; sixty Venetian gafleys distantly 
observcwi them, and betrayed their connivance by permitting 
a disembarkation at Otranto. The result was most calam- 
itous ; after a fortnight's siege, the city was stormed, 
11,000 souls -perished in the assault, and as tnany more 
were reduced to slavery. Among the victims to the Otto- 
man fury on this disastrous occasion were 800 ecclesiastics, 
whose massacre has furnished a copious theme for legend- 
aiy invention. Francesco-Maria di Asti, archbishop of the 
see so late as the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
published the annals of his diocess, which but for this most 
terrific martyrdom and its accompaniments, would afford a 
v6ry meager narrative. One priest named Stephen, ap- 
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paan to have been slaiii while hiinisterin^ at the alta#, and 
a portrait of the Vir^n, attributed to the pencil of St. Luke, 
vanished for ever from the church at the moment of his death* 
His brethren were led without the waJLs, chanting hymns and 
spiritual songs, and Antonio Primaldo, their abbot, was the 
first who was put to the sword.' His head rolled from his 
shoulders, but his body, notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
of the executioner to overthrow it, obstinately persisted in 
remaining upright till the last of his comrades was lifeless. 
The corpses, although unburied for thirteen months, showed 
no signs of corraption, and remained inviolate by birds and 
beasts of ft^J» After their subsequent honourable inter- 
ment, part of their relies was transported to Naples, part 
remained within their nadve city, greatly to its advantage. 
So potent was their virtue, thkt they twice preserved 
OtMOUo from violence similar to. that by which the saints 
themselves had perished. When Solyman^the Magnificent 
threatened the coast in 1537, he was astonished by t^ese 
martyrs, whei, gifted with a power of supernatural multi- 
plication, presented themselves upon the ramparts under 
the guise of innumerable armed men. A like ghostly array 
averted another Turkish invasion in 1644 ; and the marvel 
was then increased by being v^ible to none but infidel eyes. 
The Christian galley-slaves who rowed the Ottoman vessels 
denied the existence of .the spiritual hosts which terrified 
the unbelievers, and they were ruthlessly put to death by 
their masters for this want of cleai-sightedness.* 

Rome was filled with consternation by this unexpected 
irruption of barbarians which appeared to threaten her own 
safety; and the pope meditated an abandonment of his 
capital and a retreat to France. But the Turks were un- 
able to improve their first success ; the whole south of Italy 
rose in arms for their expulsion ; the death of Mahomet in 
the following year prevented thraa from receiving support ; 
and the conqueror of Otranto, who had effects nothing 
further than the ravage of its immediate neighbourhood, 
and an incursion upon Brindin, accepted an honourable 
capitulation.! 

* In MemordbUibtu EhfdSruntiruB Eccl, Epitome, ap. Barmanai 
Thesaur. Antiq. et But. Ital. torn. ix. p. 8. 

. t Disgraceful as was this conapiracy between Venice and the Tarlis, 
U was exceeded ta wickedness by tbe oonduct of Alexander VI. in 1494, 
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The aeeeinon of Alexander YI. etiengthened loraier 
amicable vflations between Venice and the holy see ; and 
in 1483 a triple alliance tras iigned by the. pope, the 
aignoiy, and Milan^ezpYemly to counteq>oiM the incieaainff 
pr^ominance of Naples. In Milan, the power conaotidatra 
oy the wiademof Francesco Sfons was now beginning to 
decline. His saooessor, in spite of his weakness and hm. 
crimes, had reigned in tranqaillity, mainly preserved by the 
remembrance of his father's greatness ; but, npon hi* death, 
the virtual government waa usurped from his infant son, 
by the regettt, an ambitions nnde, known in histoiy as 
Ijodovico the More ;* to whose ripping views npon the 
t^one itself the support and acknowledgment of Venice 
became of paramount importance. NeverUieleas even after 
the conclusion of that treaty, Lodovico Sforza felt littie 
confidence in his new allies ; for Venice was the hereditary 
enemy of his family, and the treachery and reddesmess of 
crime which have rendered the name of Aietander VI. a 
by-word in history had already displayed themsdves in 
more than a single instance. Agitated by such doubts, 
and feeling the strong necessity ef arming hunself yet more 
completely against the watchful jealousy of Naples, if he 
pemlsted in we meditated seizure of. his nephew's oown% 
the recent of Milan sought friends beyond the Alps ; and 
Veadily captivated a young, vain, and thoughtless mbnaiek 
by the aUnrement of a brilliant expedition and the probable 
conquest of a rich dominioh. Ch^^rles VIII. of Fiance 

wlion alanned «t tbe approaeb of Charlfls VHI. If tbe doeaimnts tvla- 
tlve to the negMiation ware not •▼«& now extant, it wonld scarcely m 
believed tbat the head of the Chriatian ehureh invited a horde of bar- 
barian infidels to overrun Italy, in order tbat he might achieve the niin 
or the eldest son of that chnrch. The instmctiona of Alexander to hia 
nuneio at Constantinople, and tbe letters of Saltan fiajaiat II. in replT<» 
are printed in Preuves et RttiOrmtimu mum MemmrtM de Philippe m 
Comines, p. 893. A la Haye^ 1683. 

* Not the Moor as it is commonly written. Faidas Jovins (Vtfas 
must vironan, iv.) states that 'Lodovico Bfima adopted as his bearing 
a white mulberry-tree {tnoro), the wisest of all plaoia, which bads (aie^ 
and does not flower till all hazard fVom winter is past, f he ttsar|ter, 
however wily in maturing his plans, was mistaken in the apptication 
of the latter meaning of the emblem to hin|self. It was under a similar 
delusioo that he named himself Ufigluol^ della Fortuna. Ouiceiardini, 
who records this folly, speaks however of his title U Mora as denoting 
his complexion as well as his political wisdom.— tib. iii. vol. i. p. &ii^ 
Bd. Frib. 1775. 
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was now in his twenty-second year ; nature had been but 
chary in her endowment at- his birth, and b* was little 
gifted with such qnalitiiis as constitute either real Or ideal 
heroism. Rash, light, and headstrong, withoat prudence, 
judgment, diligence, or constancy, he was so weak in dis* 
position as to be the easy tool of every fresh intriguer who 
beset him ; so deficient m cultivation, that it was with dif- 
ficulty he could write his own signature. He is represented 
to have- been equally wanting also in personal graces. We 
are told that he was dwarfi^ ih stature, forbidding in aspect, 
disproportioned in limbs, large-headed, short-necked, high- 
shouldered, and ' spindle-shanked, altogether more like a 
monster than a maii.* Such is the portrait transmitted to 
ms of that youthful conqueror, who was to renew the march 
of Hannilwl ;t to overthrow a powerful kingdom, and to 
abandon the firuits of his rapid victories only that he might 
increase the glory winch fortune poured blindly into his 
lap, by effecting one of the most successful retreats, and 
winning one of the most remariukble victories, recorded in 
military aanals. 

InT the invitation conveyed by Lodovico Sforza to the 
King <t{ France, Venice was not a party ; and'it was with 
astonishment by no means unmixed with alarmt that she 

* BruUuainio m tha efdthet employed by Guieciardini, who eontinnefl, 

Sareva quasi pi^ sitnUe a mostro che ad huomo. — Lib. i. vol. i; p. 70. 
rantome, on the autHority of his graadmocher. strsnaotuiy rejects rheta 
piotarea of Chaxtoa's iU-Tavoaied peraoa, and the Italian hiatoriana may 
perbapa have oxgrcharged the fbaturea; bat Philippe de Cominea, who 
represents him bat a few degreea better, cannot be doubted. Moreover, 
a corroborating teatinHHiy' is afforded by an anprejudiced witneaa. 
llartholaranus Coclaa, a great eontennporary phyalognomist, to whoae 
judgment the king'a portrait was ailbmitted, thus describes it -.—Caput 
magnvan et nxuus lUtra modwm aquUinus fnagrvus^ labia tubiWa 
aluiuemtulULm et mentum ratundum et foveatum, oculi magni et 
aliquantulian eTnMe/^es^ eoUum curtumy n«n eatia vwidum^ pectus et 
doreuM amphwij hypochondria aatis magna^ ventir carnosuSf nates 
satis amplm, coxa aubtUes et crura suUtlia et satis magna m Imigi' 
tKdine.-~PkysiogH09h, QtuBst. lib. ii'. VH. The prognoetice which the 
aage delivered were that the prince would be ahortTlived, and probably 
die eat materie aatanhali : he was right in one, at least, of these eou- 
lectures. 

t Pasaando in Italia per la montagna di Mongineuraf per la quale 
paaad anticamemte AnnUtate Cariagimense—ma con it^edibUs d{fi' 
coltJL. — (Suicciardini, lib. i. vol. i. p. 71. 

t Guiceiardini has enumerated many prodigiea wbich forarao the 
French invasion ; they are much of the sdnie cast as thoHC which niiie- 
laen centuries before warned the Romans GeUUs advenittr*., Seers 404 
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l^med the detemiination of Charlei to assett bj^ nam tlw 
long-Bugpeoded elaim« of the honse •f Anjou h^b the 
Neapotitan crown ; his passage of the Alps ; his itnchecked 
' progress to the 9oath of Italy ; and his final occii* 

14d5 P"^^*^ ^^ Naples. Alexander VI.,- indeed, threatened 
* the penalties of ecclesiastieal censure if the French 
array tlMld -violate the precincts of the eternal^ cHy ; but 
he was silenced by th» i^fy oi Ohadee, ^t he had vowed 
-^ pilgrinage to the tomb of St. Peteir, and that even at the 
peril of his life this bdy engagement mttst hb fulfilled.* 
Before he aztived at Rome, tm young prince «f Milan had 
died under strong stiBpicion of poison, and Lodotieo Sforsa 
had seized upon the-diikedoBi. These great events belong 
to ffeneral history, and we confine cmrselves to the feelings 
and the consieqiiemses whiofa they prodnced in Venice ; in* 
teni^xing only some p<|inted notices of oontempotliiy habits 
and manners, traeed by a keen^beerver of human nature, 
Philippe de ComineS) a gentleman of very aaeient house in 
Flanders, passed in early youth from the service of Oharlee 
the Bold of Burgundy to that of Louis XI. of France; 
who esteemed him greatly, employed ium in some of his 
weightiest and most" secret affairs, and created him hie 
chamberlain, seneschal of Poictou and Lord of Argenton* 
For a time he enjoyed similar ^s^fidence under Charles 
VIIL, and at the commenoement of this Italian. expedition 
he was despatched as ambassador to conciliate the good- 
Wifl of Venice, 

Oomines informs lis, that on his entrance totbe Lugune^ 
he was met at Fuslna h^ five-and-twenty geptlemen 
sumptuously apparelled in silk and ecarlet, who weksomed 
hun with an oration. As he drew nearer the city, an equal 
number of grave personages in like garb, aecon^>anied by 
the ambassiMien of Milan and of Ferrara# awaited lum at 

tstrologers prophesied approsching Mtamity ; three whs appecred in 
Apuglia ; in Arezzo an infinite bumber of armed men mounted on gi- 
gantic hones galloped throogh the eky to the soand of dmnui and 
trumpets; images sweated; moRstrous animals and children wei« 
plentifully born ; and great astonishment seems to have existed that aH 
these marvels passed without the accompaniment of a comet : dceoa 
solamtnte etgli leomint ammiraxumei <ike in tanti prodttg^i wm si dimus- 
troise la ttessa oometOy la quale gli ^nticki rep»tanano eerti9''inM 
piesimrgiero deUa mutazione de 9egni e dttgli StaH. Lib. i. vol. i. p. e7. 
* Ek, qtulie gentitte invention et feintutteide vcml is Brantome's 
rapturous escUmation.— AYo^a^ Oluirie» VIIL 
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8t Andf^ with a similar trcnbletcme cemaoiiial ; con- 
ducted him to a large gondola, covered with crimson satin 
and decked within with arras ; and placed him between 
the two ambassadors, the middle being the Italian post of 
honour. As he passed along the mnd canal, he appears 
to have heen d^piy impressed wifn the magnificence of 
the city. ** Sure in mine Opinion it is the goc^icst streete 
in the world and the best bniU, and reacheth in length iirom 
the one end of the towne to the other. Their buildings ai« 
high and stately, and aH of fine stonr. The aneient houses 
be all paisted ; but the rest that haue been built within these 
handled yeeres haue their front ail of white marble brought 
tluther out of Istijn an hundred miles thence, and are 
beautified with many great' peeces of Poiphiie and Ser- 
pentine. In the most part of them are' at the least two 
chambers, th» sealing whereof is gilded, the mantle-trees 
of the chimneies verie rich, to wit, of gMnen marble,* the 
bedsteds gildied, the presses 'painted and vermeiled with 
golde, and marueilous well fiimished with stuffe. To be 
short, it is the most triumphant citie that euer I sawe, and 
where ambassadors and strangers are most honorably 
enteitained,' the commonwealth best gonemed, and God 
ihost deuoutly serued ; so far jfoorth that notwithstanding 
they haue diuers imperfitetions, yet thinke I verily that God 
pTOspereth them, because of Uie reuerence they beare to 
the seruice of the churefa."t 

During eight monthi^ residence in Venice, the Lord of 
Ar^nton received strong conviction of the power and the 
policy of her government ; " Sure thus mora Idaie boldly 
say of them, that they are men of such wisedome, and so in- 
clmed to inlarge their dominions, that unlesse they be looked 
to in time, all theb neighboura shall repent it too late." To 
his first dipk>matic overtures, which commenced while 
Charles had advanced no fhrther than Asti,the signory, at that 

* Sir Renty Wotton, a eentaiy Iiuer, was mveb striRk by tb« excel- 
lence of tba Italiaas in tbts speeiM ef decorttion. In fel« MUementa of 
ArckUecturty when treating ** of Chimneys,'* be Mys, *' In tbe present 
bosiness, Italians (wbo make very flrogal fires) are percbance not tbe 
best cevnseHoni. Tberefbre from Ibem we may better learn how to 
niMo fair mantels within the rooinm/*-^Rel;iti. WiMon. p. 87 

\ In this and some Ibllowihg extracts ftom the Vlltb and VHIth 
Boo^ of the Memoirea de Philippe de Comines, we baTe used a tran» 
isiiou by Tbonaa I>anett, 1996. 
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time Iiitl6 anticipating the promptness of' the king's move* 
meats, returned evasive answers ; and they still maintained 
appearances of friendship even when his unlooked-for 
successes had determined them upon a hostile alliance ; 
and when the ambassadors of the emperor, of Milan, and 
of Spain, already asdembled in the capital, were holding 
nightly conferences among themselves and with the Ten, 
preparatory to a gener&l league -against France. To ex- 
plain this sudden change in politics, it should be noticed 
that Sforza, by whose, intrigues the invasion had been 
concerted, was both disappointed in his promised reward, 
and alarmed for his usurped dominion) upon which the 
Puke of Orleans, ooqimanding in I^ombiurdy, asserted a 
claim ; that Maumiliah saw in the conqueror of Naples ao 
aspirant to the succession of the empire; and that the King 
of Spain had armed to revenge the oveithrpw of the 
Aragonese dynasty, and to ffuard his own ~ dominions in 
Sicily^ Comines, however, nad not spared money,, and 
therefore he had procured good intelligence ; he knew the 
articles which were in debate before they were signed, and 
he avowed that knowledge to -the signoiy. The doge, 
Augustino Barbarigo, whom he describes to be " a vertuous 
and a w^ man, of ereat experience in the affaires. of italie, 
and a curteous ana gentle person,'' notwithstanding this 
declaration, attempted to dissemble; he assured the Lord 
of Argenton that '< he must not beleeve idl that he heard in 
the towne ; for all men live there at libertie, and might 
speake what they hated !" and he loudly professed a con- 
tinuance of neutrality. Being urged further, he ultimatelv 
admitted that the occupation of many places in the terri- 
tories of Florence and of the Church had excited suspicion ; 
but that nothing should be definitively concluded by the 
allies till they luid received from the king an answer to 
their remonstrances. 

When the reduction pf Naples was certified* ** they sent 
for me againein a morning," says Comines, "and I founde 
fiflie or sixtie of them assembled together in the duke's 
chamber, who lay sicke of the collicke. He told me these 
newes with a cheerfdll countenance, but none of the rest 
could dissemble so cunningly as himselfe : fpr some of them 
sate upon a lowe bench leaning upon their elbowes, other 
some after one sort, and others uter another ; their outward 
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eountenances bewraying their inward, griefe. . And I thinke 
▼erily when word came to Rome of the battell lost at 
Cannas against Hannibal, that the Senators which re- 
mained in the Citie were not more astonished nor troubled 
than these : for none of thein once looked upon me, none 
of them gaue nje one word but the Bake alone ; jbo that I 
wodndered to beholde them."^ 

On the final arrangement of the league, they summoned 
him one morning earlier than usual in order to declare its 
outline. ** They were asstoibled to the number of a hundred 
or more, and looked up with sCheerefuU countenances, and 
sate not as they -did the day they aduertised me of the 
taking of the Castle of Naples. I was maruellously 
troubled with this newes, for I stood in doubt both of the 
King's person, and of all his companie, supposing their 
armie to haue beene readier than indeed it was, as did 
fhemselues also.. I feared farther least the Almaines had 
beene at hahd ; and not without cause ; for if they had, 
vndoubtedly the King had neuer departed out of Italie. I 
wairresolued not to speake^much in this heate : but they 
soprouoked'me that I was forced to change my minde; 
and then I said "unto them, that both the ni^t before and 
diuers other times, , I had aduertised th^ King of their 
League, and that he also had sent m» word that he had 
intelligence thereof ftom both Rome and from MiUn. 
They all looked maruellous strange upon me, when I said 
thai I had aduertised the King before, for there is no nation 
under the sunne so suspicious as tiieyj nor so secret in 
their affaires, so that oftentimes they banish mM upon 
suspicion onely, for the which cattsa 1-ttad thus much 
unto them.'* 

It must not be dissembled, however, that the Venetian 
historians, no less anxious to maintain the w^l established 
celebrity of their government for inviolable secrecy than is 
Philippe de Comines to blazon his own penetration, deny 
altogether that the French, ambassador was acquainted 
with the league against his master, till it was communicated 
to. him by the signory. Bemba speaks pointedly to this 
fact ; and the anecdote which he has preserved bears strong 
internal evidence of truth. So effective, he says, were the 
precautions adopted by the Ten for the preservation of their 
secret, that although the ambassador of France daily 
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frequented the council, and was visited by his brother 
envoys, no suspicion ever crossed his mind of what was 
passing. When, on the momine after the signature of the 
league, he was invited to the haU of the senate, and heard 
from die doge the terms of the treaty, and the names of 
those wt)o were parties to it, he was almost demented for 
the moment; till, recovering a little, he asked abruptly, 
^ What ! will my rkuig be restrained from returning to 
France V^ The doge assured bim, on the contrary, thftt, 
if Charles appeared in peaceAil guise, every facility would 
be afforded hun. Philippe de Comines^ when he quitted 
the senate and descended the steps into the palace-court, 
turned to the secretary 6f the council who accompanied 
him, and begged him to repeat the doge's words, since he 
found himself wholly unable to call them up to his re- 
membrance.* 

No sooner was Charles apprized of his gre^t danger 
than he broke up from Naples, towards the close of May. 
Hitherto his triumph had been almost bloodless : one King 
of Naples abdicated and died of terror, as was said, at his 
approach ;t a second and a third, his successors, abandoned 
their dominions ; and the conqueror was celebrating his 
past successes by inconsiderate festivity, and anticipating 
yet brighter renown at Constantinople, to which his Aiture 
hopes were directed, when he w^s informed of the powerful 
confederacy which was assembling nearly 40,000 men on 
Uie Lombard borders of Tuscany, to intercept all communi- 
cation with his native dominions. Yet, notwithstanding 
the peril which environed him, he had the imprudence to 
weaken his aimy, already inadequate to meet the force 
which it was likely to encounter, by leaving useless 
garrisons behind him. Then, lingering unnecessarily for 
many days at Sienna and at Pisa, and detaching another 

* Lib/ii. p. 54, apnd TsC. VeneK. 

t Ferdinand not only died* ^t Biflo--«»por6 e ledto UU coae non d«I 
tutto dispreuare, as Guicciardini with wisdom beyond' bis times 
introduces the tale— absolutely returned from the other world, in order 
to express his fears. The king's gboet appeared thrice, on diflbrent 
i^«0, to Oiacopo, chier physician of the court ; and flrat in gentle 
terms, afterward with fierce menaces, urged him to inform the new 
monarch Alfonso, in the ghost's own name, that all resistance to France 
would be vain, and that his posterity, after long troubles and final db> 
tkronemsat, was dastined to extiactiou.~-Iib. l vol. i. p. 107, • 
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portion of his scanty force to attempt an impracticable 
enterprise upon Genoa, he approached the Apennines bj a 
tardy and illcaatious march. The alties were slow in thdf 
gathering, or* they might easily ' hdve cut hhn off among 
those mountains : for Philippe de Comines speaks of 
several defiles which a handful of men could have success* 
fully defended against a host ; and of one narrow causeway 
in particular, between two deep salt marshes, in wluch ** a 
single cart set overthwart the way with two good pieces 
of artillery*' would have checked the largest army which 
ever mustered in the field ; but it seemed that the enemy 
were " blinded end bereft of their wits."' The sufferings 
of the French troops were increased by want of supplies ; 
and even when they arrived in a comparatively alnuidant 
district, affording *< bread which was little, black, and of 

freat price, and wine which was three parts water," the 
read of poison for a long time prevented them firom tasting 
these coveted viands. 

Had it not been for the good service of the Swiss guardS) 
who were more than usually alert in order to atone for 
some bloody and unauthorized outrages which they had 
committed at Pontremoli, the barrier town of the Duke 
of Milan at the southern foot of the Apennines, the 
artillery must have been abandoned among the mountams. 
The -field-pieces of those days exceeded in caliber the 
heaviest battering train of modem sieges ; for Paulus 
Jovius speaks of each horseman carrying on the pummd 
of his saddle a cannon-ball of fifty pounds' weight ;* and 
the Comte de la Tr^mouille, who superintended the opera- 
tions, set an example in his own person, by bearing two 
of tl^ose immense masses. Drums and trumpets sounded 
at intervals to animate the toil-worn soldiers; five days 
were consumed in their wearisome labours; and on the 
sixth, Charles, who had imprudently despatched his van- 
guard thirty miles in advance, so that all power of sustaining 
it if attacked would have been denied mm, concentered his 

* Gaiceiardini (lib. v. toI. i. p. 75) ascribes tbe inTention of field 
trtiHery to the French, and attributes to them also very great improve- 
ment in heavy ordnanoe. Maeh of the sacoeas of Charlea in this 
expedition was owing probably to his anperiority in thoae great anna 
of war. Thia dao was one of the earliest oceaMons In which iroa 
was sobotitnted ftrr stone as the charge fbr ariillery.>-Foagasses, Hiat* 
d0 Ven. Dee. iv. L 
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whole atmy at Fomovo, a town on the .right bank o( th« 
Taro, a mountain-torrent which runs from the Apennines 
to the Po. The French did not amount at the utmost to 
more than 9,000 fighting men, harassed by fatigue, qt* 
hausted by want of food, and in the presence of an enemy 
more than fourfold their number. 

The confeiderates were encamped a little lower down on 
the same bank of the Taro, near the Abbey Ghiaruola, 
about two miles in the rear of Fomovo' ; a position which 
they chose both to mask the city of Parma, of the fidelity 
df which doubts were entertained, and also to afford more 
open space for the manceilvres of ^heir numerous cavalry 
on the adjoining plain. Four-fifths of their force were 
composed of troops in the pay of Venice, commanded by 
Francesco ,di Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua,, a youthful 
captain of distinguished skill and bravery ; who, excli^sive 
of infantry, marabilled under his banner nearly 80,000 
horse. Of these 6000 were Stradiots, a light-armed 
cavalry of Albania and the Morea, much employed by Venice 
during the bite Turkish war ; and who by their hardihood 
and ferocity, as Philippe de Comines assures us, " trouble 
an army exceedingly when they are inclined to do so.** 
They were rough soldiers, couching in the open air} 
keeping the field both winter and summer, charging on 
fleet Turkish horses with irresistible fiiry, and dispersii^g 
again so rapidly as to evade all pursuit. They neither 
gave nor received quarter ; and, retaining the barbarous 
habit of their country, they bore off at their sadfUe-bows, 
or on the points o{ their lances, the heads of their slaugh- 
tered enemies ; for each of which they received a ducat 
from the proweditori. The remainder of the allied force 
consisted of Milanese under the Count di Caiakzo. 

Scarcely had Charles dismounted at Fomovo when his 
quarters were beaten up by the Stradiots ; whose unobserved 
advance was facilitatea by a wood which ran between the 
two camps, but who retired as soon as the French took to 
arms. During the night, like alarms wdre renewed from 
want of due precaution in posting sentinels; and the 
French, ill-provided with tents, were exposed to a delug« 
of lain, accompanying a thunderstorm, the terrors of which 
weie greatly heightened by the deep reverberations firom 
the Apennines, at the foot of which they were easampei. 
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There were fbw hearts which did not quail with apprehen- 
sion for the morrow, ushered in as it was by these supposed 
demonstrations of the wrath of Heaven. 
. In order to continue their retreat, it was necessary that 
the French should cfoss the Taro at Fomovo, and defile 
alone its left hank in the very front of the enemy'^ camp, 
wtiicn would then be separated from them by the river ; and 
the king, undismayed by his inferiority of numbers, an- 
nounced hicwintention of firing a shot into the camp as he 
passed, in order to signify his presence and his willingness 
to join battle if it were offered. At an early hour on the 
momine of the '6th df July,' Charles heard mass ; by seven 
o'clock he was on. horseback, and impatiently called forhis 
<Aiamberlain. When Philippe de Comines .attended the 
summons, he found the young prince armed at all points, 
and mounted upon a favourite black horse called Saxoy^ 
from the djoke its donor ; the bravest steed which man ever 
saw, ancl though having " but one eie, and being meane 
of stature, yet tall ynough for him he carried." The ap- 
proaching combat had given unusual animation to the young 
king, who on all occasions, indeed, appears to have exhibited 
distinguished personal courage. ** He seemed that day 
altogether another man than either his nature, person, or 
complexion wotild beare ; for naturally he was, and yet is, 
very fearfull in speech ; bicause he had ever been brought 
up in great awe and with men of meane estate ; but nis 
^orse made him seeme great, and he had a good counte- 
nance and a good colour, and hia talke was strong and 
wise."*. Philippe de Oonunes, from his long residence at 
Venice, being well-known to tiie' proweditori, had prpposed 

* Brantome has extracted flrom tbe SuppUfMntugn Chronicorvm of 
Giacopo di Bergamo a qpeeob attributed to Charles on tbe occasion— 
elle me sembUf says the panegyrist, tres belle et gentUle—VoiU certet 
belles paroles et un brave et gentil roy pour rCaooir jamais estudU. The 
blame of Charles's lack of learning mifst be entirely attributed to bis 
detestable father, ^bo permitted him to be taught but one sentence In 
Latin, his own favourite ajiom of king craft : Qui nescit dissimtUare, 
nescit regnare. Benedetti, however, does not admit that want of let^ 
ters was peculiar to Cbarles, but extends it to the whole race of French 
princes. R Re in mezzo di due Cardtnali cavalcava tntomo le squadre,^ 
et eon quanta eloquentfa pud essere tragli huomini idiotii (pereiochii 
Prencipi FrancM, nan/anno stima di lettere) confortava tutti i Capi' 
tani. 11 Fatto d^arme del TarrOf lib. i. p. 34. The speech, which is too 
long for extraction In our pages, and is probably the c<Hnpo8ition of the 
Chronicler, is printed by Daru. Paulas Jovius gives an account of (ha 

Vol, fl.— L 
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to them« some days before, an amicable parley, and Jik 
olTer was not wholly declined. The king, therefore, not- 
withstandmg the boldness of his demonstrations, expressed 
a wish to nave jthat overture now renewed ; and the Lord 
of Argenton testified his readinesij to obey. But, more ex- 
perienced in the field than his master, he at the same time 
remarked that he had never yet seen two so great armies in 
so immediate contact which parted without a battle. While 
hfi drew aside to frame his despatch to the provoeiitori^ the 
inarch bega« from Fomovo ; and the Taro, although swol- 
len by the rain of the past night, having been forded, the 
army defiled slowly along the opposite bank till it reached 
the face of the Venetian can^). The French were mar- 
shalled in three divisions ; the van, by fax the stronsest 
body, because upon it the brunt of attack was expected to 
£&I1,. was led by the Marshal de Gie and by Trivulzio, two 
of the bravest and most tried captains of their time.; and 
it included 3000 Swiss, 300 dismounted Scottish archers, 
and the entire infiintry and artiUery. The king himself 
followed with the main battle, suj^rted by his nine Preux, 
favourites especially selected as comrades of the monaix^ 
ia the field. Hound him were displayed countless standards, 
banners, and guidons, and the glittering troop advanced to 
the symphony -of trumpets and clarions. His harness was 
of the richest fabric* he. wore a gorgeous surcoat with short 
aleeves, in colour white and violet, embroidered vriitk Jenif> 
salem crosses, and blazing with jewelryi; his horse«was 
barded afler the same fashion, and both his ehanfrotu and 
testiere* especially were of most choice and curious work- 
manship. The rear was brought up by the Comte de Nar- 

king's bearing very similar to that of Philii>pe de Comines, adding, tM 
tum/lronte eique OGtdis'aduneoquepnuerwn etpreminenle ruutopitg' 
naeis ac intrepidi inUUis speciem pr<Bbebat. Black Savoy, according to 
the same writer's description, was, it is to be feared, little better than a 
dray-bone. E^ym. contcendU neque itolnli colore vel celsd ttaturA 
conspicuttmt quum enet abaolvUB m idque damnata nigndinu utpi- 
ctdofj isxtroque oculo eaptut, tai qui qtuidrato habitumdomUuriiprc^ 
ferret robur.—BisL lib. U, fol. 89. Ed. Yen. 1553. 

* Ckctr^roTts, armour fbr the horse's foee, to whieb was affixed the • 
testiere between the ears, and bearing a crest. Our account above is 
taken firom Brantome, who writes in- the true spirit of chivalry ; and it 
accords better with the character of the vain and thooghtleas prince tbaa 
that given by Paulus Joviue. " Validit potiua qnam decoris armin pro- 
tectus— neque, vdl a cono capitis vel a regali colttt nosci volebat."* 
mpr(L 
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Iwnne. Both Hhese latter dmsions were small in nnmberB ; 
and they were succeeded by a long, straggUng tram of 6000 
heaste of burden, which conveyed the baggage, and were 
without any further escort than such as could be afforded 
by the horseboys and camp-followers. This cavalcade was 
ordered to indme to fiome hills on the left of the march of 
the army. 

While the pfoweditoriyreTe deliberating upon their reply 
to the Lotd of Argenton's pn^sition, a distant cannonade 
had begun between the camp and the Frendi vanguard. 
A trumpet was despatched by the Venetians to demand a 
cessation of this firing till the parley should be concluded, 
and to make inquiry concerning a prisoner of rank who had 
been taken the day before. TiaM messenger received in- 
atmctions to mark with particular accuracy the dispodtion 
of the march, and especially the post and armour of the 
king himself; in order that his person might be recog- 
nise in the meUe, It is said that the over-anxiety of the 
«py betrayed his commission, and that the French, becoming 
aware of their inadvertency in admitting him too freely to 
the royal presence, endeavoured to atone for it by making 
the Preux adopt arms and colours as snnilar as circum- 
atanfes would permit to those borne by the king.* Not- 
withstanding these pacific appearances, ibe cannonade was 
speedily renewed, and Philippe de Comines, perceiving the 
great danger to which he would be exposed by longer sepa- 
ration f^om his comrades, clapped spurs to his horse and 
overtook the main body ; this movement was seasonable, 
for before he reached hjs position three of his attendants 
were cut down by the en«ny. 

The king, with his sword drawn, was giving the accolade 
to such as claimed knighthood, accordiii^ to the usual cus- 
tom before an engagement,! when Philippe de Comines 

• * De la Vigne, in his Journal^ who Is lUlowed by Gamier, Hitt. d§ 
France, z. 484. It to little likely^ bowever, that the hurry of the iinpeDd- 
iog battle would permit these ehaof es at the momeDt ; and Paulvs Jorins 

• and Brantome assure us that the freux were so armed ftom the hegin- 
Btef : a easlom aollieiflntly Ihmiliar to the EnfUah leader, who will le- 
member the Lord of Stafford, Sir Walter iUmit, and the many others 
" marching in the coats" of Henry IV. at Shrewsbury, and the " six 
Bichmonds in the Held" 9t Bosworth. 

tM.de Saosac, a gentleman well akUled in the UMtfea of chivaliy, 
gave Brantome a sound reason for dubbing knights before^ rather th^ 
qfter, battle; both the diatlngutohed personage who bestowed and the 
aqiinnt who recetred the honour ml^ ehaoce to be killed «a the battle. 
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rejomod lum- At the Bama moment a loud- ery was. heard 
fiom the spot which the Lord of Argenton had just quitted ; 
and the bastard of Bourbon rode up to Charbs, caUmg oat, 
^* Forward, sire, forwaM ; this is no time to amuse your- 
self by dubbing knights ; the enemy is at hand ; let us 
charge^ them !" Contrary to expectation, the Marquis of 
Mantua had crossed the Taro behind the French, in order 
to attack their rear with the flower of his army, the men^afr 
aims being intermixed with Stradiots. He marched with 
his force softly and well together, which, as Philippe de 
Coinines remarks, with a true soldier's spirit when re- 
cording a brilliant manoeuvre even in an enemy, ** Wab a 
marvellous pleasant sight to behold." A large body of 
Stradiots was directed ^ the same time to fall upon, thd 
haggagei and yet another division to charge 'in flapk as soou 
as they should perceive Gona&aga himself engaged, and 
besides these the Count de Caiaz^o passed the river in front 
and attacked the van. It seemed, therefore, as if the French^ 
pressed at the same moment from three quarters, an^ in 
each \ij superior numbers, must inevitably be destroyed; and 
if the confederates had. brought all their, force into action 
instead of weakening it by unnecessajry reserves, which the 
timid pautiousness of .the proweditori retained in the camp, 
wadi probably would have been the issue of the day* 

The rear was already brii^y engaged when Charles |iai»> 
tened to its relief : " The King," says Philippe de Comines, 
'* went into the front of his battell, and placed himself hefove 
bis standard, so that, the Bastard of Bourbon excepted, I 
•awe none neerer the eniinies then himselfe. Our enimies 
marched lustely forward, in such sort, that within iesse 
then a quarter of an hower alter my arrivall, they were 
come within a hundred paces of the King, who was eviU 
garded a9d as evil waited on as ever was Prince or Noble^ 
man ; but mauger'the Diyil, he is well defended whom (Grqd 
defends." 'The sl}ock of th^ men-at-arms was moat for- 
midable ; ** undoubtedly it is impossible fbr men to meete 
roughlier than we met ;" the lances of both parties shivered 
at the first encounter, and they fought bravely with their 
broken staves and battle-axes, while their horses, trained to 
such warfare, plied their t^eth and hoofs against each other 
Ahnoat as if anioiated by national hatred.* The king was 

* Ouicciardini, Ub. U. vol. U. p, 170. 
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Uttong the foiemost, and the bastard of Bourbon was taken 
priaoner within twenty paces from his side. In the mean 
time, the Stradiots who accompanied this charge^ afid upon 
whose terrific scimitars great reliance was pla^ after the 
lances of the knights were broken,^ observing the. baggage 
in conftision, and their comrades wh« had l)«en dire<Sed to 
attack it enriching themselves by its plunder, broke fifom 
their ranks in hope of shaiinff the spoiL The consequence 
of this disobedience was-fatiJ; the men-at-arms, suddenly 
deprived of their expected support, were panioHitricken and 
fled ; many of the bravest were slain on the spot, and the 
remainder wero pursued at full sj^d to the banks of the 
Taro, now difficult of passage owing to the still increasing 
flood ; for the stOrm which commenced on the preceding 
night continued to rage during the battle, and llie river, 
•woHen by the rains, assumed its torrent form and inundated 
the valley. Such mefl-at-ahns as had fidlen wounded, or 
whose horsey failed them, wero quickly despatched by the 
camp-followers, who thronged round with hatchets usually 
employed in wood-cutting ; but now with these rude we^^ns 
** they brake the visards of the knights' head-pieces, and then 
clave their heads, for otherwise they could hardly have been 
slaine, they wero so surely armed ^; so that there wero ever 
three or fower about one of them. Moreover, the long 
swords that our arcliers and servants had did that day great 
execution." The cry in the pursuit was ** Remember Guy- 
aegate !" a warning against the allurement either of plunder 
or of prisoners ; for Goynegate was ' a battle fought in 
Picardy, under Louis XL, and lost in the very moment 
of victoiy bv too great eagerness for pillage.* So well did 
Uie admdnition operate upon those to whom it was addressed, 
that not a single prisoner was taken ; and so totally had 
their panic deprived the fugitives of any power of resistance, 
that but one Frenchman was slain in the pursuit. 

The attack in front, meanwhile, was weakly conducted, 
and ahnost immediately repulsed ; but the Marshal de Gfe, 

* OvynegaM Is well known to an En^isb reader as (be apot at wUdi 
the flower of the French cavalry were routed by Henry Vm. in 1510. 
On this Joumie des Etperons, the Battle of the Spurs, the CheTaliar 
Bayard aarrrendered himself to a gentlenum whom he had already made 
prisoner, and the qneation of ransom arising between them was dis- 
cassed by the emperor and the King of England. The adYentore Is told 
in a very lively manner In the Hist, du Gkev, Saifard, 57. 
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awaxe «f th0-|Teat numeciool sapenority of ,thA enemy, per* 
eeiving their reserve strongly posted in their cam^ and not 
Rowing the brilliant success of his comrades, wisely fore- 
bore £rom an advance which might have proved hazudotts* 
Still, although the day was won^ the king, who remained 
on the spot. at ^hich Im successftil char^ had overthrown 
the Marquis of Mantua, was exposed to gieai personal 
danger. At one time he was ** marvellous weakely accom- 
panied," says Philippe de Comine8,.for his scde attendant 
was a groom of his chamber, ** a little fellow and evilly 
armed." While (hus deserted by his preux in the ardour of 
pursuit, a broken troop of Italian men^at-aTms, in their flight 
across the plain, perceived his destitution, and rode up to 
attack«him. By his practised skill in horsemanship and tha 
strength and docility of black Savoy, who " continued r^ 
moving to and firo," ha defended himself valiantly till the 
letum of some of his attendants rescued him from this great 
peril, and placed him in security with his vanguard.* 

The fight>itself occupied not more than a quarter pf an 
fiour, the pursuit about thrice as long, yet ito bloody had 
been the defeat, that of the allies there fell 3500 men, seve- 
xal. of tfae'first quality ; and amOng them RodoUb, an uncle 
of the Marquis of Mantua. The French loss did not amount 
to 300, nor did it include any personage of distinction ; and 
not above ten of the slalri on both sides were struck by 
artillery, the remainder being killed hand to hand in dose 
eombat. A coundl of war was held on the field of battle, 
in which Trivulzio and other Italian captains boldly urged 
the king* to follow up his success by an attack upon th« 
camp. But Charles was more calculated to win than to 
improve a victory ; the proposal was considered too darings 
and the conquerors, repaired to such quarters as they couJd 
find vrithin a mile from the scene of action. " The kinr him* 
eelfe," writes Philippe de Gomines, ** lay in a faimeSiouso 
being an old beggerly thing : notwithstanding the bamee 

* Andre de la Vigne, who was secretary to Anne of Bretagne, and wbo 
wrote his Jmamal at the expreae command of Charles 'Vill., has ran- 
sacked all history and romance for parallels to the king's heroism.— 
** A proprement parler U merita cedit jour d'eatre apell^ vray fils do jMarsb 
sac o e s a o or de Cesar, compagnon de Pomp6e, hardy <somme Hector, 

geux comma Alexandre, aemblable a Charlemagne, conrageux comma 
annibal, verteax'comme Aoguste, heureux comma Octavum, chsvala* 
foqx comme Olivier, ec dslibafA conune Roland. 
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aboot it were lull of come unthiessed, wfaSelil wairantyoa 
our army qvidly found. Ceitaine other old houses weie 
there also, which stood us but in small stead : euerie jnaa 
lodged himselfe as commodiously as he could ; for we had 
BO lodffings made. As touching myselfe I lay vpon the bare 
ground under a vine, in a Terie straight roome, having 
nothing under me, no, not my eicke s for the king had bor- 
rowed mine in the morning, and* my carriage was for o^ 
and it was too late to seeke It. H^ that had meat ate it, 
but few there were that had any, unless it were a moraeU 
of bread, snatdled out of some of their seruants bosoms : 
I waited upon the king to his chamber, where he found 
certaine tluit were hun, namely the- Seneschall of Lyons 
and others, whom he caused to be dressed. Himselfe was 
merrie and made <good cheere, and each man thought him- 
selfe' happie that he was so well escaped : neither were we 
Ced up with pride and vainglorie, as before the batteU» 
mse we sawe ourvneitaies encamped so neere tu. The 
same night all the Almaines kept the wateh^ and the King 
cane them three hundred crownes ; whereupon they kept 
the watch yerie diligently and strake up theit drums 
brauely." Charles, indeed, was liberal in his rtoompenses ; 
the Chevalier Bayard, who was making his first campaign, 
had two horses killed under him on this day, and captured 
a standard in the pursuit ; he laid this trophy at the liset 
of the king, who presented him with 500 crowns in return.* 
It should not be omitted, that during the whole of the 
above trying and arduous events, Philippe de Comines af^ 
pean to have been animated by tti undoubted assurance 
of uhUnate si^ooess. His confidence was founded on a pre* 
diction, to which he firequently alludes, by Savonarirfa ; a 
b<M, fiictiotts, and enthusiastic Dominican, who maintained 
the pantmount influence which he htfi acquired in Florence, 
by Us preaching, his prophecies, and his austerities ; tiO* 
i^ut three yean after the battle of Fomovo, he was ad- 
judged to the stake by the venffeance of Alexander VI., 
whose crimes he had too feanesriy denounced. This 
*• Friar Jacobin, called Friar Hieronime,'* was visited by 
Philippe de Comines because he had preached in behalf of 
Charles VIII., and had affirmed (iiat he was sent by Ood 

* Mia. du Ckev, Bayurdf eh. 11. 
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to diutise the tynnts of Italy. ** I asked ham wlietjier the 
King should passe out of Italy without danger of lui^ per- 
soti, seeing the great preparation the Venetianamade against 
him, whereof he discoursed perfectUer than myselfe that 
came from thence. ' He answered me that the King should 
have some trouble upon the way, but that the honour 
thereof should be his, though he were accompanied but with 
a hundred men ; and that God, who had guided him at bis 
eomming, would also protect him at his return. — Thus much 
I have written, to the end it may yet more manifestly vp* 

geere that this voyage was indeed It meere miracle of God." 
eldom has the intervention of a miracle and^a special 
Providence been asseited for a more unworthy purpose ! and 
yet, notwithstanding the convetaient vagueness and.am<< 
biguity of language which Savonarola employed in his pre- 
dictions (and these were many) relative to Charles VIII., 
there remain enough contradictions in them to enable us to, 
determine that it was but a lying spirit by which the 
prophet was inspired. • x 

The shame of this great defeat has very deeply impressed 
mviy of the Italian historians. Paulus Jovius, who sums 
up his narrative in words borrowed from those of Livy whes 
xeeotmting the disaster.of Canns, terms it the extinction 
of Cisalpine military gloiy, an ignominious rout which made 
Italy contemptible to foreigners, and was the beffinning of 
her countless future miseries; The conduct of the allies 
presents indeed a singular display of want of skill and 
irresolutioh ; and by a strange fatality they neglected each 
of the many opportmities of truocess which the rashness 
of the French lung presented. They might have ilestroyed 
him among the Apennines ; they might have overpowered 
his advanced guard during its long detachment nom the 
main body ; taaj might have attacked him with adv^nta^ 
during his passage of' the Taro; or, after all these omis- 
sions, they migj^t have secured victory by dint of nuoibera^ 
if they had at once brought up their entire force. Yet so 
deficient were they in unity of counsel, or of design, that 
they appear to have believed at first that the mere rumour 
of Uieir preparations would be sufficient, to arrest the maich 
of their enemy ; and when the French presented them- 
selves upon the heights above Fomovo, the proweHforiy 
alarmed at this n^ost unexpected daring, anxiously urged 
their allies to grant an undisputed passage, So&rdid 
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'tiiey pnM their opposition to the indignant remonstrances 
of the- Spanish ambassador, whose master ran no hazard 
from defeat, and of the gallant Mantuan who felt assured 
of victory ; so unmoved were they by any sense of the dis- 
honour which must acorue if they permitted a handful of 
toil-worn and needy adventurers to escape after braving 
their; fresh, numerous, and well-appointed ho^t, that they 
despatched messengers to ascertain the will of the signory 
respecting ulterior proceedings ; and^ but for the presump- 
tion of Charles, which did not aUow time jfor reply, it may 
he doubted whether the battle would ever have been fought. 
In the engagemant itself, all that valour could effect was 
Assuredly pedbrmed by Gonzaga ; but his dispositions do 
9ot evince much acquaintance with tactics. His defeat was 
hi .^at measure attributed to the breach of discipline by 
'tile Siradiots, to th^ sudden rise of the Tarb, which occa^ 
vioned disorder in his ranks as he crossed it, and to the un- 
8easonal)le &11, in £he very ons^t, of his uncle Rodo^fo, who 
w^ to have given a atgnal for the advance of a powerful 
leserv^ That reserve; however, so .soon as it perceivied the 
firat check, ought to have pressed forward without await- 
ing orders ; and it is not possible to deny the justice of the 
naiffe comment of the Ijord of Argenton, upon '* Madster 
^ Axfthonie, of Urbin," who commanded it, that the death of 
RodoUo **fierved him for a good excuse, and to say the truth 
I tlUnk hit saw ynough to stay him from marching." 

We shall not continue to follow the retreiCt of the French, 
which, ^though effected with safety, was affirmed by the 
figdory to be no other than'a disastrous flight. The plunder 
obtained by tiie Stradiots was purchased and transmitted to 
Venice ; it consisted of the king's horses, tents, plate, and 
^u^>age, many costfy articles removed from the Neapolitan 
treasury, and» above all, the ancient crown jewels of France, 
which always accompanied the monarch, imd were found on 
the person of one of his grooms of the chamber.* Fortified 
by the -evidence of those rich prizes, to the intentional 

* Mr. Roscos^ who, in his aeoomit of tbls battle (Leo X. eta. iv. vol. L 
p. tSS, 8f 0.% teas, we ttaink, reprasen^ed its issue as more Avoorable to 
tbe oonfedarates tban any contemporary antlioriiies warrant— with the 
exception of some advlatiHry poems,— mentions in a note some Very re- 
markable particulars coneeming part of this booc^, fkom which Itttla 
«n4tt IsvBflssted OB ilw food uwte of the French kmg. 
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abandonment of wbi^h it ia probable that the French wenr 
greatly indebted for their tritimph, the Venetians, without 
hesitation, asserted that the day was their own ; and issued 
ordinances for the celebration of the *victofy with great 
public rejoicing, not only in the capital itself, biit through- 
out all their dominions. So also, in after-years, applying 
the cuMomary privilege of an epitaph to the support of this 
firaud, they inscribed upon a ton^b m the church de* Frari^ 
in which was interred one of the proweditori of this cam- 
paign, '* Here lies Melchior Trivisano, Who fought prosper- 
ously against Charles, King of France, at the battle of the 
Taro."* 

The n^id loss of his Neapolitan conquests which suc- 
ceeded the return of Charles VlII. to France, and the'waste 
of life and treasure which occurred in this idle, unjust; and 
vainglorious expedition, fully verified a favourite axiom of 
his £Etther, " That he who wmit to seek vietpry in 
14dS ^^'^ ^^^ much trouble to buy a long repentance veiy 
14W. ^gariy."t Hie death relieved Venice fifom the in- 
quietude excited by his unrestrained ambkion ; and it is to 
the credit of theOouncil of Ten, when we bear in mind the 
flagitious maxims of their ordinary policy, that they rejected 
an offer for his assassination by a person of distinction in 
Friuli ; who engaged that one of his domestics, an Alba- 
nian, should either kill him wil^ his own hand, or employ 
a relation, the kind's chief groom of the chamber, to take 
him off by poison.! A similar abstinence at the -close of 

* Ooieelardini, lib. ii. p. 56. The policy of tl)e battle oTTaro is ooa- 
sidered and condemned by Pamtain bis Dueorti PoUheiy ii. p. 4. 

t Gsnitar, Hist, de^ France, x. p^404. Ariosto has. finely expanded 
this seotUnent :— 

qnaaitutti 
Oil altri. Che pid di Francia seettro avnumo, 
O di ferro gli eserclti distratd, 
O di flune, o di pesCe «i vedninno ; 
E! che breve allegrezze e Imghi lutti, > 
Poco gaadagn'o ed infinito danno ' 
Riporteran d' Italia; che non lice 
Che '1 GlgUo in quel terrano abbia ndioft — ixxiii. 10. 

X The reply of the Ten on this occasion was not maoh in noison with 
the spirit of the statutes of the Inquisition of State :--Ohe la republiea 
>u>n have^m per 1' adietro giamai tal modi usar oontro alcuno, anoor che 
capital nimico, tutto che pid volte ne havease havuto il oommudo • I' 
eecaskme, e pero che ni anoo hora lo voleva pennettere, haveudo ooalro 
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the campugn which we have just related, when .the ngaarj 
were irritated by a perfidious act bf Lodovico Sforza, is 
much praised by the native historians. When that crafty 
prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of Venice durmg a 
negotiation for peace with France, threatened to obstruct 
the return of her.army to the Lagune^ Bernardo Oontanni, 
who conunanded the Stradiots, bluntly assured the frovf 
veditori that he knew a certain way of opening a firee pas- 
sage. ."To-day," he said, "you meet the duke and his 
chief officers in cmincU ; , the doors will be closed, and fhe 
debates will commence ;. when I, stepping up as if to speak 
to him, will run him through the body. There is not one of 
his attendants who will dare to draw his sword, for they aro 
all more cowardly than women." The herculean strength, 
the determined bravery, and the cool self-possession of this 
rough chief of brigands, sufficiently avouched that he pos- 
sessed the means of fulfilling his offer, and the jfrowedAtori 
extolled his daring to the skies. Venetian honour would 
have stood more clear if they had not thought it necessaiy 
to submit this iniquitous p^reposition to the decision of the 
Ten, who were asked by a despatch in cipher whether, in 
case, of necessity, they would peimit its adoption. The 
council answered that such a step appeared contrary to the 
dignity of the republic* 

. It was not long, however, before Venice saw her revenge 
fully gratified upon the usurper of Milan. The Duke of 
Orleans,' upon ascending the throne of France as Louis 
XII., urged with more than former vigour.his pretensions to 
that duchy ; and secured the co-operation of Venice . by 
agreeing to cede to hei a portion of the spoiL One 
by one of the allies of Sforza abandoned him, and iVgg* 
remamed inactive spectators oC his approaching fall ; 
and as the Frendi advanced from the Alps, and the Vene- 
tians on his eastern frontier, the deserted prince hurried 
from his capital, and sought refuge at Inspruck under the 
protection oi the Emperor Maximilian. Before his flight, 
he addressed soq|e Venetians in words not a little demon- 
strative of sagacious political . foresight. " You have 
brought," he said, "the King of France to dine with' me, 
but rest assured it is with you that he will sup.". From his 

Sifnor Iddio davanti gli occhi malto piA che le potenze degli hvoaAni.'— 
Dofliari, 1st. Venet^ 1. U. But this was an esoteric doctrine. 
* Bsmbo. iL adfin 
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6eTmiin retreat, he employed hu large remaiiimg' treaaarer 
in hiring a considerable body of Swisa, a people who had 
Tecently commenced their hicrative trade as the general 
merceiiailefl of Europe ; and rapidly marching with these 
tmops upon Milan, he compelleid the French garrison t« 
retire. Among the lew events which distinguished this 
short reoceupation of his capital was the capture of the 
Chevalier Bayard ; who, although at that time still in early 
youth, had already begun to justify his title to the pre-emi- 
nence in yalour and in virtue which has rendered ms name 
a proverb. Too hastily pursuing some skirmishers whom 
he had routed, the brave knight galloped after the fugitives 
through the very gates of Milan, without observing that all 
his comrades had dropped behind. Sforza, hearing of the 
adventure, requested to B6h the prisoner; received hun with 
m'aiked' courtesy, expressed eurprise at his youth and gal- 
hmtiy, and terminated the interview by restoring his horse 
and arms, and dismissing him without ransom. Bayard in 
return offered thanks in true cfaiwilric spirit, vowing that, in 
so far as due regard to his own honour and loyalty to his 
sovereign would permit, there was no service which he 
would not readily undertake for a prince so gracious. Then 
leaping into his saddle vrithout touching the stirrup, he ran a 
short course^ shivered his lance against the ground, and 
performed some expert feats of horsemanship which drew 
from Sfbrza's \vp» an involuntary avowal, that if the King 
«f Fratace possessed many such blights as the one'before 
him, his own chances of success were indeed most diminu- 
tive.* 

The Swfss whom the -Duke of Milan led to oppose the 
French were little to be trasted ; they sold themselves to 
the enemy, broke out into ojpen mutiny, demanded arrears 
of pay, and refused to act agunst the ranks of Louis, which 
were filled with their own countrymen. Remonstrance 
was vain ; and when they persisted in disbanding, the sole 
favour which Sforza could procure was permission to ac- 
company them in the retreat which b#d been granted 
through the French lines. A few of his officers, who 
greatly dreaded^hard usage from the £oe, assumed the Swiss 
uniform ; but SjEi^rza himself, whose well-known features 
Qould scarcely ^1 to betray him under a disguise so slight, 

* Hist, dn Cliev. Bayord, IS. 
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wrapped his head in a monk's oqwI, mounted a sony hone, 
and preaented himself as their eonfessor. The treacherous 
Swiss revealed the secret ; and as the unsuspecting victims 
passed through the French camp, thev were examinedf 
recognised, and arrested. Canunal Ascanio Sfotza, a 
brother of Lodovko, relyinff upon the protection of a pri- 
vate fiintd, was betrayed about the same time to the Vene- 
tians by an equally baiie violation of foith. But that dis* 
fmffuished prisoner, together with many others whom* they 
had captiuM, was haughtily demanded by the French king ; 
who Kcbdmed at . the same time the swordi and tent of 
Chailes VIII. exhibited at Venice as proud trophies of the 
viotoiy at Fomovo. These demands were conceded, and 
the cardinal, and other branches of the Sforza family, were 
distributed in captivity through various parts of France. 
Lodovico himself was convey^ to Lyons, exposed at mid- 
day in that city to the tude gase and contumely of an mt- 
pitying rabble, sternly dettiMl audience by bis conqueror, 
and finally thrown into the tower of Loches on the banks 
of the In^ ; a fortress of evil fame as one of the gloomiest 
.dungeons which the tyranny of Louis XI. had stocked with 
iron cages ; and in which the unthroned duke was con- 
demnea to linger during a miserable existence of thirteen 
years of rigorous confinement. Loches, says Duchesne,* 
stands on the summit of a lofty and inaccessible rock, its 
fosses are precipices, and it has but a single and most 
difficult approach. When Dubos wrote his Higt, de U 
JUgue de dambraiy in the beginning 4>f the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there were still visible, on the walls of Sforxa's cell 
some political maxims which be bad engraven on them 
during the tedious hours of captivity. To the attendant 
who had devoted himself to his service in prison he was in 
die habit of declaring, that of the men who were largely 
indebted to him for fiivours, all had abandoned him in his 
need, save one — the sultan Bajaset.t The exact date of 
Sforza*8 death is uncertain ; some writers have affirmed tl^t 
in 1613, Louis XIL, driven out of Italy, and thinking to 
embroil the Milanese by the jNresenee of their former dukoi 
restored him to liberty. This unexpected blessing proved 

* Antlqaitas d«s Viltas de Frtnce, 1. SOS. 
t Paalus Jovios, in vii. ^c, Mutt. vtr. 
Vol. II;— M 
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a cMamity, and Sfotza, overpowered by joy, breatlied hitf 
last in the state chambers of the castle a few days afUfr he 
had been transferred to them from its dun^on.* His re* 
mams were interred in the magnificent abbey within its Walk. 
A far more agreeable employment than that of detailing 
the chances of a new Tnrkish war may be fouid in a brief 
review of the powerful resources, the increasing oj^plenee, 
the extensive commerce, and the enlarged domimons of 
Yenide at the t\oae of the fifteenth century, which we npw 
approach ; a point of time which, perhaps, may be considered 
the epoch of her loftiest elevation. The' discoveries of Vasco 
di Gama and of Gbltimbus had begun, indeed, to awaken 
her jealousy, but had not as yet invaded her almost exclu- 
sive monopoly of trade ; and in her long range of maritime 
stations from the Po to the eastern boundary of the Medi- 
terranean and the mouth of the Don, she continued to 
gather and to disperse the merchandise of the entire known 
world. At homej her silk manufiatctures, long cultivated in 
the colonies, and introduded to the Lagune from Constiui- 
tinople on a much greater scale, towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, while interdicted to fJl but her 
magistrates for domestic use, supplied the remainder of 
Christendom with its most costly and most delicate atUre« 
Spain and England contributed their richest fleeces to the 
fabric of her unrivalled cloths ; and fof linen the flax o^ 
Lombardy afforded inexhaustible materials. 100,000 ducats 
were annually produced by a single commodity, at first 
sight of apparently trifling value, gih leather. Liquors, 
confectionary, and waxen tapers, of whiich last article the 
consumption hi ecclesiastical services at Rome was of 
very considerable extent, swelled the exports of the Adriatic' 
mart. In her labonatoriiss were distilled and sublimate the 
choicest chymical preparations required either by medioiner 
or the arts. The glass-houses of Murano^ which^ like her 
silk-looms, Venice had borrowed from the East, furnished 
some of their most coveted luxuries to both the civilized 
and the savage world ; decorated the gorgeous palaces of 
Europe with mirrors, and the person of the naked African 
with heads. And to omit numerous other nrnior sources 
from which was derived an influx of wealth and reputation, 

* Dabos, HiH. ie la Ligue de CanibraU iv-, on the aatfaority of Lm 
OhUalogies HUtoriqtag^ but the story is discredited hy Dam. See a 
note at the commencement of his xxivth book. 
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Venice claimed the glory of adopting at 9n eaily date, and 
advancing with a rapid hand* that invention which, above 
every other» has .most beneficially afTected the permanent 
welfare of mankind. Not more than fifteen years, perhaps 
even sooner, after the discovery of printing, John de Spira 
transported it from Germany to Venice ; and i^anuto notices 
a patent granted to him for ihe exclusive publication, during 
five years, of the Epistles of Cicero and Pliny.* Nicolas 
Jansen, and others of much eminence, succeeded him ; but 
the triumph of the art was consummated when Aldus Mano* 
tins, a native of Bassiano, in the ecclesiastical states, es- 
tablished himself in the republic in 1488. The zeal of that 
illustrious scholar first opened ^t large the hitherto partially 
revealed stores of GUreek literature. He invented the Italic, 
or cursive letter, in imitation, as is said, of the handwrit- 
ing of Petrarch ; he co^Uecteid around him the most distin- 
guished learned men of his time, and in the Neacademia 
which he instituted, among other .celebrated names were 
counted those of Bembo, Navagero, Sabellico, Sanuto, For- 
tiguerra, Alexander Alberto rio,i Prince of Carpi, and, 
above aU, of Erasmus. That brilliant company discussed 
in their weekly meetings the authority and the various 
readings of MSS., decided what works most deserved to be 
published, assisted in their collation and transcription, and 
even corrected the sheets as they passed through the press. 
To the zeal of the elder Aldus, of his son, and of his son's 
son, for the honourable labours of this family were con* 
tinned during three successive generations, literature is 
indebted, not only for some of the choicest specimens of 
typography which still adorn our libraries, but for the very 
existence of numerous works, which, unless for their skill and 
assiduity, would most probably have been lost tons forever.t 
JSuch were some of thr many springs from which riches 
were derived by the descendants of th^ fishermen of Rialto, 

« 4p. Moratori, xxii. 1 189. 

t The education of that young nobleman bad been consigned to Aldus, 
althoegh he was not nauch older than ]iis pupil ; and the prince, from 
strong altachment, narmitted his instructer to adopt the ftmlly Dane of 
the house of Carpi. Pio ; a very honourable privilege. 

t The xixth book of Daru'a History containa a maaterly and most 
elaborate review of the statistics of Venice at the close of the flfteenth 
pentury, upon i^riiich we have chiefly relied dor our above brief sum- 
mary. The biography of the Aldi is nowhere better given than in tbf 
mcfiofi^ volume of Renouard'a Annalea de rimprimerie des Aides. 
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Thtit temtory, durinff the lapse of a thousand yettn, had 
stretched itself from &e ceastif of the Lapme and the nar- 
row ancient Dogado over some of the ftoest provinces of 
Northern Italy ; and Venice sway^ on the adjoining Terra 
Firma the principality of Ravenna, Tjfwisano and its de* 

Smdenciea, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Birescia, and 
ergamo. Friuli connected her with Istria ; Zara, Spoleto, 
and the Dalmatic islands with Albania ; Zante f^ Corfii 
continued the chain to Greece. and the Morea, and nn* 
merous islands in the Archipelago supplied the remaining 
links with Gandia and Cyprus. 

To become allied to or to dntress a state thus opulent and 
powerfol were important objects to other govemmehts ; 
and Venice accordingly was either couited or menaced, as 
she appeared likely to assist or to control the several pro- 
jects of ambition which influenced her neighbours. Equally - 
mistrusting Louis-XII. of France and the Emperor Maxi* 
milian, — both of whom indeed, although on terms of avowed 
friendship with her republic, had not loQg since contem- 
plated its dismemberment, and signed a treaty at Blois 
to that effect, — she found it most politic to adhere to the 
former in a dispute which arose between them on the disso- 
lution of that nefarious compact. For a few months, 
1608 therefore, she was involved in hostilities with the 
* emperor; during which, after a complete victorj 
gained at Cadauro by Bartolomeo d*Alviano, when, if we 
betieve Navagero, not a single imperialist escaped to notify 
the disaster,* the fortune of war threw into the hands of the 
conquerors Trieste and some other important ports of the 
Adriatic. Maximilian, whose prodigality justly entailed 
upon him the title of ** The Penniless,'*! unable to procure 
supplies for the continuance of this unsuccessful struggle, 
pro|tosed a truce ; but Venice, with strict fidelity to her en- 
gagements, refused in the first instance to treat separately 
from her ally. The French king extended this principle of 
comprehension beyond its legitimate bounds, and by obsti- 
nately stipulating, that a minor power, the Duke of Gueldres, 
with whom' Venice had neither connexion nor community 
of interests, should be included, broke off the negotiation. 

* Ne nuncio quidem relicto, cast sant. 

t Massimiliano Pocbidanario. Car il estoU assez liberal, et n'estoit 
possible trouver nn melllear prince, ell euat en de quoy donnM*,— is tha 
sly character given of tbls emperor in the Hist, de Ch. Bayard, oh. 86, 
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Under Ibew ciRamManCfi Ibe lignoTT felt at lib«i^ toconioK 
the advaaUgc of their countr?, and Uiej concladcd > tnica 
with the emp«rai for thiei years, — > hollow i^iote which 
prepared fai them > moat fatal w>r. The aeedt of Ereah 
^■eanon* were to be tbund in the pride of HaiimiHan ho- 
mitialed bj defeat, and in the anger of Louie nnreaionafalj 
kindled b; that which he termed deiertian ; and the task of 
TecoDciliog the*e prinoM for the purpoH of hoi^e anion 
jaimt a goremmenl which each regarded with equal di^- 
U) and jealouaj required tbereloTe but a •mall portion of 
■lateiminibip. The reitleM epirit of intrigue which ani- 
mated Juliui II., the mast ambitioue pontiff who erer dle- 
fuieted ChriMendoin, wm a fitting inilrunient to combine 

X'lOBt the devoted republic the firet general confederacy 
ch At leading power* of Europe Germed on giounda 
wholly political, and which ii known in tuMoiy «• Thb 
Iaabsb or Cakbiai. 
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^CHAPTER XV. 

VBOII ▲. D. 1608 TO A. D. 1509. 

• 

CftOTM of tbe Letgne of Cambrai-*Jiiliw 11. diaeloiM Jt to tbe Voiettens 
— Prepwratiom jbr Reaistane*— Evil Odmim— Total Defint of the Ve- 
netians at Agnadello— Loaia XII. at Mestre— Terror in Venice— Loss 
of all taer Dominions on Tnra F^rma— Fortitude of tlM GoTenifiient~« 
Measures for Defenoe-^Deeree releasing the Provinees Ihrn Allo> 
gianoe— Fayonrable Negotlatioo with tbe Pope— Saecessiyil Resist^ 
ance of Trevtso— Surprise of f adna— M aximiUan prepares for its 
8iege— Capture of tbe Duke of Mantua— Brilliant Defence of Padua— 
Aebievements of the Cberalier Bayard— The German Men-at^aroM 
reAise to mount the Breach— Mai imii ian raiaos the Siege in disgust. 



DOGE. 
Lkonab^o Lobbdaho. 



Thb loren of xniirate hiBtoiry may have the gratification of 
tracing the events which now op^ upon us, in a grefU degree, 
to petty causee and personal feelings. That such were the 
immediate sources from which the peat confederacy against 
Venice arose is little to he douhted ; bat the universu jea- 
lousy which her wealth, her prudence, and her prosperity 
excited, the mortification with which France, Spain, and 
Germany beheld themselves rivalled, and in many points 
excelled, by a power whose dominions did not equsJ a tenth 
part of any one of their kingdoms, were &eeflj rooted and 
of lonff standing. The biographer of the Chevalier Bayard 
has indeed approached very near the truth when he informs 
us, in his chftfWOteristic manner, that nothing is more cer- 
tain than thai the alliance of those crowns was formed " to 
ruin the ngnory of Venice, which in great pomp and with 
little regard to God lived gloriously and gorgeously, making 
small account of the other, princes of Christendom ; where- 
fi>ie, perhaps, our toid was angiy with them, as plainly ap- 
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peared."* The pope regarded with an evil eye the acqui- 
sitions of Venice m Romagna, some made long since, otheit 
more recently on the overthrow of Cesare Borffia ; and the 
anger of that turbulent old man burst all restramt, when he 
learned that the senate, acting upon their accustomed policy 
of withstanding all interference in mttters ecclesiastical, 
had refuted to admit his collation of one of his nephews, 
whom he wished to succeed another just deceased, in the 
Taoant see of Vicenza ; and had nominated a bishop, as his 
title ran, **By the grace of the most excellent Council of 
Pregadu^f rorgettins that he owed his elevation to the 
pontificate mainly to the influence of the rejmblic in the 
conclave, the impetuous priest lost not a moment in pro- 
posing to the court of France a league for the conquest of 
all the Venetian dominions ; and the Cardinal d*Ambois6» 
who swayed the councils of Louis XII., well remembering, 
on the other hand, that his hopes of the triple crown had 
been frustrated by the very agency for which his successful 
competitor now manifested himself ungrateAil, eagerly stim- 
ulated his master to compliance. A motive equally per- 
sonal affected the determination of Maximilian. Not only 
had bis arms been recently and signally discomfited by the 
haughty republicans, but they had revived and protracted 
his disgrace by the triumphal reception of their victorious 
Gener^ d*AIviano ; and by continumg to exhibit the dress, 
habits, manners, and language of the Germans and their 
einperor as objects of popular ridipule, in ludicrous specta- 
cles, stage bimboneries, and satirical caricatures.^ One 
other occurrence tended to heighten the indignation thus 
imprudently generated. But a few days after Ms signature 
of the late truce, Maximilian proposed to the signonr an 
alliance for the expulsion of the French from Italy, and the 
division of their Cisalpine territories. That offisr was not 
only declined, but was also revealed to Louis ; and the dis- 
closure, without creating a new iriend, exasperated the 
virulence of a former enemy. 

To these three high contracting parties was addfd^^ so far 
as his habitually cautious and tardy policy wotild alloWi 

* Ch. xxvtil. 

t Giticeiardlnl, lib. viii. vol. U. p. 178. _ ^^ 

t aarangue de Loais HeUan, op, Amelot de la Hoossaye, p. 80*. 
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Ferdinand of Aragon, allured iy the promised restitotion of 
« lihe maritime cities of Naples. But when the Cardinal 
fl'Amboise) as plenipotentiary of Prance, and Margaret of 
Austria, the widowed Duchess of Savoy, a woman of mas- 
culine temper and attainments, as representative of her 
father the emperor, met at Cambrai, neither the papal nun- 
cio nor the envoy of Spain had received fiiU powers. Un- 
deterred by this obstacle, which might have retarded less 
prompt diplon)atists,,the princess and the cardinal, neither 
of whom appeals to have required assessors, negotiated 
with extraordinary rapidity ; and, as may be surmised from 
a letter written l^ the K)m;ier, not without considerable 
occasional vivacity of discussion. " The cardinal and I,'* 
says this high-spirited lady, "have heen very nearly pulling 
each other's hair !'' Bi;t the consent of the other powers 
having been assumed, they speedily reconciled any difier- 
fsnces between themselves. 

The ostensible pretext for this congress was an adjust- 
jaent of the affairs of Gueldres ; to which avowed object 
countenanc,e was given by the employment of Margaret, 
who administered the government of Flanders ; and a 
second and far greater design was rumoured to be the form* 
ation of a confederacy against the Turks. Infinite pains 
were taken to veil the real proceedings from the penetra- 
tion of the Venetian ambassador; the King qt France 
was lavish in ^is professions of coi^tinued amity, and did 
not hesitate to pledge the ftdth of a prince u\ confirmation 
of his pacific intentions. Suspicion was firqt excited in 
the breast of the secretary of the council resident at Milan, 
to whom it was reported that a native of Garmagnuola had 
heen heard to express vehement delight at the prospect of 
soon fleeing the murder of his great townsman revenged 
upon its perpetrators. The sagacity of the minister dis- 
covered the qlew which unravelled the mysteiy of this boast ; 

and he warned hb government accordingly. He 
??Qg ' was correct in his surmise ; for the treaty was already 

signe^f by which, according to i^ general outline, 
^he pope was to wrest from their present lords Rimini, 
Faenza, and Ravenna ; the emperor to enrich himself by 
Treviso, Istria, Friuti, Padua, Verona, and Yicenza ; the 
King of France to obtain Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, and 
C^reponaj.and the Kin^ of Aragon and P^^ples to seize 
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Upon tlie five great ports which Venice held in pledge, with- 
out repaying the 200,000 crowns for which they had been ' 
mortgaged. The preamble to this act 'of spoliation re- 
proadied the Venetians for the obstacle which they had 
raised against a crusade, by retaining certain dominions of 
the hoty see ; and declared the motives of the allies to be no 
other than to prochre restitation of these usurped territo- 
ries for the glory and the deliverance of Christendom. 

But no sooner had Louis made powerful demonstrations 
of his earnestness in the . cause, by rapidly assem- 
bling tro<^ even in the depth of winter, and sedu- ^Iaa* 
lous^ pr^aring for a passage of the Alps in the * 
ensuing sprint, than the pope repented the issue of his rash 
impatience. He trembled sit a fresh irruption of Tramon- 
tanes, who Would again ravage and overrun Italy ; and he 
■ought to avert, or at least to mitigate, the danger which 
he had too hastily provoked. Finding that some indirect 
suggestions were misunderstood or neglected by the Ve- 
netian ambassador, he took an opportunity of obtaining a 
private conversation by seating him in his own barge during 
a water party ; an4 he then openly revealed the existence 
and the ternui of the league ; adding, that if the tovms 
whieh he claimed were restored, he woi^ld not only forbear 
to ratify, l^t he would endeavour to dissolve it. The sen- 
ate received this unwelcome and unexpiected communication 
with surprise, but with dignity ; they bad been deceived 
and lulled into security, but they now encountered the peril 
when fully displayed with a fortitude which their enemies 
stigmatized as rash and impolitic arrogance ; but which a 
less prejudiced iudgment will attribute to a' natural desire 
of self-preservation, a love of freedom, a consciousness of 
strength, and a belief in the righteousness cff their cause. 
A brief refusal was conveyed to Julius ; some fruitless at- 
tempt at negotiation was made with the emperor; an una- 
vulmg apphcatioA was addressed to the Turkish saltan ; 
and Henry VIII., who but a few months before had as- 
cended the throne of England, and who already had been 
solicited by the opposite pai^,*^ was urged, but without ef> 
feet, to make a descent upon France duriilg the absence of 
her chief warriors.t Meantime Louis despatched a herald 

* See tbe Tnatj of Cftmbrai, aptid Lnnig. Codex Dlplom. Ital. i. 134. 
I GinscUaiani (lU.p. 281) affirms that Henry aeoeded to the league, and 
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with a fonaal declaration of war ; the pope launched the 
"''idle thunders of a bull ; and in order to disembarrass Max- 
imilian from any imputation of perjury in his causeless 
breach of a treaty to which his signature was yet scarcely 
dry, Julius cailed upon him by name, as defender of the 
rights of the church, to enter the Venetian territories in 
arms within forty days. So flimsy i& the sophistry; by 
which a great crime can be, veiled from the eyes even of its 
perpetrator, if Us cotmnission be advantageous to his in- 
terests ! • 

Evil omens, as they were afterward considered^ however 
disregarded at the time, were not wanting as harbingers of 
this war. Fires ravaged the small islands of the Lagivne^ 
and Candia trembled with an earthquake ; the citadel of 
Brescia Was damaged by lightning; a galley conveying 
treasure to Ravenna fotindered at sea ; the public registry 
in Venice fell to the grouhd, destroying numerous archives 
of the republic beneath its ruins ; and an explosion of gun- 
powder blew up a great portion of the arsenal, and burned 
twelve galleys to the water's edge, enveloping the great 
council chamber in volumes of smoke, terrifying the ajBsran- 
bled senators from their deliberations by its hideous noise) 
and scattering showers of ashes through the remotest quar- 
ters of the city. Lest these natural portents, which are 
avouched- by grave historians, should fail to arouse men's 
vigilance and fears, a miracle was added, which, it must bo 
confessed, however, rests on no other authority than that 
of a poet* Valeriano, when addressing a long copy of Latin 
elegiacs to his preceptor Sabellico, informs him that an 
image of the Virgin in the church at Lido covered the Bamr 
lino with her veil, and thrice uttered the fear-awakening 
woids, " Terra jZco* .'"* 

Undismayed by these prodigies, the republic marshalled 
her forces, amounting to 30,000 fooi and nearly 18,600 
horse, all well equipped and plentifully appointed. The 
greater part of tl0s army was assembled on the ^gHo (a 

he is followed is thi^atatement by Hume. Daru oonttadictstbem. Tlw 
Puke of SsToy, the Dulce of Ferrara, and the Marquia of, Mantua cer-' 
tainly joined the alliance, and the^last two were personally di8ting.uished 
in the courae of the war. 

* Jo. Flerll Valehani Pe Portentis anteaquam totus terrartim prbiti in 
Venetoa conspintret, printed by Roscoe, Leo X. App. lix, 
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secondly line of defence on the Milanese frontier, the Adda * 
being the first) at the wish of the rignoiy, and with the ' 
approval of their general in chief the Count di Petigliano. 
D'AMano, his second in command, a soldier of more enter- 
prisihff ffipirit, urged bolder measures; but was overruled ; 
he wi»iea to act upon the offensive in the outset, and to pen- 
etrate the Milanese before it was occupied by the invaders. 
The victorieit of that brave commander, in the late short 
. German war^ warranted more confideiice than he appears 
to have inspired. His valour had raised him from the ranks^ 
yet he offered the singular spectacle of aeeneral who, 
amid the tumult of a camp> found leisure for Uie repose of 
literature ; and in the campaign which we are now describ- 
ing he was attended by three Venetians eminently distin« 
ffuished by their genius and t1;ieir cultivation of the muses, 
Navagiero, Fracastoro, and Giovanni Cotta ; all members 
of an academy which D'Alviano himself had established on 
his domain at Pordenone. The French, meantime, in num- 
ber 13,000 horse and 20,000. foot, of which last more than 
a fourth consisted of Swiss, advancing by rapid marches, 
crossed the Adda at the bridge of Cassano, about five miles 
firom the Venetian camp, without opposition, and to the 
astonishment of the veteran Trivulzio ; who, well acquainted 
with the country, and perceiving the great advantage thus 
gained, assured Louis tnat in passing that river he had al- 
ready obtained a victory. During four successive dajs, 
the invaders presented themselves m front of the Venetian 
camp, the Strength of which forbade attack, in the hope of 
provoking battle. But Petigliand, obstinatdy resolved on 
the defensive^ remained motionless, although a village within 
gunshot Was sacked before his eyes ; and awaiting the sure 
operation of delay upoA an enemy having to seek supplies 
in a hostile country, he persisted in restraining the more 
fieiy spirit of his colleague. 

This inactivity disconcerted Louis; who, with greater 
ardour than policy, anxiously wished to brine the* Venetians 
to a trial of strength, before the arrival of his allies might 
deprive him of any portion of glory. His sole hope of 
forcing an action now remained in the possibility of inter- 
cepting his enemy's communication with their magazines at 
Crema and Cremona ; and for that purpose the occupation 
of the little towns of Vaila and Pandmo appeared neces- 
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tary in the first' instance. Two roads approached tSoM 
posts, one across a marshy plain, circuitous, but easy ; th« 
other much shorter, but along difficult heights. The French 
11^ II made choice of the former, taiA the Venetian generalu, 
' perceiving their movement, and divining its object, 
lesolved to antidp^ them by taking the shorter line. Po* 
tigliano led the van, and had already approached Vaila* 
when he received notice firom D* Alviano that Ae rear* un- 
der his comnumd was engaged, and required support. £i« , 
ther jeslous of his brother commander, or thinking that he 
wished to entrap him into a battle, PetigUano answered by 
ordering him to continue his march, and to avoid any en- 
gagement, in obedience t6 Uie instructions of the signory. 
But the advice arrived too late ; the rear of the Yehetiana 
was already overtaken by the ' FVendi van, at a point near 
the village of AgnadeHo, where the two roads which the 
opposite armies were traversing, hitherto concealed from 
each other by a thick intervening wood, were now separated 
only by a ravine. D^Alviano, observing that the ground 
which he occupied at the motnentrwas ravourable fiv artil« 
iery, halted, opened a brisk cannonade, and threw the m- 
fantry, of which his force principally consisted, into some 
rough vineyards, which prevented the advance of the French 
cavalry. At first he was most suecesaftd, and hia batteriea 
mowed down the Swiss and the men-at-arms, as they inef- 
fectually attempted the passage of the ravinis, till th^ wa^ 
vered and gave way. out at that critical momei^t ^nis, 
in person, brought up the main body ; the ardour of the 
Fnench redoublM at the ^ presence of their king ; and the 

* Mr. Roecoe, in imnrating this bsttto, says—*' Of (he Venetian armgr 
D'AIviano led the attack, ttre Count ofPetigUano with the battle aiid cav- 
alry occupied the eetiA^e, and the rear-guard waa commanded by A.ntoni9 
de* PU, aoeompwiied by the Venetian eommisMirles," and a little onwarda 
'* their van-guard was defbated with immense loss* (ch. viii. yd. ii. p. 00). 
Now the events of the engagement plainly reqaira thatpetigiiaoo shoolcl 
be in the van, and D'Alviano in the rear; without which arrangemeot 
the former, in the course of hia advance, moat, even a^inst hia will^ 
have come up to the aaaistance of the latter. And such is the dispoaiilon 
which Gaicciardini assigns, " U retroguardo de* Venetian! guidato da 
Bartolomeo IVAlviano ;" and again, ** significata anbitamenteal GonCe di 
FMigliano cbe aodava innanyi.'* lib. vUl. vd. ii. p. 902. So too Bembo 
—"'prior abextrwraA, cui Livianaaprawrat, triamiUia pasaaun abessel.*^ 
vii. ad Jin. The battle is variously named 'by historians, AgnaddlOb- 
VaUa, or Ghiara d' Adda (the graveHy bed of the Adda). It has aflbiM 
a subject for Titian's pencil. 
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I, ipmuAn^ aerotf the dry bed of the tonent, iwept 
through the vineyards, and drove the Venetian infantiy, 
forced back, but not disordered, into plainer ground, upon 
which the men-at-arms at length could charge. Louie, 
•word in hand, rode to all parts of the field, amid the hea* 
viest fire ; and when s<rficited not to expose himself to un- 
necessary hazard, he answered, " This is nothing ; you se« 
that I am not afraid, and those who are so may shelter 
themsehes behind me !"* The combat endured for three 
hours ; and at its close, 6000 Venetian infontty, after m 
noble resistance, in which not a man swerved firom his rtoky 
were left upon the field.t D'Alviano, and many of his chief 
oflicers, were taken prisoners ; twenty pieces of cannon fell 
into the hands of the conquerors ; and Pettgliano, although 
noi engaged, accomplished his retreat to Perchiera in safety, 
only by being too far in advance for pursnitt D'Alviano 
had been wounded, while dismounted and awaiting a fresh 
horse, and he surrendered to the Seigneur de Vendenesse^ 
** a ri^rht little lion,"^ as he is described by Bayard's faithful 
ehroniclerV Bleeding and bruised, the prisoner was con^ 
duc^ to the royal tent, and honourably entertained. After 
dinner the king sounded a false alarm, in order to make trial 
of the vigilance of his troops ; and having asked D'Alviano^ 
with apparent surprise, if he could conjecture the occasion 
of the sudden tumult, the captured general answered, with 
a keen remembrance of his late abandonment by his eom- 
radee, « Sire, if there be any more battle just now, your 
troops most be fighting with one another ; for, as for ours, I 
pledge my Ufe that you will not see any more of them for a 
lortniffht to corned "t1 

D'Alviano beguiled his subsequent hours of confinement 
by vrriting eommeniarie* on his own life, which Paulus 
Jovius states that he had read. The severity of his jaileia 

* Brantsme, Lonft XII. 

t The Seigneur de Flearanges, in bis agreeable bat noc rnj metbodl- 
cal MAmoires, exaggerates the lots in this aetien to S8y000 men, aa 
csmpte fait ! 

t Dam believes that PetigUano was engaged, and quitted the field only 
w^en he perceived the fortune of the day to be adverse. Bembo Is 
silent respecting him. Gaicciardini expreasly aays, that the combounts 
became dispirited, "sopra tutto maneaado il aoecofso de^ asol;'* and 
again yet more strongly, *'il Conte di PitigUano s' astenne dal fatto 
d'arme," Ub. viii. vol. U. p. 902. 

^Cndroiet petit lyoD,eb,zziz. ftld.lbl4 

Vol. II.— N 
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denied him tbe use of proper iibplements ; his paper there* 
fbre was of the coarsest and vilest nature ;^ his pens were 
bristles stealthily secreted from the broom which swept the 
chamber, and his ink wa» pounded charcoal mingled with 
wine. The two points in this autobiography wmch most 
deeply impressed the Bishop of Nocera's memory were, 
that D'AlvianO) like Macduff, was **from his mother's 
womb untimely ripped," and that he was bom with Mars 
in the ascendant ; from which horoscope the astrologers 
predicted, that he would be a great captain, and receive 
certain wounds on the head and forehead, which it was^ 
impossible be should escape. 

Success was vigorously pursued ; and well were it for 
the fame of Louis if he had forborne from sullying his* 
hiurels by cruelty. But as he overran the adjoining 
country, his foain design appears to have been to fix a deep 
impression of terror. For that purpose he hanged the 
gallant soldiers who dared to maintain the walls of Oara- 
▼aggio ; and in the citadel of Peschiera also, which he 
entered by assault after PetigUano had abandoned its 
defence, the whole garrison was put to the sword. There 
too, although the governor, a noble Venetian, proffered 
100,000 ducats for the ransom of hi^lseIf and his son, the 
king, in spite of a proinise of quarter given by some of his 
officers, swore that he (.would neither eat nor drink while 
his enemies remained alive ; and gibbeted them both 'on 
the same gallows above the' battlements of their own castle. 
In a fortnight after his victory, the whole of the towns 
which the treaty of Cambrai had apportioned to him 
submitted to his arms, and he received, and faithfully 
appropriated to the emperor, the keys of many other places 
belonging to the imperial allotment. The citadel of -Cre- 
mona was the only stronghold which continued to resist ; 
and the obstinacy of its defence arose from the avarice 
with which Louis demanded exorbitant ransoms from the 
wealthy Venetians who had sought refuge in its walls, and 
^who preferred the uttermost hazards of war to certain ruin 
by the disbursement of their whole substance. At length, 
having established his camp at Mestre, beyond which post 
the want of naval means forbade his army from penetrating, 

* In seabrA vil^ve papyro et latriais taatnm, dietaUl. (Elof . iunsl. 
vir. iv.) 
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jke raised a battery of six guns at Fasina ; and discharged 
from it five or six hundred canqon-shots at random, in the 
direction of the capital, in order that posterity might be 
UM that th« King of France had bombarded the impreg- 
nable city of Venice.* 

Since that eventful morning which announced to Venice 
the storming of Chiozza, no disaster had befallen her 
which struck grief so profound into her citizens, or 
awakened in them so well justified a terror as the battle 
of Agnadello. Surprise also was mingled with alarm ; for 
the sanguine despatches of D*Alviano had inspired strong 
'hopes of success, from the very outset of the campaign. 
But now, instead of the realization of those bright pros- 
pects, the French skirted the borders of the Lagune ; the 
papal troops spread themselves over Romaflrna, occupied 
the towns which the holy father claimed, and, in imitation 
of their allies, butchered the garrisons of sudi as resisted ; 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Marquis of Mantua recovered 
those territories to which they asserted hereditary pre- 
tensions ; the King of Spain, who had hitherto worn the 
mask of friendship, now withdrew his ambassador and 
despatched troops to Naples ; and /ilthough the imperial 
army had not as yet taken the field, numerous partisans of 
Maximilian rose in arms, possessed themselves of many 
important places in Istria and Friuli, and induced Trieste 
and other towns won from the emperor in the late war to 
revert to their former master. A single blow had shattered 
in pieces the goodly fabric of continental .dominion which 
it had cost Venice the toil of a century to erect ; and her 
claim to a place in the catalogue of European states now 
rested solely on the scanty boundary of her islands. Her 
army, levied by extraordinary exertion and expense, was 
dissipated with scarcely a hope of recovery ; for besides the 
heavy loss sustained in battle, desertion thinned it in flight, 
and disobedience and want of discipline, the too fret^uent 
consequences of defeat, impaired the fidelity and diminished 
the attachment of those who still abided by their leaders ; 
•o that a scanty and little-trustworthy force of 5000 horse 
and 1500 foot was all that could now be mustered under 
the walls of Verona. Even if men could be found to recruit 

* Brantomet Lmdi XJL The Abb6 du Bos eonteats this fact, sad 
BMf^nmtnp Uiat Lonia yw, did not advance beyond Verona. 
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ito batulionf, money 'wra Ukely to be wanttni; lor their 
support. All that loans and voluntary gifts and retroncb^ 
ment could produce had already been exhausted in prepay 
ration ; and if treasure could now be anywhere obtained^ 
it seemed imperative that it should be employed^rincipally 
in naval equipment ; in order to oppose a fleet which the 
French were preparing at Genoa, and whose most probable 
destination was the Adriatic. 

But it seems throughout the history of this most singular 
people, that their seasons of deepest calamity were Uiose 
which produced also the most overflowing harvests of glory. 
In the moments of depression and disaster vpon which we* 
are now pausing, when it might be .thought that men's 
hearts would fliil them for fear, — notwithstanding the 
natural agitation of the populace in the capital, the closing 
of the shops, the suspension of all pubUc business, the 
thronging of a terrified rabble to the ducal palace and to 
the very doors of the council-chamber, and the hourfy 
rumours of fresh peril which it was not easy for ezagge* 
ration to heighten beyond reality, — ^we find the government 
preserving a dignified calmness, which enabled it to consult 
m all things the true welfare of the republic. One aged 
senator, long invalided, arose from 'a sick couch, and was 
l>ome in a litter to the hall oi assembly, that he might not 
be wanting to his country in the time of her trial ; and the 
wisdom of his advice lent firesh courage to her defenders. 
Their earliest precautions were , natuiaUy directed to the 
safety of Venice, itself. All foreigners resident in the city, 
unless for purposes of business, were ordered to withdraw ; 
mills were constructed, and wells sunk in the Aggere; the 
public tanks and granaries were cleansed and reple^idied; 
the canals were blockaded and the buoys removed ; nightly 
patroles were established on the severed islands ; arms were 
cKstributed among the young and able-bodied inhalntants ; 
and the city was placed in all 'points in 'condition to 
maintain a siege. The patriotism of individuals contribujted 
large funds to the empty treasury ; fifty galleys were 
manned from the arsenal ; and the garrisomt^employed on 
distant stations, not only in Italy, but in Greece also and 
Blyria, were recalled home to join the reduced and almost 
disorganized army of Petigliano. 

Those fixst and most pressing necessities haying received 
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«ttentlctti» the council next addressed itself to matters 
of more general import. In a spirit similar to that ivhich 
animated the Romans after their overthrow at Canne, they 
despatched messengers to Petigliano, expressing thanks 
far his ffreat constancy. Then by a stroke of master 
policy, o? which we know not whether most to admire the 
wisdom or the magnanimity, they issued a decree releasing 
the endangered provinces from all obligations of fidelity to 
a state no longer able to afford them protection. Fnidence 
dictated this sacrifice of a dominion which had almost 
ceased to exist except in imagination ; for should thebr 
subjects, now enfranchised, be ever regained, they would 
return with an attachment strongly increased, by grateful 
remembrance of the generosity which had permitted them 
to bend to the storm, when to withstand it miffht be de» 
struction. No apprehension for the future could be felt by 
those who were thus authorized to submit to circumstances ; 
' and at the first dawning of weakness er disunion among 
^eir conquerors, they might hasten to renew allegiance 
to their ancient masters, undeterred by the necessity 
of excusing their past involuntary abandonment. The 
next step was to attempt negotiation ; and here, even had 
• the ftigndry fe]t any desire to treat with France, the conduct 
of Louis All. must have deprived them of all expectation 
of success. His dissimulation and perfidy before the war, 
his avidity and cruelty in prosecuting it, rendered him an 
enemy with whom they could little hope, and scarcely 
indeed could wish, for compromise. To the pope they 
atood in a different relation ; and they had sagacity enough 
to perceive, that having once gained the object for which 
he promoted the league, his interests must now strongly 
prompt him to free Italy firom its invaders. They proffered 
therefore the surrender of Ravenna, the only city in Ro- 
magna which still lesisted; and the Doge Loredano 
announced his willingness to depute six of the noblest 
senators, who should humble themselves at the pontifical 
footstool, and implore absolution for their country. This 
seasonable accommodation to the pride, no less than to the 
policy, of Julius produced the desired consequence. To 
withdraw at once from the league would have been too 
open and too violent a breach of faith ; but the holy 
faSi^Tf after a fierce obullition of his constitutional fuiy, 

N2 ^ 
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expressed hunself in gentler tenaa^ sufficiently evlneing 
the conduct wMch he would ultimatelj a^ppt. ^ 

Greftter difficulties embarrassed the negotiation with the 
emperor ; and although it was deemed advisable to tender 
him the lowliest submission, and to agree to his retentictt 
of eveiy conquest which had been made in his n8me» 
Maximilian steadily refused to treat without the partici- 
pation «f France. Nevertheless, either from indolence or 
poverty, he took no measure to prosecute with activity Uie 
war which he had resolved to continue ; and even when 
Louis, satisfied with his glory, and having nothing mdre to 
conquer, set out on his return to France, only one smaU 
corps of a few hundred imperialists had entered Lombardy, ^ 
to garrison the fortresses which, although- surrendered, 
were as yet by no means secured. Those troops sufficed 
for the occupation of Padua ; but onHhe appearance of « 
detachment before Treviso, so scanty a force excited con* 
tempt among the Inhabitants, who regarded the 'proposed 
change of masters with undisguised reluctance. The ci% 
of Marco was heard in their streets ; the Venetian standanT 
was raised on their battlements ; the Germans hastily 
retired, and at the moment in which the whole of Terr^. 
Firma was deemed lost, this fidelity of the Trevisians 
revived the hope of brighter fortunes, gave an earnest 
of the recovery of dcHninion, and checked the hitherto 
^retrograde movement of the Venetian army. PetiglLuio, 
'secure of an advantageous rallying point; once more ad- 
vanced, and took up a strong position between Margfa^ra 
and Mestre. 

Yet more important results were speedily produced by 
this example of constancy. The government of Venice 
had pressed far less heavily upon the Lombanl cities, than 
that to which they now found themselves subjected, and in 
most of them a strong f arty existed looking with anxiety 
for the moment at which they might emancipate themselves 
from their recent fetters. In Padua, the middle classes and 
the populace, to a man, were favourable to Venice : the 
nobles, on the other hand, hoping to establish more extent 
sive aiistocratical privileges and anipler feodal lights by the 
assistance of the cpurt ojf Austria, espoused the side of 
Maximilian ; and their reasons, when once penetrated, in- 
«reiued the desiie of the oitisens to escape firam Geimaa 
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Ciraldoifi. Little more than thiee weeks had eliq^ei since 
the occupation of their city hy about 800 imperialists, when 
the doge Loredano received intimation of the wishes of the 
burgheris and was implored to second them. At first he 
ehrank firom the peril of an enterprise so daring, and so 
calculated to provoke greater luitivity on the part of the 
emperor ; but,. stimulated by bolder spirits in the council, 
ke ordered Andr6a Gritti, than whom no officer of the re> 
public was better calculated for the service, to hold himself 
in readiness to act in concert with the Paduans. Before 
dawn,' on the 24th of July, 400 men-at-anns and 2000 foot 
placed themselves in ambuscade within a bow-shot of the 
city. It was the season of the second Italian hay-harvest, 
and every day a numerous train of wagons laden with the 
crop used to enter Padua ; their appearance therefore on 
the appointed morning did not excite suspicion, the draw- 
biidge was lowered, and the convoy filed slowly through 
the gates, hk the rear of the fifth carriage, concealed by 
those which preceded it, Gritti had plac^ tax horaemeny 
each canying behind him a foot*8oldier with his harquebuse 
loaded. Not more than thirty German lansquenets senti- 
nelled the gat^ ; and as this wagon passed under it, the men* 
«t-anns raised the cry of Jn£arco ; th^r comrades, slipping 
from the cruppers, discharged th^r pieces with so sure an aim 
that each killed- his man ; a trumpet sounded for the advance 
of the troops in ambush ; and, roused by the same signal^ 
noie than 2000 of the inhabitants, rudely aimed, but 
breathing deadly enmity against the Germans, poured 
eut from their houses. The lonesome and widely-dis- 
persed streets of Padua afforded full room for battle ; and 
during the two hours in which it raged, the imperialists 
sold -their lives dearly, and slew 1500 of theinc^ponents, 
before, oveipowered by numbers, they were wholly cut to 
pieces.* 

The news of the recovery of Padua was received in 
Venice with transports of joy. The day on whidi that 
great success was obtained, the translati<Mi of Sta. Marina, 
was already celebrated as a feast ; but it was now further 
ennobled by a decree kistituting a yearly midata of the doge 
and senate to return thanks in the church of that martyr, m 

* Hn (torent OQverta, rompiM, et toiM mis ejo pieces, sans que tamafs 
snlbastaaiBflrey. Qat feat yessBptoii.—HlsL da Cfc. Bayard, xxx. 
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wbich the keys of the restored city were solemnly deposited. 
In Maximilian, the unexpected intelligence occasioned p%un 
and indignation fully equal to the delight of his enemies ; 
he vowed deep revenge, applied to the King of France for 
the assistance of 600 men-at-arms, and undertook in person 
to reduce and punish the revolted city. Louis willingly 
■accorded the required detachment ; but, disgusted by the 
-coldness hitherto manifested by his ally, he did not hesitate 
to proceed on his own return to France, after arranging an 
interview which Maximilian purposely failed to attend. 
The seeds ef dissension indeed were already fast ripening 
among the associated princes, and the bonds of their con- 
federacy became every hour more weakened and relaxed. 

In order to embarrass the emperor while on his march, 
the Venetians, now treed from the immediate presence of 
the French, commenced a variety of diversions. Their 

f alleys hovered on the coasts of Friuli and Istria, menaced 
iume and Trieste, and relieved Udino. Advanced de« 
tachments skirmished on the frontier line, and a bold cowp 
de mam by niffht surprised the Marquis of Mantua negli- 
gently posted ra the Isola deUa Scala on the Tanaro. The 
prince leaped from the window of his quarters in his shirt, 
and concealed himself in a stack of grain near at hand ; 
but his hiding place was- discovered and revealed by some 
peasants, whose fidelity was proof againet the huge bribes 
which he offered, for secrecy. He was conveyed to Venice, 
and retained in close but honourable confinement in a tower 
of the palace. 

Notwithstanding these partial successes, it was soon 
perceived that it wouid be impossible to prevent the invest- 
ment of Padua, and the signory therefore prepared most 
vigorously for its defence, upon its preservation appeared 
to depend the fate of Venice herself; and acconiinglj 
neither skill nor toil was omitted to render it impregnable. 
Petigliano and Gritti entered it with the whole army, 
amounting to nearly 25,000 men, part regulars, part StraM- 
otiit and part Scappdii Sclavonians taken from the galleys, 
an active though somewhat undisciplined foody. The 
doge Loredano, in order to manifest the high value which 
he placed upon the safely of this great outwork of his 
capital, and to mark the identification of his own personal 
ixiterests with those of his couiit^, jtent his tmo sons, with 
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a body^gnaTd of 100 picked men, to partake the dangers of 
the garrison ; and three hundred patricians, each accom- 
panied by a brilliant suite, enrolled themselves as volun- 
teers in the like seprice. All the approaches to the city 
were undermined; new bastions strengthened the long 
line of curtain ; the ramparts groaned with artillery con- 
veyed from Venice ; inner batteries and a second fosse 
were constructed ; every hut and tree within a mile of the 
walls which miffht aiTord lodgsnent to an enemy was swept 
away ; the nei^bouring peasants eagerly flocked from their 
villages to relieve the soldiery in their labours; and the 

Senerals, having erected an altar in the great Piazza di 
an Antonio, after the celebration of mass harangued the 
garrison and inhabitants, and received fresh oaths of fidelity 
and renewed assurances that they would maintain the city 
or perish under its ruins. 

The march of the emperor was retarded by the difficulty 
of transporting his park of artillery, the greatest ever yet 
prepared since the mvention of oidnance. Two hundred 
heavy cannon, and many bombards whose enormous size 
forbade the use of carriages, and which could be discharged 
at the utmost but four times a day, were destined for this 
siege ; and not more than half of them could be brought up 
at a time, on account of the deficiency of horses. At 
length, on the 15th of September, a host sat down under 
P^ua, which, both from its great numbers and its variety 
of tongues, reminds us of that with which King Agramante 
and his paynims beleaguered Paris, for the love of An- 
gelica, and to avenge the death of Troiano. MaximiKaa 
arrived on the plain, says Bayard's chronicler, in the true 
ffuise of an emperor, and if the mighty company which he 
brought with him would but have performed its duty, surely 
it was enough for the conquest of the world. Among thie 
Germans there were of dukes, counts, marquises, princes, 
and lords, 120, and about 12,000 cavalry ; of men-at-arms 
of Burgundy and Hainault five or six hundred ; the lans- 
quenets were without number; 12,000 Germans, 6000 
Spaniards, an equal number of adventurers from different 
countries, and 2000 Ferrarese ; probably all together more 
than 50,000 fifhting men ; the Cardinal of Ferrai*a was d#> 
pated, by his brother the duke with 120 lances, 8000 in- 
ftntry, and twelve pieces of aititteiy ; the Cardinal of Man- 
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tua led a somewlftit larger force ; and the 506 French 
knights under the Seigneur de la Pelisse caieprited among 
them Bajard and many of his most celebrated companions* 
On the whole, not fewer than 100,000 combatants spread 
themselves chiefly under the northern walls, in a semicircle 
of nearly four miles in. length, from the gate of Sta. Croce 
to that of Coda lunga. Maximilian, as if he had cast his 
•lough of indolence and become endowed with a new spirit 
by the magnificence of the scene, fixed his head-quarters at 
a Carthusian monastery, Sta. Elena, within half cannon- 
shot of the ramparts. There he exhibited di^inguished 
personal bravery, mingled with the engineers, animated 
their labours, and so ably and actively conducted his pre- 
parations that within five days the batteries were opened. 
During their construction an attempt to turn the course of 
the Brenta failed, from an inaccuracy in the levels. 

No sooner had the firing in breach commenced, than an 
attack was directed, by- the French and a detachment of 
Germans, on a ravelin near the gate Portello, which leads 
to Venice ; not so much, as we are told, for any serious 
object as to make essay of the enemy's inclination to fight ; 
and of that intention the assailants received sufiicient. as- 
surance to induce them to retire to their quarters in no 
small haste.* In that affair Bayard greatly distinguished 
himself; penetrating four barriers, raised at one hundred 
paces from each other, and which could be carried only by 
an attack in firont, where the narrow approach, diked on 
each side, was swept by a long range of artillery. The last 
of these barriers was distant but a stone's throw firom the 
gate ; and it was so fiercely contested that the brave knight 
was obliged to leap from his horse and rush on, ^word in 
hand, "as a lioness who has been robbed of her cubs 
fiiprings with her mates to their deliverance." Satisfied 
with this display of prowess, he then advised a retum.f 

Bayard^s other personal encounters during this siege 
were of an equally chivalrous and romantic character with 
his first, adventure ; but they chiefly occurred with the 
Stradiottif whose rapid war of partisanship was incalculably 
useful to the garrison. Every day they penetrated the 
hostile lines, carrying off booty and prisoners, foraged the 

* 0enza molta deIatione.^€!uicc. lib. viii. vol. U. p. 9tf * 
t Hist, du Ch. Bayard, zxxiif. 
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neighbouring districts, or eluding superior numbersy secuied 
tbe entrance ftf convoys to the city. On one occasion, 
when the military pay was in arrear, and a remittance was 
expected from.Venice, 300 of these light horsemen stealthily 
gamed the mouth of the Brenta, and disembarking the 
treasure, divided it among such of their number as were 
most fleetly mounted. Then, having laden two strong 
mules with heavy sandbags, they placed them in the centre 
of their march, and on the appearance of a patrol of Ger- 
mans affected to guard them with peculiar anxiety. The 
result answered their expectation ; while the enemy eagerly 
attacked the mules, the troopers who really carried the 
money rode off at ^11 speed unregarded, and outstripped 
pursuit before the stratagem was discovered. 

Not all the Stradiotti, however, were equally fortunate; 
for soon afterward Bayard brought into the camp nearly 
sixty of their troop, after a rencounter, in which one of his 
suite gained m^ch deserved reputation. A young gentle- 
man of DauphUiy, a son of the Lord of Boutieres, although 
not quite seventeen years of age, yet coming of a noble 
stock,' and having great desire to tread in the steps of bis 
ancestors, in a charge upon a company of Venetian cross- 
bowmeu, threw himself upon their standard-bearer, who was 
entangled in a ditch, and took liim prisoner, notwithstanc(- 
ing he was twice his own age and size. On carrying this 
notable prize before his master, Bayard, with some surprise, 
asked if the prisoner were really of his own taking 1 " In 
good sooth, my lord, he is," replied the youth, to the great 
entertainment of the chevalier ; ^* and, please God, he did 
right weU to surrender, or I should certainly have killed 
him." — "This young gentleman," rejoined the knight, 
turning to some Venetian captains whom he himself had 
taken, and whom he was entertaining at table with his 
usual courtesy, ** has been my page but six days, and as 
yet, you mqy perceive, has but little beard : in France, we 
do not trust our standards unless to hands which can de- 
fend them." The ancient, abashed at the obvious deduc- 
tion from these words so unfavourable to his courage, 
swore roundly that he had not surrendered from any fear 
of his captor, who, single-handed, never could have taken 
him ; but that it was impossible for any man by himself to 
fight against a host. " Do you hear that, little Boutieres," 
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raid Bayurd, ^yowr priMmer rays yoa are not tlie bmii to 
take him !"— *< Will my lord grant me but ode' fnyoatV* 
asked the gallant and hiffh-mettled yoath. — <* Name it," le- 
ptied Bteyaid. — ** That f may retam ihe prisoner his horse 
and arms, and after I hare mounted on my own, that we may 
step a little aside : then, if I take him again, before God, he 
shall die; but if he can escape, he shall go ransomless«*' 
Bayard was never better pleased than with this spirited 
demand, and joyously accorded the desired permission. 
Not so, however, the braggart Venetian, and no one need 
inquire whether he was the laughing-stock of the camp 
when he declined the challenge whichBoutieres thus freely 
offered .t 

The artillery of the garrison was better served than that 
of the besiegers, ** for one shot which we gave them, they 
returned us two ;'^ nevertheless, in four days 20,000 rounds 
were discharged from* the (German batteries. Under that 
most terrific fire, three breaches were speedily laid into one, 
of four or five hundred paces in breadth, and capable of ad- 
mitting 1000 men abreast ; ** was not this a goodly passage 
ibr an assault ?" But in the rear of that enormous gap, 
Petigliano had sunk a fosse twenty feet wide and deep^ 
filled afanost to the brink with barrels of powder inter* 
mixed with fascines; enfiladed by flanking batteries, aa 
well as by others, which presented a murderous line against 
an advance in front; and having beyond it, withm the 
town, an esplanade of sufficient size for the battle array of 
90,000 men. The French were warned of these formidable 
defences by some of their own company who had been 
taken prisoners ; and to whom, before they were ransomed, 
the works were exhibited, with expressions savouring of 
contempt of the Germans, and admirati<m of UiemseTves, 
**Were it not for your men-at-arms,*' said Petigliano, 
** in four-and-twenty hours I would make a sortie which 
should oblige the emperor to raise the siege with igno- 
miny." 

Maximilian, no doubt, was deterred firom attempting a 
storm by intelligence of these preparations, which made 
the breach, however large, utterly impracticable ; for on the 
tenth mming, when the army was marshalled Mid awaited 

* fittsk. dataii Bivu^ sun^. 
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tii0 figiid fior adnoiee, it WM afaia diimifMd to ite qaaite^ 
on a plea that the ditches had been filled during the nicht, 
and ooiiid not be paaeed. The water, however, sabeided by 
>the next day ; yet even then no attempt was made beyond 
the attack of an ootwork, hastily thrown up as a defence 
for the Coda lunga gate ; from which the besiegers were 
vepalsed. Part of the bastion Delia Oatta, near this out- 
woik, beinff subsequently battered down, it was assaulted 
two days afterward by the Spanish and German infantry, 
who fought with incredible fury, scaled the wall after infi- 
nite loss, and succeeded in mounting two standards on the 
breastwwk. The explosion of a mine, however, destroyed 
them almost to a man ; and the few survivors, grievously 
luirt and wounded, sought refuge in their own lines, where 
their comrades were waiting but for their establishment on 
the bastion to commence a general assault. But all hope of 
unmediajte success was abandoned on this discomfiture^and 
the troops again returned to their quarters. 

The sole remaining occurrence in this remarkable siege 
is in aQ points so strongly tinctured with the manners of the 
age to which it belongs,— so strikingly displays the inade- 
quacy of any force, however numerous and w«U appointed, 
unless it be controlled also by a strict discipline and subor- 
dination,-^and so vividly illustrates the fencifiil distinctions 
of rank and the punctifioes of conventional honour which 
were still fondly nursed by chivalry, even in those days of 
•its fiwt approaching decline,-^hat we s^ relate it for the 
most part in the appropriate words of the biographer of the 
knight stau peur et sans reproehe. The emperor with his 
German princes and barons, having one morning reconnoi- 
tred the huge breach, now exposing the city for nearly half 
a mile, marvelled greatly, and felt no small shame, that, not- 
withstanding his mighty host, he was still baffled. Retirinff 
therefore to his tent, he dictated a despatch for the Lord of 
Paltsse coBoeived in the following terms. ** My cousin, — 
Havinff found the breach which I have just recoimoitred 
more than reasonably large for those who will do their dtlty, 
I propose to storm it this very day : I pray you, therefore, 
that so soon as my great drum shall sound, which will be 
about nocm, you wUl hold in readiness aU those French 

fentlemen who, by the commandment of the King of 
ranee, my Inrother, ara at my servioa under yoor orders, to 
Vol. IL— O 
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nooompany my infantry to the aasauk, which I titast, fthraDjBli 
God's aid, will succeed." The Lord of Palisse, on receiv- 
ing this despatch, found the method of proceeding Strang 
enough^ neveitheless he dissembled, and summoned all hu 
captains to his quarters. On their arrival, he said, " Gen- 
tlemen, we must go to dinner, for I have that to tell which 
if I name it beforehand peradventure may spoil your cheer.'* 
But this he snid right merrily, for he well knew the temper 
^ of his companions, that there was not one amons them 

>' other than a Hector or an Orlando ;* and especially that 

good knight who never in his life was surprised by any 

i, ' thing which he either saw or heard. Nevertheless, during 

dinner they did little else but look at one another. After 
''■ the repast was ended and the quarters were cleared of all 

except the captains, the Lord of Palisse communicated to 
them the emperor's despatch, which he read twice for their 
better understanding. When it had been thus read, each 
knight regarded the other with a smile, to see who should 
first begin to speak ; till the Lord of Humbercourt, address- 
ing himself to La Palisse, said, ** Monseigneur, you may 
send word to the emperor that we are quite ready ; since, 
for my part, I am tired of lying in the field now the niehts 
beffin to grow cold, and moreover our good wine is failing 
us. At which sally they nil laughed, and every kniglU 
spake in his turn and agreed with the Lord of Humber* 
court. 

La Palisse, in the end, turning to the Chevalier Bayard, 
who had not as yet opened his lips in anywise, perceived 
that he was picking nis teeth, and made as if he did not 
understand the proposition of his comrades, so he addressed 

y him thus : " Well now, you Hercules of France, and what 

say you ? this is no fit time to be picking your teeth, for we 
mufit send a prompt answer to the emperor." The good 
knight, who loved a merry jest, retumea pleasantly, ** Sirs^ 
if we were indeed to follow the Lord of Humbercourt in all 
seriousness, we should go this moment to the breach : but 
as marching on foot is a somewhat troublesome pastime to 
a man-at-arms, I, for one, should willingly excuse mysellL 

* A fliToarite mode of expression used not long after by the Mseanoie 
writer Merlino Coccaio. 

Quo mm Heetonort quo ma OrlanMor alter . 
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Kerertheless, Bince I must speak my opinion, I will deliver 
it at once, and openly. The emperor in his despatch re- 
quires that you shoutd dismount all the French gentlemen 
to go to the assault with his lansquenets. Now,- for my- 
self, little as I have of this world's goods, I have always 
bpme myself as a true gentleman, and all of yon, my lords, 
have large possessions and come of great houses, and so 
do many others of our men-at-arms. Can the emperor 
then think it reasonable to put so much nobility in peril 
side by side with his infantry ; of whom one is a cobbler, 
another a farrier, a third a baker, and every one some sort 
of mechanic, who has not his honour by any means in so 
great esteem as the poorest gentleman ? such a step, saving 
the emperor's grace, is taken with too little' reflection. My 
advice therefore is, that the Lord of Palisse should send 
this answer, that he has assembled his captains according 
to his imperial majesty's will, who are all well resolved to 
nbey his majesty's order, according to the charge which 
they have received from the king their master. But 
that his imperial majesty must be well acquainted that the 
King of France has none excepting gentlemen in his com- 

Sanies of ordonnance,* and that to mix such persons of 
onour with foot-soldiers, who are men of low condition, 
would be to show little esteem for noble birth. Neverthe- 
less, if his majesty will please to dismount some of his own 
German counts, barons, and gentlemen, together with the 
gentlemen of France, the latter will readily show them the 
way, and the lansquenets may then follow if they think 
good." 

This reply was communicated to the emperor, by whom 
it was approved, and immediately assembling by sound of 
drum and trumpet the princes, . lords, and captains of Ger- 



* T^ eamparniea d'ordonnanee were established by Charles VII. in 
1444, and <9SnstUated the standing army of France. A.g-futUmany\n 
the acceptation of the French in the sixteenth century, was not only 
one born of noble iineage, bst even a rutwier of (he tiern etat^ who 
made arms his sole profemion ; and, by so doinfr, differed fVom the lans- 
queneU or fantMsitm, who, enrolling themselves but for a season, 
retamed to their trades, as Bayard states above, at the end of a cam- 
paign. Dubos has a valuable Preliminary DiHsertation to his Hi»t. de 
la IJgue de Cambraiy on the military establishments at the commenos> 
inent of the sixteenth ooQUxry, in which these distinctions are wsU 
explained. 
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many, Barffundy, and HainauU, he aflncmnced to Umbi his 
pleasore. When he had finished speaking, a very marrel- 
lous and strange noise arose on a sudden among the QeT« 
mans, which endured for the space of half an hour before 
it was appeased ; and then one of their company was de« 
puted to acquaint the emperor that they were not persoBt 
who would demean themselves by marching on foot, nor by 
entering a breach ; and that their true estate was to fight 
like gentlemen on horseback : and no other answer could 
the emperor obtain. Great was his displeasure thereat ; 
nevertheless he replied only by saying, " Well then, gentle- 
men, we must do for the best ;" and forthwith he sent to 
the Lord of Palisse, countermanding the assault for that 
day. Then shutting himself up in his quarters, deeply 
mortified and indignant, he to<^ hbrse on the following 
morning two hours before daybreak ; and accompanied l:^ 
only five or six of his most confidential attendants, he rodo 
forty miles from the camp without drawing bit ; and des* 
patched immediate orders for raising the siege aiter fifteen 
days' investment.* The Venetians, justly proud of their 
successful defence, afiSrmed that to narrate with adequate 
eloquence this, preservation of his native city, would re- 
quire the resurrection of Livy himself. The effect pro- 
duced by the abandonment of the enterprise was, as we 
shall peiceivey most import«Bt to the fortunes of ths 
republic 

* Hitt, Ou Ck, Ba/jfordt xzzvU. xzzfUL 
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It u probable that during the inglorious operations which 
vre have just related, Maximilian was betrayed both by Ju- 
lius and Ferdinand ; each of whom, already determined upon 
reconciliation, if not secretly in accordance with Venice, 
may have ordered his generals to co-operate but languidly 
with the army of the league. Be this as it may, the em- 
peror, once more impoverished and dishonoured, returned 
to his own dominions ; his troops broke up and dispersed ; 
Padua was delivered; the Venetians, spreading, without 
resistance, over the adjoinin&[ districts, recovered many of 
their former possessions ; refused a truce which Maximilian 
was sufficiently humbled to propose; and before he had 
reached Trent, on his route to Germany, had established 
themselves under the walls of Verona. 

The death of the Count di Petigliano, which occurred in 
the beginning of 1510,* was a disaster felt, perhaps. 



A. D. 



more acutely by the signory than even the total de- jci a' 
feat o£ their flotilla by the Duke of Ferrara not 

* Bembo« X. p. 355, states that he died oo the 36th Jan. 1510. Guic- 
•eiardini, lib. x. vol ii. p. 240, places his decease before tha dose of 1500. 
Tlie former is most probably correct. 
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many weeks before.* The rare fidelity and great nulitary 
exp^ence of Petigtiano were Qualities not easily to be re- 
placed) and he was gifted with yet another excellence 
which rendered him peculiarly acceptable to the habits of 
the Venetian 0oyemment,< — a calm and deliberate judf* 
ment, never seduced by a passion for glory into any rash 
enterprise, and willingly abandoning the chance of success 
if it were to be obtained only by an equal hazard of disas- 
ter. It might have been supposed that Venice would select 
a generai-in-chief from amonc the numerous brave officers 
already in her service ; but the temper of the eondottieri 
was too jealous to allow a hope of subordination, if any in- 
dividual of their own number, unless distinguUhed by tlte 
accident of birth, were elevated above his fellows. Thus, 
through one of tliose remarkable contradictions of ordinary 
and establuhed politics which the Italian annals so fre- 
quently present, it was from their prisons that the signory 
now sought a commander. The high post of chief of their 
armies, which he had filled, not whmly without suspicion, a 
few years before, was again tendered to Francesco of 
Mantua, and joyfully accepted by him, without a moment's 
scrapie as to the solemn engagements to the violation of 
which such an appointment must necessarily lead. His 
fidelity was to be guarantied by the delivery of his son as 
hostage ; but whether from a reasonable mistrust of hef 
brd's constancy, from maternal fondness, or from an ap- 
prehension of exposing Mantua to the resentment of Francei 
Gonzaga's consort, when applied to for ratification, refused 
the desired pledge, and the prince was remanded to con- 
finement. ■ Before the close of the year, however, by a sinr 
eular concurrence of opposite interests, the menaces of the 
Turkish sultan, with whom he had always maintained as 
amicable correspondence, and the solicitations of the head 
of the Christian church, to whose policy his release was ad* 
vantageous, obtained freedom for Gonzaga. 

Disappointed in their first application, the signory next 
wished to nominate Andrea Gritti to the important vacant 

''This victory of Alfonso, snd bis brother tho Csrdinsl ]^PpUto» al 
Folesina, la, mora than once, a theme of praise in the bands or Artosto^ 
(UL i7. xxmrt. ad in. xl. ad mat.) The Isst-mciilioncd paasi«sdls|iM«es 
a better which haeMunetiflHS beea enttrtained, tbat theitoel binsairwaa 
present at the action. 
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«fl.c6 ; «imI if that great man had accepted the chtfge, the 
«niiies of Venice would have been led to the field, f&t the 
M4i»nd time in her history, by a native general. . Bat even 
the proud distinction of ranking by the side of Carlo Zeno, 
the most illustrious of his countrymen, failed to seduce the 
houest judgment and the sure-sighted wisdom of Gritti* 
He pleaded inexperience in mihtary affairs unless as a 
frooveditore ; and pointing to the more than ordinary dan- 
gers in which his country was involved, he earnestly b^ 
«ought the signory to look around fi^r surer guidance. 
Compelled by this refusal to select from the mass, they ulti- 
mat-cly' intrusted the coounand of their army, now too 
weak for more than defensive war, to Paolo caglione, aa 
«ffir3er not long before engaged under the papal banners. 

This transition from one service to another directly ho^- 
til« to it was by no means uncommon in Italian military 
histoiy ; and in the instance mentioned above, the recon* 
filiation of Jutius to Venice removed all appearance of ii^ 
consistency. More than ever alarmed by the increasing 
influence of the French witbin the Alps, to which the 
fiiiiure of Maxhnilian before Padua had largely contributed, 
the pope resolved no longer to support the impolitic league 
to which his passion had given birth. Nevertheless, while 
veceiving the Venetians once again into communioii with 
the church, he rigidly exacted most of those penalties 
which the power of the keys enabled him to demand. 
Their deputation of nobles, instead of displaying customary 
•diplomatic pomp, entered Rome by night, clad in peniten- 
tial garb ;* testified their contrition in the seven basiliea ; 
-and humbled themselves upon their knees, while suppli- 
catinff absolution, before the papal tbffme, ostentatiously 
vaiiied in ittmi of the brazen portals of ti^e Vatican. It was 
•esteemed no ordinary condonation thaAhe stripes were re- 
mitted which it was sometimes customary for the pope and 
caidinals to inflict ; and the master of the ceremonies, to 
whose offidal care was intrusted the arrangement of this 
^spectacle, strenuously insisted upon the necessity of adhering 
to that e<Ufying custom. Among other precedents, he cited 

'*Brtno«iuati eon aUti e con modi miaerabili i sei orstori dtt senato 
TsassiaiMS i qaali esMado comraati a entrarvl osn pompa • teto gnm- 
4lisiiiao>— Goicciardiai, lib. vijL vsL iL p. 393. 
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that of Innocent VIII., who, having summoned befove him 
the gonfaloniere and one of the ancients of BotogDa, for 
hanging a priest and a Friinciscan in the streets of their 
city, stripped them naked to their very drawers, and flogged 
them with unsparing severity, not only by his own haniis, 
but by those also of numerous ^sistants, during the recital 
of no less than three out of the seven penitential psalms. 
Aleirander VI., yet more recently, had exercised a nearly 
similar vengeance on some refractory A'sculans ; and the 
pontifical arbiter d^anliarufn^ confiding on thosfe sound au- 
thorities, recommended that the cardinal penitentiary should 
deliver thirteen rodfi, one to each of his officiating brother 
cardinals; and the laJ^t, more handsomely finished than the 
rest, and distinguished by a napkin at the handle, for the 
pope's own use. * With these scourges, a slight blow was 
to be inflicted on the shoulders of the envoys during the 
recital of each verse of the Miserere* Julius, hoNvever, 
had good taste enough to remit this unseemly degradation ; 
and the idle submissions which he really exacted, however 

falling to the pride, by no means diminished the power of 
enice. But it must have been with no slight regret that 
she consented, for a while, to permit the exercise of uncon- 
trolled ecclesiastical jurisdiction within her dominions ; and 
to concede free navigation of the Adriatic to natives of the 
ecclesiastical states, without demanding toll, er ass^ting 
any right of search. The renewal of good-will thus elfeded 
is partly attributable to Henry YIII. of England, whoso 
martial spirit and abundant treasure rendered him a most 
important advocate. At Easter, in tliis year, he received 
from Julius the consecrated golden rose, annually bestoved 
upon some one sovereign as the highest token of pontifical 
favour ; and it is recorded that before the presentation of 
that special mark V grace and amity, Christopher Bam- 

* The IbrmiilaTy df awn up by D© Grassis, is printed at length in tbs 
Annid. Eccl. of Raynaldus, ad anri. 1510. Of the Boloffnese he says 
that ihey were ordered " per poenitentiarios omnea acriter percnti, et 
quidem totaliter nudos, etiam sine caligis, aed soJis campestribua wva 
■brachis, et quidem percuti fecit donee tres ex aeptem PaaJmis panilenr- 
tiaiibus dicerentur." The pope's rod is described as virga una pulcrior 
pro Pont(/ice, cum manutergio in extremitate. We are not certain that 
we have rendered manutergium correcrly, but we know not what alie 
to substitate. Was the punishment so bloody that it was necessary ibr 
the holy executioner to wipe his hands during its inflictkm ? 
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hnd^e. Archbishop of York, the English ambMsador at the 
Vatican, very strongly 'ur^ed the holy father not to war 
againrt Venice, a state wmch, if it did not exist, oaght, he 
said, to be created by the common consent of mankind, for 
the welfare and the ^lory of the universe.* 

Of the bitter feelings stiil entertained against Venice, 
however, by the two cmef powers associated in the league 
of Cambrai, a very remarkable evidence is preserved in a 
speech pronounced by the French ambassador, Louis Helian, 
at the opening of a diet of the empire, convened by Maxi- 
milian in order to obtain succours for a continu^ce of the 
war. The authenticity of that choice model and rich ex- 
emplar of all future invectives is undisputed ; bat, since it 
has frequently been printed, we may contest ourselves by 
noticing a few of its most vehement passages. *' These 
Venetians," says the energetic orator, ** who have abandoned 
the cause of Heav^i, deserve Co be execrated by God and 
man, to be hunted down by sea and land, and to be exter- 
minated by fire and sword. It would be easy to show thai 
these crafty and malignant foxes, these proud and furious 
lions, have entertained the design of subjugating Italy first, 
and the Roman empire afterward. If you have wenJiened 
them, follow up the blow and extinguish them altogether ; 
for unlesf you promptly bruise the head of this venomoue 
serpent#hile it is yet stunned by your first stroke, I warn 
you, tint so soon as it has recovered, it will one day infect 
jou all with its deadly poison, and strangle both youvsdlvea 
and your successors in its inextricable coils." Then pn>- 
duc;ing Alexander, Scipio, Cssar, Ulysses, Antioehos Kpi- 
phtines, C. Marius, Trajan, Antomne, Constantine, and Q. 
Vai-us, — the Usipeti, the Tencteri, the Suevi, the Marco* 
maiini, the Quadi, the Catti, the Sicambri, the Heruli, the 
Vaiidals, and the Goths, as illustrations of so many separate 
cosimonplaces ; he adds a ren^rk which, if it were more 
fully explained, might furnish a key to the mysterious hU- 
of (5armagnuola; namely, that through the ingratitude of 
the republic that unhappy nobleman, the greatest captain 
of his time, was beheaded for a few loords of raiUery which 
hoi C9cafei hxttL\ Dwelling with keen sarcasm c^n the 

* Bembo, ix. p. 347. 

t FmpUrfacetwn aui cavUlosvm HctunL 
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maritime asoendency of the Venetians, the ambassador next 
proceeds to stigmatize them as brides of Neptane or hus- 
bands of Thetis, who espouse the sea by a ring ; a folly un- 
heard of among other nnval powers, whether they be Ty- 
nans, Carthaginians, Rhodians, Athenians, Romans, Per- 
sians, or Genoese ; but worthily adopted by ** these insa- 
tiate whales, these infamous corsairs, these pitiless cyclop« 
and polyphemi, who on all sides besiege the ocean, and are 
far more to be dreaded than any sea-monsters, quicksands, 
sunken rocks, or hurricanes." In a few other similar flow- 
ers of vituperative rhetoric thejr are described as devoted to 
Mohammed« not to Jesus ; boasters who assert that they 
will drag Ms Christian majesty to their dungeons in chains, 
and make the pope their chaplain in ordinary ;* wicked 
harpies, venonKkis aspics, sanguinary tigers, neither Turks 
nor Christians, but a third sect occupying a middle station 
between good and bad angels, neither belonging to heaven 
nor to heH ; a sort of loups garouf and mischievous goblins, 
ftho wander by night through men's houses, raise storms 
at sea, destroy the peasants' crops by hail, and take pos- 
session of human bodies in order to torment them. On 
these very reasonable grounds the* diet is invoked to arouse 
itself for the utter destruction of this haughty republic, the 
trink of all pollutions, the receptacle. of every viof, a state 
produced for the ruin and persecution of mankind at large. 
A few scattered incidental passages betray more distinctly 
than the above railing accusations the actual reasons which 
inspired this great bitterness of enmity : and from the reluc- 
tant confession of her adversaries we learn duly to appre- 
ciate the ffigantic might of Venice. Power, subtlety, tnd 
ambition she doubtless possessed : but it is added that she 
is never to be forgiven ibr htfving dared to encounter in the 
field the armies of four great confederated princes; for 
having- wrested from the King of Hungary three hundred 
islands, two extensive provinces, twelve Episcopal cities, and 
a range of ports spreading along five hundred miles of 
coast ; for her repeated triumphs over the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, the lords of Padua and Verona, the dukes of 
Milan, rerrara, and Mantua, the emperors of the West, the 

* Pontiflcem Mazimttiii,p«rviun capellaoumet minimTUD altarismisiiik 
immikctaros. 
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popes, and the kings of Naples. " Gods !" exclaims the 
orator, " what is the abyss, what is the bottomless ocean 
which could absorb and ingulf so vast possessions at once ! 
Not a century has elapsed since these fishermen emerged 
£rom their bogs ; and no sooner have they placed foot on 
Terra Firma than they have acquired greater dominion by 
perfidy, than Rome won by arms in the long course of two 
hundred years ; and they have already concerted plans to 
fridge the Don, the Rhine, the Seine, the Rhone, the Tagus, 
and the Ebro, and to establish their rule in every province 
<if Europe. These are the people who speak of themselves 
SK sole possessors of nobility, as the only sages of the 
earth. For us, who do not walk the streets in purple, nor 
hoard treasure in our coffers, nor crowd our beaufets with 
plate, we in their eyes are barbarians, sotSy and idiots ; they 
hBte us, they scorn us, they insult us ; and both French and 
Clermans are held up by them to mockery and ridicule. 
What security indeed can Christendom expect from this 
wicked republic while she is allowed to retain Istria, Croa- 
tia, and Dalmatia, the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Oandia, and Cyprus !'** It is scarcely possible for national 
jealousy to exhibit its«lf in stronger colouring than that 
which imbues this harangue ; which, indeed, furnishes an 
invaluake commentary, not only on the external relations 
of Veni<*, but on.ithe general condition of Europe during 
the time at which it was delivered. 

Maximilian, aided by subsidies firom his German subjects 
and by French auxiliaries, prepared for a fresh campaign, 
and by numerical superiority chased the Venetians from 
most of their fortresses on the Adige and the Brenta. The 
war was coiiducted with utusual ferocity, and we read 
with horror of two thousand fugitives from Verona, many 
of noble stock (Bembo raisw the sufferers to thrice that 
numbert), suffocated in a neighbouring stone-quarry, the 
Grot of Longaro ; whose uaknown depths and intricate 

'•■• 

• We have thrown together detfched passages of Helian's speech, 
which may be foand entire, amonjj other pieces, appended to Jusliniani's 
History (Argentorarl, 1611), j»'here the original Latin Is given ; it is 
translated at the end of Atnelof de la Housaaye, Hist, du Ovuvem. de 

f Bembo, X. p 370. Gnlcclsrdiniv names this cavern "la Grotta <tt 
Massano," and adds, " dove 6 fiun4 morisseto pid di mille persone,* 
lib. is. vol. U. p. 987. 
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windings afforded a refuge from wliich their pumers w«ra 
unable to dislodge them. The savage French adventurersi 
lusting for booty, having piled stnw and other combustiblet 
at the narrow mouth or the cavern, set them on fire till the 
rock ffl0wed like a furnace. All within, except a single 
individual, perished in torment ; some of the womdn in the 
agony of untimely throe% together with their new-bom 
babes. One youth, having penetrated the very bowels of 
the souUrrain, and having unexpectedly founid a scanty 
supply of air from a fissure above, was dragged out some 
hours afterward '* more dead than alive, so discolouredl 
was he by smoke.'' Bayard's generous nature revolted at 
this il3jmmanity ; he couid obtain evidence against two only 
of the perpetrators, and those he delivered to the provost- 
marshal and saw them hanged, in his own presence, ott 
the spot which they had poUuteid • by their crying wicked- 
ness.* Scarcely less cruelty was manifested at the stormr 
of Monselice, where all quarter was denied ; most of the 
garrison perished in the flames of the last tower to which 
5iey had retired ; and a few, who leaped from the battle^ 
ments in despair, were caught oy. pikes below. 

One exploit of Andrea Gritti, during this for the moil 
part unsuccessful campaign, must not be passed in silence* 
The confederates had stormed Porto Legnano, and during 
ito occupation they were frequently harassed by some 
neighbouring Venetian posts. Gritti was especial^ active 
m those rencounters, and on one Occasion he overthrew and 
put to the sword an entire French detachment. Of three 
hundred men not one escaped to convey intelligence of 
their defeat ; and upon that ctrcumstanee Gritti founded • 
shrewd stratagem, from which he conceived strong hopes 
of recovering the town. Stripping the corpses of the slain, 
he clad an equal number of his own troops in the armour 
of the slaughtered French ; mounted them on the captured 
chargers ; and leaving five or six score .of their comrades 
in their proper appointments, and in the guise of prisoners^ 
he despatehed the band upon Legnano, crying " France, 
France I Victory, Victory !" Himself, with the remainder 
of his men, tarried a short space behind, awaiting a trumpet 

* Siti. du Ch, Bayard, x1. wlierQ*th« anttaor records that sf tht t^vo 
mUlEUM ti)U8 executed, one had but a siAgle ear, the other nooe at all : 
pretty elear evldeiiee of punishment for (bnaer acts affiUaay. 
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wliich he ordered to be sounded as goon as the gates should 
he opened ; a result of which no doubt was apprehended. 
It so happened, however, thai the lieutenant of the garrison 
was a sagacious captain, who had^een much service ; and 
he, mounting the ramparts when he heard the clarions and 
the joyous war-cir, attentively reconnoitred the company 
below. After a while he remarked to an officer in attend- 
ance, ** Certes, those are our horses, and the accoutrements 
also belong to our men ; but I do not think the soldiers 
ride after our fashion, and I am much deceived if they are 
ours ; in truth, my heart misgives me that some misfortune 
has befallen us. Go you down, lower the drawbridge, and 
when you have passed it see that it be raised again v if they 
are our people, you will readily know them ; if they are 
^ enemies, save yourself as well as you can behind the bar- 
riers, and I have here two falcons loaded Which shall suc- 
cour you with speed." The officer obeyed, issued from the 
fort, and approached and challenged the foremost horse- 
men. Without reply, they moved on briskly, thinking that 
the drawbridge was still lowered ; the captain jumped over 
the barriers, the two falcons opened their fire, and Legnano 
was saved; but not, as the honest narrator concludes, 
without great shame and loss to the French.* 

In the year which followed, the appearance of Julius II. 
in arms at the head of his troops, — ^his narrow ^.^^ 
escape at Bolognk, which he had recently annexed jg^^j 
by force to the papal dominions, and which had 
subsequently been again taken by the French, — ^his presence 
in the trenches under a deep snow at the siege of Mirandula, 
which he swore by Sl Peter and St. Paul should be won 
by either fair or foul means, — his entrance of the captured 
«aty by its breach,— his flight before Bayard, during which, 
we are told, " if he had stopped to say but a single pater- 
noster," and if he had not, like a man of true spirit, as- 
sisted in raising with his own hands the drawbridge of 
San Felice, he must ineritably have been taken, f — and the 

* Hiti. du Ch. Bayard^ xU. BonaccorsI also refates this adventare, 
wUcb is passed in silence by all the greater Italian bistorians. It is 
plain that Ooicoiardini had never heard of it, for be expressly says Leg- 
nano was so wealtsned by the catting off* tills detachment, che se vi si 
foasero volto snbito le genta Vaneziane. 1' avarebbero preao, lib. iz. vol. 
tt. p. 310. 

T Oar s^ sost aatant demeor^ qa'on meetreit a dtaf vn PaterBOstsr 
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subsequent assembly of the councils of Pisa and the Lateran^ 
whose decrees breathed scarcely less fury than these feats 
of positive war, — all thes» remarkable incidents are abun- 
dantly related elsewhere' by standard writers familiar to 
English ears ; and Venice, although materially affected by 
most of those events, took little direct part in any oiie of 

them. We pass on therefore to the new confede- 
* racy whicli astonished Europe before the close of 
151 1 ; the. Holy League, as it was termed, by which the 
pope, the Venetians, and Ferdinand of Aragon, who were 
now seeking the depression of Trance, bound themselves 
by mutual ties to maintain the unity of the church, and to 
expel Louis from Italy. The emperor and the King of 
England were invited to join this anomalous alliance ; the 
former with but a vague expectation of obtaining his con- 
sent, the latter with strong hope of that active co-operation 
which he soon afterward afforded. 

Towards the close of the following January, the Spanish 

and papal troops invested Bologna, but it was re- 
1512 Heved before the Venetians could effect a junction 

with them. The French were now commanded 
hj Gaston de Foix, Iljuc de Nemours and nephew of their 
king ; a prince who had already, at twenty-two years of 
age, exhibited a splendour of military talent rarely equalled 
by the most veteran warriors. . Having first checked a 
menaced descent of the Swiss who had quarrelled with 
Louis on account of scantiness of pey, and having after- 
ward driven the confederates from Bologna, Gaston con- 
tinued hitf march on Brescia ; which, partly through the 
assistance of one of its nobles, disgusted with the French 
authorities by whom he conceived himself injured in the 
decision of a private feud, partly through the unwearied 
activity of Gritti, had been recovered by Venice. Few 
stations were more important than that city to each.party ;i 
by the French it was considered, afler Milan, their strongest, 
hold in Lombardy ; to the Venetians it was known by the 
endearing name of " the little daughter of St. Mark."* To 

U estoit croqa6.— Hist, du Ch. Bayard, xliii. The expressive bumour 
of the last word is untranslatable. Notwithstanding his admiration of 
the pope's spirit,— qui feut d'homme de bon esprit,— the writer tells us 
that the holy father shotok with fear daring tha whole mnainder of that 
extraordinary day. 
^ *SittduCkiBa9ttrdfiilvUl 
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both therefore it was an object well deserving contention ; 
bat although four hundred men-q^t-arms and four tbousaxill 
foot under Paolo Baglione were despatched with all expe- 
dition by the signory, to reinforce the garrison, and to re- 
duce the citadel, which still maintained itself, the speed of 
Gaston anticipated their march. So rapid was his tdvance, 
even during mid-winter, that he traversed nearly fifty 
leagues in five days, and " left behind him more country 
than a courier could ride over in the same time mounted 
on a cropped horse worth one hundred crowns."* His van 
under Bayard, having surprised Baglione, was sufficient to 
overthrow him with the loss of all his infantry and artillery ; 
and the assault of Brescia, which immediately followed, was 
among the most illustrious portions of the stainless knight^a 
career. 

The singular distribution of Brescia has already been 
explained in our account of a former siege,t and from that 
description it may readily be understood in what manner 
Gaston was able to establish himself with his comrades in 
the citadel, while the town was in the possession of the 
Venetians. His force amounted to twelve thousand meni 
the flower of the French chivalry ; to oppose which, Gritti 
marshalled eight thousand soldiers and about fourteen 
thousand irregularly-armed peasants and burghers. Anx- 
ious to preserve this fair city from pillage, the Due de Ne- 
mours summoned Gritti to surrender, with a menace that 
if he resisted not a life should be spared : but the answer 
was a mortal defiance ; and Gaston therefore prepared for 
instant storm, consigning to Bayard, at his special request, 
that which in modem warfture would be called the forlorn 
hope. " On, gentlemen !" were the parting words of the 
duke ; "you have no more to do but to show yourselves 
gallant companions ; on, in the name of God and of St. 
I)enis !" At the word, drums, trumpets, and clarions 
sounded the assault and alarum so impetuously, that the 
hair of cowards stood on end, and the hearts of the brave 
waxed greater within them. The first cannon-shot dis- 
charged by the Venetians plunged into the midst of the 

* Hi3t. du Ch, Bayard, xlU. 

t Vol. ii. p. 32. Our following aocoant of tbe storm of Brescia is 
principally taken fVom Hi t. du Ck$v. Bayard, 1. 
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troop by which Gaston him^lf was sarrounded ; and a 
marvellous thing indeed was it that no one was hurt, so 
serried were their ranks; and the hacquebuteers mean- 
time from behind the first'rampart plied their bullets thickly 
as flies. The descent from the eminence on which the 
citadel stood had .been rendered slippery by a gentle rain ; 
Gaston, therefore, resolving not to be among the last, in order 
that he might wadk more surely and rapidly, pulled off his 
shoes, and many others followed his example. Meantime^ 
at the foot of the rampart, at which the chevalier had arrived, 
so hot was the combat, and so vehement were the shouts 
" Bayard, Bayard ! France, France ! Marco, Marcio !" that 
the musketeers could not be heard. Gritti loudly animated 
his men, assuring them that the French would soon be 
tired, and that if Bayard were once driven back, not another 
would dare approach. Greatly however was he deceived ! 
Bayard sprang first upon the breastwork and a thousand 
more followed him ; but as he pressed forward upon the 
retreating Venetians, be was struck in the thigh by a pike 
80 deeply that the shaft broke, and a part of it, together 
with the iron head, remained in the wound. Urging on 
his fellow-soldiers, but himself unable to accompany them, 
he was carried from the spot by two archers, who stanched 
the blood, now flowing copiously, with linen torn from their 
own piersons. His mil roused his comrades to fury, and 
they burst into the atreets, where the fight continued mur- 
derously ; the French suffering more firom the stones, tiles, 
and boiling water showered down from the windows, chiefly 
by women, than from the soldiery with whom they were 
engaged hand to hand. At length, with comparatively 
small loss to the assailants, seven thousand of their enemies 
were left dead ; and Gritti, perceiving that the city was 
lost, endeavoured to escape, spurred his horse firom street 
to street, found every issue obstructed, threw himself into 
a house, and with the help of a single attendant, barricaded 
and defended it till he secured quarter. Never was a storm 
more cruelly pursued; twenty thousand souls perished 
while the pillage continued, and the booty was estimated at 
three millions of crowns. The capture of Brescia, says 
the chronicler whom we are following, was the ruin of the 
French in Italy, for its plunder so enriched the troops, that 
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many disbanded and quitted the war, who mifht have done 
good service afterward, as you shall hear, at Ravenna.* 

Bayard, meantime, was placed upon a door torn from its 
hinges, and carried to the best looking house at hand. Its 
owner was « rich gentleman, who had sought asylum in a 
neighbouring monastery i and his lady and two daughters, 
young . maidens of extraordinaiy beauty, had concealed 
themsetves beneath some straw in a granary, ** under the 
protection of our Lord." The mother, when she heard the 
Knocking at the wicket, opened H, ** as awaiting th« mercy 
of God vfrith constancy ;" and Bayard, notwithstanding his 
own great pain, observing her piteous agony, incontinently 
placed sentinels at the gate, and ordered them to prohibit 
all entrance, well knowing that his name was a watchword 
of defence* He then assured the noble dame of protection, 
inquired into her condition, and despatching some archers 
for her husband*s relief^ received him courteously, and en- 
treated him to believe that he lodged none other than a 
friend. His wound confined him' for five weeks, nor was 
it closed when he remounted his horse and rejoined his 
comrades. Before his departure, the lady of the house — 
still considering herself and her family as prisoners, and 
her mansion and whole property as the lawful prize of her 
guest, yet perceiving his gentleness of detaieanour, — ^thought 
to prevail upon him to compound for a moderate ransom ; 
and having placed two thousand five bundred diicats in a 
casket^ she besought his acceptance of it on her knees. 
Bayard raised her at the moment, seated her beside him- 
self, and inquired the sum. He then assured her that if 
she had presented him with one hundred thousand crowns 
they would not gratify him so much as the good cheer 
Vi:hich he had tasted under her roof; and he requested per- 
mission to bid adieu to her daughters. *' The damsels," 
says the chronicler, ** were fair, virtuous, and well-trained, 
and had afforded much pastime to the chevalier during his 
illness by their choice singing, playing on the lute and 

* Giiicciardini winds ap Ins narrative of the miseries which Brescia 
eodared in this lewsaQit, with very remarliable simplicity. *' Esiieiido 
in preda le cose sagre e le profane, ne meno la vita e i*onore delle per- 
sone che la robba stette sette giorni coniinui espoeta all' avarizia, alia 
libidine, e alia crudelti miUtare : Ta celebrato per queete cose per totta 
la ChristianUA con somma gloria il noroe di Foi8.*-^Lib. x. vol. U. p. 446. 

P2 
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' spinet, and their much cunning needlework.'' When they 
entered the chamber, they thanked him with deep gratitude 
88 the guardian of their honour ; and the good knight, al- 
most weeping at their gentleness and humility, answered^ 
*' Fair maidens, you are doing that which it is rather my 
part to do, to thankyou for the good c<Hnpany which you 
nave aftbrded me, and for which I am' greatly bound and 
obliged to you. You know that we kniffht-adventurers are 
ill provided with goodly toys for ladles' eyes, and for my 
part I am sorely grievcSl not to be better furnished, in order 
that I might offer you some love-token, as is your due. 
But your lady mother here has given me two thousand five 
hundred ducats, which lie' on that table, and I present each 
of you with one thousand in aid of your marriage portions ; 
for my recompense I ask no more than that you will be 
pleased to pray God for my welfare.*' Then, turning to 
the lady of the house, he continued : *' These remaining 
five hundred ducats I take, madam, to my own use ; and i 
request you to distribute them among the poor nuns who 
have been pillaged, and with whose necessities no one can 
be better acquainted than yourself : and herewith I take 
my leave." After having dined, as he quitted his chamber 
to take horse, the two fair damsels met him, each hearing 
a little offering which she had Worked during his .confine!^ 
ment ; one consisted of two^ rich bracelets woven witH 
'marvellous delicacy from her own beauteous hair and fine 
gold and silver threads ; the other Was a crimson satin 
purse embroidered with much subtlety. Greatly did the 
brave knight thank them for this last courtesy, saying that 
such presents from so lovely hands were worth ten thousand 
crowns ; then gallantly fastening the bracelets on his arm 
and the purse on his sleeve, he vowed* to wear them both, 
for the honour of their fair ^onors, while his life endured ; 
and so he mounted and rode on.* 

Bayard pursued his course to Ravenna, where he arrived 
just in time to partake in that dazzling triumph under its 
walls, the source of so much glory and so passionate grief 
to the French. In the early part of this campaign a 
celebrated astrologer at Carpi had predicted that 
^ on the ensuing Easter Sunday a great battle 

ahould be fought, in which Gaston de Foiz should die in 

• Him. du Ch. Bkfmd, IL 
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the anoB of victory ; and he bad entreated De liet Palisse 
and Bayard, as the sole hope of their prince's escape from 
the peril menaced by the stars, not to lose sight of him while 
on the field.* The event corresponded with the prediction ; 
a battle was fought on the day specified by the seer, and 
Bayard, during the heat of action, seems to have obeyed 
his injunction ; but when the allies were routed and flying 
in confusion, he urged the duke' to collect his men-at-arms 
and restrain them for a shoft season ttom plunder, while 
himself joined in the pursuit ; at the same time fequiring a 
promise that, until he returned, Gaston woulcj not advance 
from the spot on- which. he then stood. This short absenee, 
however, proved fatal! for the gallant prince, unable to 
resist a favourable opportunity of charging some Spanish 
infantry which still remained unbroken, threw himself at 
the head of his men-at-arms ; became entangled on a cause- 
way between a canal and a deep ravine ; fougHt on foot, 
after his horse had been hamstrung ; and fell by unknown 
and probably obscure hands, mangled with fifteen wounds, 
all in front and chiefly in-the face.t Bayard did not learn 
this great calamity till after he had permitted the escape of 
the Spaniards by whom Gaston had been slain. He en- 
countered them while he was returning to the post on which 
he had left the duke, received their submission and the sur- 
render of their standards, .and abhorring needless slaughter 
in' cold blood, granted quarter, fOid permitted them to con- 
tinue their retreat. 

The Venetian contingent had not been present on this 
day BO fatal to their allies ; and notwithstanding the con- 
Btemation which the defeat at Ravenna had first excited in 
Rome, it soon became evident that the conquerors had suf- 
fered far too deeply to profit by their most brilUant but falla- 
cious success. The fiower of their troops as well as of 
their captains had perished on that hard-fought field ; and 
Ita Palisse, upon whom the command devolved, found him- 
self at the head of a force greatly weakened in numbers, 
and among whom discipline had been almost wholly de- 
stroyed by the richness of their booty, both in the late vic- 
tory and at Brescia. To increase his embarrassments, the 
'p<^ temporized with artful and perfidious negotiations* 

• Hist du Chev. Bayofd, xlvU. t W. !!▼. 
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Henry VIII. openly acceded to the holy league ; the de- 
feated confederates refassembled in Romagna ; and Maxi- 
milian not only prolonged his truce with the signory, but 
Save permission to twenty thousand Swiss to traverse his 
ominions, pour down from the mountains of the Tyrol, 
and effect their junction with a force of ten thousand Vene- 
tians now organized in Lombardy. The faithlessness of 
the emperor, indeed, became more plainly visible every 
hour; discontent and disunion were rife in the French 
army ; more than once, in some skirmishes while retiring 
on the Mincio^ nothing hut the almost incredible prowess 
of Bayard saved it froin destruction ; and of this iast sup- 
port it was deprived, when his arm was shattered by a 
bullet under the walls of Pavia. Harassed by these com- 
plicated difficulties, La Palisse continued his j^ainful re- 
treat ; and the army which had triumphed so memorably at 
Ravenna on the 11th of April, began to reascend the Alps 
on the 28th of June, broken, exhausted, and di^irited. Its 
departure was a signal for the almost general emancipation 
of Northern Italy. Qenoa revolted ; Asti acknowledged 
her former rulers ; Milan was reoccupied by the allies, and 
its inhabitants, exasperated by the oppression under which 
they had recently groaned, revenged themselves by a savage 
massacre of one thousand five hundred defenceless French, 
left within their walls either from infirmity' or inclination. 
A few scattered castles, little capable of resisting the ap- 
proaches either of force or famine, were all that remained 
to Louis of his rapid and extensive conquests in Italy. 

But the following year gave birth to new interests and 
new coalitions, and in surveying the labyrinth of incon- 
stancy and intrigue which the history of Europe 
1513 P^®^''^'^ ^^ ^^^^ season, the writer must think him- 
self fortunate whose task con^nes him to the single 
. state of Venice. Julius IL, although on the verge of the 
tomb, still continued to cherish with undiminished fervour 
his favourite design of expelling the barbarians frorti Italy,* 

* An expression which was continually on his lips. The last chapter 
of the Principe of Machiavelli is wholly directed to that great patriotic 
Hbject, so dear to every Italian heart,— £«orfa/io»« a liberare Italia dei 
t arbor i. Would that their miserable, petty, internal dissensions had 
ever permitted them to effect a general union for the purpose ! 

Qual odioy gual furor, qual ira immanet 
Qudiplanete vuUigni, 
Uan voilre voglie unite k0r «' dioiMe f 
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and his general views of aggrandizing the holy iee. One, 
therefore, of his earliest measures was to place the sway 
of Milan in the hands of a governor dependent upon him- 
self, and irreconcilably hostile to France ; both of which 
requisites were foand united in the person of Maximilian 
Sforza, eldest son of the deposed f<odovico ; a youth of 
weak capacity, who, durmg his father's imprisonment, had 
found refuge in Germany. It was on the announcement 
of that disposition of the throne of Milan that Louis XII. 
is -said to have released Lodovico from his dungeon at 
Loches, with the intention of turning him loose on his 
former dominions for the sole purpose of creating embroil- 
ment ; but authorities ure at variance on this point, and by 
many writers the death of the unhappy prince is placed 
several years earlier.^ Matthieu Schiner, the cardinal of 
Sion in the Yalai^ an ambitious and turbuient prelate, who 
possessed unbounded influence over his countrymen, and 
accompanied their armies to the field, " that good prophet,** 
as Bayard's chronicler styles him, " who always hated the 
French," was intrusted with the escort and inauguration 
of the young Sforza; and the first disgraceful act ' 

of that bigoted priest upon his entrance into Milan 1510' 
was the exhumation of the remains of Gaston de 
Foix, which had been interred in the Duomo, and theix 
transfer, as exconununioated, to less holy ground in the 
nunnery of Sta. A^artha. When the French reoccupied 
Milan three years afterward, they raised a splendid monu- 
ment to their prince in that nunnery ; the tomb itself has 
been destroyed, but a noble statue of Gaston which formed 
part of it, well betokening his lofty character, long re- 
mained, and perhaps still remains, built into the wall of an 
obscure court adjoining Sta. Martha. 

In the distribution of the reconquered territories in Lom- 
bardy, little attention had been paid to the just claims of 
Venice, whose humiliation formed another part of the policy 
of Julius. The sole places which she regained were Ber- 
gamo, won by surprise, and Crema, for whose surrender she 
bribed the French commander. Upon complaint to Maxi- 
milian, th? signory were haughtily mformed that it was but 
a small portion, of Terra Firma upon which they might 

* Vol. U. p. 133. 
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hope to 're-enter ; and that whatever territory might he 
granted must be held as a fief of the empire ; for investi- 
ture with which they xqust consent to pay two hundred 
thousand florins immediately, and a perpetual annual tribute 
of thirty thousand more. At that price, it was added, the 
existing truce should b^ extended into peace. Indignant 
at those inequitable and ignominious terms, the senate ap- 
pealed to the Vatican ; but Julius felt little hope of com- 
passing his ulterior designs without the co-operation of the 
emperor, and forgetting therefore all gratitude for the p&bt, 
UjL an anxious looking to the future, he abandoned that 
power which, when he provoked the hostility of France, had 
' been his earliest ally ; and promised Maximilian that if the 
signory persisted in refusing his proposals, he would treat 
them as his own enemies. 

To the repuUic, thus oppiressed by tlfb emperor and de- 
serted by the pope, an accommodation with France appeared 
the surest safeguard ; and, on the other hand, the acquisi- 
tion of such an ally as Venice was important to Louis, now 
harassed by England, Spain, and Swisserland, all in arms 
at once on different quarters of his dominions. Andrea 
Gritti, who had remained prisoner since his capture at 
Brescia, afforded a channel for negotiation ; and a treaty 
was rapidly concluded at Blois, by which the 
1M3 * ^'®'^<^^ ^S engaged to despatch a powerful force 
to unite with the Venetian army, and both parties 
pledged themselves to continue in arms till each had re- 
covered its ancient possessions ; the adjustment of the 
precise boundaries of which was reserved for subsequent 
discussion. 

» Before that alliance was signed, Julius II. had closed his 
unpontifical career ; and he was succeeded by the Cardinal 
de' Medici, who, present as legate of the church at the bat^ 
tie of Ravenna, had been taken prisoner there ; and now, 
on the first anniversary of that engagement, assumed the 
triple crown, under the title of Leo X. No change, how- 
ever, being produced at the moment in the policy t>f the 
Vatican, the JTrench retraced their now familiar path across 
the Alps, under La Tremouille apd Trivulzio, captains 
trained and nurtured in the former Italian wars; while 
D'Alviano was released from the Confinement in which he 
had been detained since his defeat at Agnadello, in order to 
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xesume the command of the Venetians. Milan soon fell 
an easy conquest, and Maximilian Sforza, chased from his 
short-hved sovereignty, took refage in the Swiss camp at 
Novarra; the spot at which,v thirteen years before, his 
father had been betrayed by the same allies to the French^ 
under the same generals who tiow commanded them. More 
faithful to their present engagements with the Milanese 
prince, or rather animated by deeper hostility against Louis» 
the Swiss now ennobled Novarra by a brilliant action, ter- 
minating in the entire overthrow of the invaders,* j^j^a 
who hastily regained the Alps, and abandoned D'Al- 
viano, then encamped near Cremona. Compelled to a 
speedy retreat, he thre^ himself into Padua, while Bagli- 
ontif undertook the defence of Treviso, the two sole outposts 
now retained by Venice. Padua successfully defended 
itself during a brisk investment of eighteen days by the con- 
federates; and their commander, Don Raymondode Car- 
dona, viceroy of Naples, irritated by his failure, and embai^ 
rassed both for money and supplies, revenged himself by 
an extensive and merciless ravage of the surroundine coun- 
try. The rich villas and palaces of the Venetian nobles on 
the Brenta and the Bacchiglione, and the towns of Mestre, 
Fusina, and Margh^ra, on the borders of the Lagune, were 
given to the' flames ; and, in imitation of the former similar 
bravado of Louis XII.,t a battery of ten guns, of large 
caliber, was advanced as near the capital as circumstances 
permitted. While the citizens beheld from their spires and 
bell-towers the conflagration of the neighbouring villages, 
in which, in many instances, they could discover the fall 

* Paulas Jofvius recounts, that on the evening before the battle of No- 
varra, all the dogs which followed tbe French aiiny deserted, magno 
contirientique agmiiUt to the Swiss; and by wagging their tails, droop- 
iAg their ears, and licking the feet of the sentinels, testified subjection to 
their new masters. This occurrence was formally notified to Maximilian 
Sforza as a certain omen of approaching victury, observed on former oc- 
casinns (xi. p. liBft). However creduloue an Italian bishop might be in 
the sixteenth century, there are few marvels (true or folse) upon which a 
philosophical French abb^ of the eighteenth would not seek to rational' 
tze f and Dubos, accordingly, tells us that the reason for the desertimi 
by the dogs was, in truth, no other than that having gone out in search 
of food in the morning, and not finding their old masters on their posts 
when they returned, they very naturally went over to Novarra hi search 
of others.— Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray, lib. i?. 

fVol. U.p. 147. 
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of their own private roofis, they were afflicted with a jei 
deeper «ense of ignominy when the cannonade reached' the 
monastery of San Secondo, situated but a few hundred 
paces in advance of Yenice' itself.* 

Nor did their reverses terminate here. D'Alviano, impa- 
tient of the devastation around him, earnestly entreated 
permission to issue from Padua and to take the field. . But 
his troops shared little in the determined courage of the^r 
general; and when, after many days' manoeuvring, he 
Q^ i^ brought 'the Spaniards, laden with booty and ex- 
hausted by fatigue, to action at Motta, near Yi- 
cenza, the Yenetians gave way almost at the first onset, leav- 
ing four thousand dead on the field. D'AIviano himself 
escaped to Treviso ; Baglione was taken prisoner ; of. the 
proweditoriy Loredano was slain by some Spaniards dispa- - 
ting for him as their prize ; and Gritti, pursued to the very 
ramparts of Yicenza, found its gates, closed by the garrison^ 
and but for a rope thrown by a sentinel from its battlements, 
must have paid the forfeit of liberty, or, perhaps, even of life» 

A great domestic calamity succeeded these militavy dis- 
asters. Some shops adjoining the Rialto having caught 
Jan 10 ^^ ^^^ fiames were carried by a high north wmd 
1614. ^^ ^^® most populous and commercial quarter of 
the city ; where not less than two thou^And houses, 
together with their entire contents, were destroyed ; and 
the loss of this single night was estimated as equal to the 
cost of a whole campaign. By a singular chance, while aU 
the surrounding buildmga-were consumed, the church of 
San Giacopo, the earliest memorial of the original fugitives 
firom Aquileia, and of which the foundations were traced 
to the commencement of the fifth century,t escaped with 

» OuicQiardini, lib. xi. vol. iii. p. 90. 

t Vol. L p. 19. This fire, and ttte escape of the chiiTch, are described 
by Paulas Jovios, xU. 204, and by P. Justmiani, xii. 319. The latter is 
unusually animated. " Memini adolescens ad locum incendii spectanffi 
gratiA accesaaae, turn miserabilem cladem, expavescentemqne incensa- 
rura flodiuai minam intuitoa, ingentem animo mcBrorem concept ; jaoe> 
bant prostratflB voraci flammft speciosse edium 8tructaFge,.mole«que dis- 
jects deformem lat^ loci fhciem reddebant, fhrnuaqne ac fhvillc ex 
raderam cmhulis in summnm volvebantur ; bine rninas, lllinc semidi- 
rata videbam sdifieia, ardentea alio loco trabes, alio colnmnas, fornicest 
areas coUapsos, ac cineribns ignique omnia Involnta, in ipeia autem 
HamnAa gemmie, aunun, axgentom, ebur, aliaqoa precioaa .ornamenta 
tatarftilfebafit. 
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slight damage, aqd afforded to the willing belief of the 
uopalace a fresh pledge of the immortality of their city. 
Undismayed by this new misfortune, the signory continued 
their exertions, enrolled the workmen of the arsenal as a 
garrison for Padua, and by largely recruiting D'Alviano, 
gave him opportunity of renewing a straggling wai* of par^ 
tisanship, and of winning many not unimportant advan* 
tages, even in the face of his victorious enemy. 

It'was at this period that Bembo, himself a Venetian, 
was deputed by Leo X., in whose service he was engaged 
as secretary, to endeavour to wean his countrymen from 
their alliance with France, and to induce them to propitiate 
the emperor by an abandonment of their claim upon Verona, 
now the chief subsisting cause of hostility. The proposia 
which the ambassador addressed to the signoiy on that occa- 
sion is still extant among his works,* and zftords a remark- 
able specimen of the cumbrous diplomacy of the sixteenth 
century ; especially in those arguments which he derives 
from the recent marriage of Louis XII., now past the me- 
ridian of life, with the young and lovely Mary of England, 
sister to Henry VIII., the most beautiful woman of her 
time. But the assertion of Bembo, that the French mon- 
arch would forget all warlike cares in the arms of his at- 
tractive bride, and his . prediction that his days would be 
lJ)ridged also by that ill-assorted match, failed to _ 
shake the fidelity of the signory. They broke off the ^^j^^' 
negotiation, and despatched an embassy to congratu- 
late Louis on his nuptials, which was met, while on its 
route, by the tidings of his decease. 

His successor^ Francis I., received the Vbnetian envoys 
with distinction, renewed the treaty of Blois, assumed the 
title of Duke of Milan, and engaged to appear in arms on 
the banks of the Adda before the close of four months. In 
the early part of the expedition undertaken in fulfilment of 
this promise, the Venetians were principally occupied in 
observing a Spanish force between the Mindo and the 
Adige, in order to prevent its junction with the S^tfss, who, 
retiring from the defiles of the Alps before the advance at 
the French, had occupied Milan. No sooner, however, had 
Francis arrived and encamped at Marignano, than D'Alvi- 

* Opera, iii. 478. 
Vol. XL— Q 
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ano Droke up from hU more distuit quarters) and by a march 
of unex&mpled rapidity, pressed forward to Lodi. It was 
on the afternoon of the 13th of September that the Vene- 
tian fleneral, with three or four attendants, rode to the 
French camp, in order to salute the king, and to consult 
with him respecting the plan of the campaign ; and while 
engaged in familiar conversation in the royal tent, where 
Francis was trying on a new suit of armour, the Seigneur 
de Fleiiranges burst in with breathless haste, and announced 
that the Swiss were unexpectedly advancing. '^Signor 
BartoliNBeo," said the king, turning to D'Alviano, ^ you see 
how we are circumstanced ; I pray you lose no time ;" and 
at the words the general sprang upon his horse, and gsd- 
loped back to Lodi, to put his troops in immediate motion. 
Meantime the battle commenced ; and the Swiss, ficustrated 
in their first hope of surprise, rushed on the French artil- 
lery, in spite of its terrific fire, and, in many instances, cap- 
tured the guns. Francis himself, with all the ardour of youth, 
plunged into the thickest of the ight ; owed his liie, more . 
than once, to the good temper of his armour; cut down 
several of the enemy with his own hand ; and whtn mid- 
night separated the combatants, and the gigantic horns of 
Un and Underwald recalled the Swiss to their quarters, 
snatched a brief impose on the carriage of a gun, and^assed 
the remjiining hours of darkness on horseback, making dis- 
positions for the morrow. At daybreak the engagement 
was renewed with more than former fury, and its fortune 
was still doubtfiil, and perhaps inclining against the French, 
when, about nine o'clock, the seasonable appearance of 
D'Alviano decided in their favour. He had ridden all night, 
and gathering two hundred picked horsemen, and ordering 
the rest of iSa army to follow with the utmost speed, be 
returned to the field at the very moment at which he was 
most needed. Instantly charging, although not withottt 
considerable loss, he checked a successful column of Swiss, 
and impressed' their comrades with a belief that the entire 
Venetiik army had arrived. Despairing, therefore, of vic- 
tory, they retired upon their quarters, slowly, in good order, 
•till breathinff fierceness, and defying pursuit. The move- 
ment was effected with little other loss than that of a<mie 
•tnig|iers, who were destroyed by D'Alviano in the flames 
0f a village which they endeavoured to defend. The carnage 
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of the two days' fight was horrible ; twelve thousand Swiss, 
and «boat four thousand French, many of noble blood, re- 
mained on the field ; and the veteran Trivulzio, who had 
been present in no less than eighteen pitched battles, spoke 
of all his fohner engagements as children's sport compared 
with this, and named it "The Combat of the Giants."* 

The battle of Marignano brought the glories of Bayard 
to their height. In one of the closing charges on the first 
, evening, the brave knight, having already had one hovse 
killed under faim, was entangled among the pikes of the 
enemy, and io^t his bridle. His charger, thcis f];eed, became 
unmanageable ; «nd although he dashed through the sur- 
rounding hosts and disengaged his master, he continued to 
rush blindly on in the directbn of another corps of Swiss. 
The clusters hanging from tree to tree in an intervening 
vineyard fortunately checked his speed, and enabled Bayard 
to dismount at a moment in which he considered himself 
utterly lost. Then disencumbering himself of his greaves 
and helmet, he crept on att-fours along the course of a ditch, 
which carried faim past the Swiss detachment, to a jpoint 
from which he heard shouts of " France, France !" Great 
was his joy when the first fnan whom he encotmtered was 
the Duke of Lorraine*; who, astonished to see so gallant a 
knight on foot, mounted him on a fresh horse, to which is 
attached a history partaking of the romance ^hich belongs 
so largely to his master. That good steed Carman was 
taken at Brescia ; presented by the Duke of Lorraine to 
Bayard ; and ridden by him at Ravenna, till two thrusts 
from a pike in its body, and more than twenty sabre cuts on 
its head, obliged him to abandon his favourite as mortally 
wounded. On the morning after the battle, however, the 
generous animal was found grazing, recognised his master 
by an affectionate neigh, and was conveyed to his quarters, 
where his wounds were carefully tended till he recovered. 
Marvellous was it to behold how patiently he submitted 
without a start or movement to thft searching hands which 
dressed his gashes ; yet if a naked sword glitteredKear him, 
his eyes flashed with fury, and seizing the blade he wrung 
it vengefuUy with his teeth. Never yet did you see a more 
anKant steed; he was, in truth, what Bucephalus wa« tm 
Aleximder! 

* Gaicciardini, lib. zxL vol. ill p. 107 . 
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The chevalier, well satisfied to be thus remofonted on Mb 
fevourite horse, showed the same joyous humour, ^raits of 
which we have more than once before noticed ; and by a 
playful strataflrem replaced the helmet which he had thrown 
away. Tummg to a gentleman of his du^iuaintance who 
was st^ding by, he expressed fear of catching cold if he 
continued bareheaded after the violent heat occasioned by 
his long exertions on foot. " Prithee, then,'' he said, <* lend 
me for an hour or two that helmet which I see your page 
has in his hands." The helmet was readily lent, but it was ' 
not returned to its owner tiU the close of the next day's 
battle, after it had seen hard service.* It was also on the 
field of this great victory that Francis I. demanded knight- 
hood firom Bayard, who would fain have excused himself; 
replying that he who was king of so great a kingdom was . 
already knight of all orders of knighthood. " Cite me, no 
caTions,^* answered Francis, with a poor jest, which has ' 
been thought worth preserving, <* be they of steel, brass, 
or iron ! Do my will and commandment, if you mean to be 
esteemed among the number of my good servants and sub- 
jects." Thus pressed. Bayard chew his sword and ad- 
dressed the king, " Sire, may you be valiant as Roland, 
Oliver, Godfirey, or Baldwin ! Certes you are the first king 
who ever yet was dubbed knight. God grant that you may 
never be put to flight in battle !" and then, holding his 
sword on high, after giving the accolade, he cried adoud, 
*< Happy art thou, my good sword, this day to have knighted 
so virtuous and powerful a king! Certes, henceforward 
thou sbalt be regarded as a relic, and honoured above all 
things; never again will I unsheath thee eave against 
Turks, Saracens, and Moors !" and then, making two leaps, 
he retdmed it to the scabbard, f 

This bloody victory was not, like that of Ravenna, bar- 
ren of results. The Swiss having retired to their moun- 
tains, and the Spaniards to cover Naples, Milan once mqre 
surrendered; and Maximilian Sforza, who had sought 
shelter ^hin its citadel, abandoned its defence, and ac- 
cepted a pension, and a retreat in France^ with a promise of 
the king's influence to obtain him a cardinal's hat ; happy 
ia disembarrassing himself from a contest which nature Iwd 

* Hist, da Chev. Bayard, Ix. 

t Champier, Hist, du Cbev. Bayard. 
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m qualified him to support. The pope, hastening to nego- 
tiate, concluded peace, first with Venice, by conceding her 
right to Brescia altogether, and to Verona so far as himself 
was concerned ; and then with France, by permitting the 
reannexation of Parma and Piacenza, which had been sev-* ' 
ered from the duchy of Milan. Francis, haviiig agreed to 
these oondiiions, and adjusted also a treaty with Swisser- 
land, known in history as La Paix perpitiielle, which con- 
tinued the basis of all subsequent relations between the 
two countries till the revolution of 1789, disbanded the 
greater part of his army, and returned homel But the field 
was ilill kept by the Venetians, for although Brescia had 
heen ceded by the pope, it was garrisoned by his confede- 
rates. While the indefatigable D*Alviano was preparing to 
reduce it, a severe and painful diso^er, produced by his / 

great exertions ut Marignano, terminated his life in q^. i. 
his 61st jear. Venice was gratefiil for his splendid 
services and virtues, and decreed the honours of a public 
funeral in the capital. His corpse remained in the camp 
twenty-three days, during Uie whole of which time his soldiers 
mounted guard at the tent in which it reposed, and paid it 
the honour dixe to a living general ; and then, strongly im- 
pressed with the feeling that he who while alive never shrank 
from the face of his enemies ought not to avoid confronting 
diem even when dead, they refused to demand safe-conduct 
from the Austrians ; and fearlessly escorted the remains of 
their beloved leader, through the middle of the hostile posts, 
to the borders of the Lagune, The funeral oration was 
spoken by Navagiero, and a superb monument to D'Alviano's 
memory was «fected in the church of San Stefano. 

In the following spring, Maximilian, bent upon one great 
eflbrt for his re-establishment in Italy, poured down 
unexpectedly upon the Lombard plains with nearly tRig' 
forty thousand men. His vast superiority over the 
small French and Venetian forcie must have ensured the 
immediate fell of Milan, but for a dilatory and irresolute 
spirit, whkh not only permitted the union of widely-scat- 
tered detachments, but even left time for the arrival of ten 
thousand Swiss auxiliaries. Without having received a 
single chfeck, and leading an army still double m number to 
that opposed to him, so deeply did Maximilian distrust (h« 
fidelity of his own ^wiss when arrayed against their coun- 
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trymen, so feaifiilly was he impressed with the xei^em- 
brance of their treachery xiadtM similar circumstances to 
Lodovico. Sforza, that when a short march tirould have 
placed Milan in his. possession, he suddenly fell bacjc 
almost with the rapidity of flight, secured his own person 
m Trent, and left his troops so ill paid, and ill provided, 
that they, for the most part, broke up and dispersed. Hu9 
retreat was most advantageous to .the Venetians ; Bergamo 
and many of the lesser towns opened their gates, Breacia 
capitulated after a short resistance, and Verona micht soon 
nave followed but for the languid co-operation of the French. 
The mystery of their reluctance was soon explained by the 
announcement of a negotiatidn between Francis I. and 
. Charles V., to whom the crown of Spain had recently de- 
volved by the death of Ferdinand ; and who, eager to pass 
from his dominions in the Netherlands to secure those in 
C«istile, spared no jpains to strengthen amicable relations 
wit^i France. By a treaty signed at Noyon on the 13th 
of August, after provisions a£^cting the chief contracting 

Parties, arrangements were made for the pacification ox 
taly, without which Francis saw little hope of e^ablish- 
ment in the Milanese, and Charles despaired of extricating 
his Neapolitan territories from the rivat claims which were 
extended over them. The King of France acted for Ven- 
ice ; and the King of Spain declared, that unless his grand- 
father Maximilian should assent within two months to the 
terms, he would cease to assist him with either men or 
money* Verona, by this treaty, was to be restored to Ven* 
ice ; but in order to save the emperor's honour it was to be 
surrendered first to Charles, to be transferred bt him after 
six weeks* occupation to Francis^ and not to be delivered te 
its ultimate master till after the payment of one hundred 
thousand ducats. Maximilian at first expressed anger and 
astonishment at this mnheard-of dictation by an ateiost 
beardless youth ; and indignantly applied to England for 
assistance ; offering to Henry v III. as the price of his 
friendship, if he would defray the charge of such an expe- 
dition, to open a passage to Rome at the head of fifty thou- 
' sand men, there to celebrate his own coronation, and to 
declare his ally iting of the Romans, and his successor* 
Henry, undeluded by these magnificent but empty promises, 
coldly declined ; replying that he was contented with his 
hereditary dominions ; and Maximilian, perceiving his inar 
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bilit; to reaisf Bingle-haniled, accepted the tenni, and lati- 

" ' ■ truce with VeiMc. 

ight years' urinlcrrupted "Iraggle, in tht 
at one time all h«i be«i lost txcept her 
11, Venice emerged from her mighty dan* 

but etil] outwardly powerful and Urgelj increased in glory, 
and her prudence bad laved her while to»- 
tenngalmoBt od the ver^e of ruin, and never did. she eihihil 
heradf in a prouder attitude than that which she calmly 
muiKained under the henvieat pressure of her late compli- 
cated disaeterg. Ovei these she had at leri'gth triumphed ; 
her immediate losses were Cremona, the bordeni of lbs 
Adda, Bad Romagna ; her tiitare dangers arose from iha 
neigbboorhood of powera superior to heraelE^ and from the 
burden of a national debt, incurred for Ihe support of tbe 
past flihauBting war, and amounting U> five millions of 
ducats, a nun nearly eqaaUinf eight miJIioiu ilerling of 
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Notwithstanding the fair outward appearances of on- 
diminished strength which Venice for the most part pre-, 
served after the ratification of the treaty of Noyon, manifest 
signs of incipient decay must have presented themselves Uf 
such eyes as had the privilege of closety searching her 
internal polity. During the late wars, her exhausted trea- 
sury had heen replenished for the moment hy means de- 
grading to her hereditary nobles ; and wealth had been 
made a sure channel to many public employments hitherto 
the exclusive privilege of patrician birth and fitting educa- 
tion. Monicipal governments and judicial offices, by be- 
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eomiiig marketable, had in conntlesi ihstances been prosti- 
tuted to unworthy jiiands ; and it was necessary, therefore, 
that at least one generation should pass away before the 
state could regain, if indeed it ever attained the power of 
regaining,, the solidity of its original 4H>nBtitution. In her 
finances, also, it was no longer by commerce, the staple of 
the republic from her cradle, that Venice could hope to 
i:ipcover her im|>aired vigour, '^he paitition-wall of her 
monopoly had been broken down : the recent discovery of 
the New World by the gr6at Genoese adventurer, and the 
new inck to the market of the Old World, opened by his 
not less distinguished Portuguese rival, bavins transferred 
in great part to Cadiz and to the Tagus that traffic which 
h^ before centred in the Lagttne, The fury of war had 
destroyed the manufactories of Venice on Terra Firma ; these 
however misht be re-established during peace ; but her salt- 
works, in which, from her very birth, she had refused all 
partnership, and defied all competition, were now shared 
by compulsion with the holy see. Her argosies might still 
penetrate to the innermost shores of the Mediterranean 
and of the Euxine ; but Cairo and Alexandria, the empo- 
riums of her carrier^trade, had ' been won by the Turkish 
sultan,' who thus intercepted half her profits by his demand 
of toll and custom : and the treasures and spices of the East, 
instead of slowly traversing a vast intermediate continent^ 
and encountering the perilous nt^vigation of the Red Sea, 
now found a surer, quicker, and more regulated course round 
that cape which, divested of its fearful name ** of Storms,'* 
more justly augured ** Good Hope" to those by whose per- 
severing enterprise it had first been doubled. 

The senate, however, was zealous in. providing such 
remedies for the national distress as they still retained 
power to administer. They dedicated themselves steadily 
to the revival of agriculture in their wasted produces ; th^ 
recalled the scattered artisans whom wax had chased from 
their looms and furnaces ; they profited by their recent hard 
lessons of self-defence, which taught how much the safety 
of their capital depended upon that of her outworks, Padua 
and Verona ; and no labour was spared to render those 
fortifications impregnable ; and, with an equally sasadous 
regard to more peaceful objects, they again organized in the 
former of those cities its far-ftnied unhrertity, whose studies 
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had been sufpepded daring the last eight calunitoas year^ 
Wisely indeed did they act in once more invitinff its former 
inflax of scholars to be vdiolesomely disciplined in Htera^ 
ture and the arts by " that new Athens, that ornament of 
the republic, that commodious, resort of nations," as it is 
styled, not unaptly, by Paruta.* 

Still it was manifest to her rulers that without Mpose the 
ve^ existence of their pountry was uncertain ; that her 
inward wounds, visible to them alone, but not on that 
account the less dangeroui^ (Stanched, but by no means 
healed, would bleed afresh, and perhaps mortally, if she 
were expp8c4 to unseasonable agitation; that her sole 
chuice of recovering pristine energy was to be found in a 
careiiil husbandry of present resources, and in a watchful 
and severe avoidance of active warfare. These premises 
will explain the course trodden by the republic during the 
ensuing half-century ; and will exhibit her apparently va- 
cillating policy as the result of one steady principle, which» 
if it did not succeed in wholly arresting her decline, at least 
contributed to render it* almost insensible. To preserve 
neutrality amid the coi^tests raging around was her first 
and leading object ; and wheney^ the rude collbion of 
two angry neighbours rendered it necessary that she^hould 
either side with one or encounter both, hex next endeavobr 
was to avoid becoming a principal. Happy for herself as 
was this subordinate part, it is not equally happy for the 
narrator of her fortunes ; and the dull and level field which 
now begins to open upon our view strongly contrasts with 
the rich and varied country through wmcb, for the most 
part, we have hitherto trayelled. But the great events of 
European story, the long, bloody, and ruinous struggle by 
which the ambition of Charles V. and Francis I. continued 
to desolate Italy, the chief theatre of their gladiatorship, 
have been too often, too fully, and too ably told to need any 
me^er. aAd unsatisfactdry abridgment; and we gladly 
thevSfore avail Ourselves of our privilege, as writers, not of 
history, but of sketches hom history, to hasten on to matter 
less generally familiar. 

Charles V. was elected emperor in 1519, and in the very 
outset pf his long rivalry with the King of France, Venice 

* lib. hr. ap. Istsriei Ven. p. 'S87. 
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d«ciftFed in fiivour of his competitor. ' In two campaigns 
t)ie French lost the Milanese, which the pope and the 
emperor had undertaken to conquer for Francesco Maria ' 
Sforza, a brother of Maximilian ; and by their defeat at 
Bicocca they were wholly expelled from Lombardy. The 
consequence, of these events was- the transfer of the 
alliance of Venice to the emperor, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Andiba Gritti, whose splendid services 
were soon afterward rewarded with the ducal bonnet. |^*qq* 
Yet these services were of too elevated a nature to ^^^' 
be appreciated by the undi8tiRguish;n'g rabble, who received 
with murmurs of discontent the proclamation of their new 
prince ; by whose skill, valour, and ititegrity they had been 
alike benefited, whether he negotiated while prisoner in a 
foreign realm or accompanied their armies in man^r a hard- 
contested field. Under Gritti's ascendant influence, how- 
ever, when he became doge, secret relations were contracted 
anew with Francis,^then on his advance to Pavia ; and their 
discovery by Charies, and the issue of the memorable p^^ t^ 
battle under the walls of that city, exposed Venice 1525. 
to the probable vengeance of the conqueror. Charles, 
however, displaying that unexpected moderation which his 
consummate knowtedge of mankind had early taught bim 
was one of the surest secrets of dominion ; and which, 
therefore, he was almost always seen to exercise in his 
seasons of highest elevation ; listened to the excuses of the 
Venetian envoy with a mien of assent ; and not till after 
his departure informed the bystanders that he believed the 
justification to be false, but that nevertheless he was 
willing to admit itk* He then indulged himself in the 
malicious pleasure of despatching an especial announce- 
ment of Ms great triumph to the anxiously expectant 
signory ; and the envoy arrived at the chamber of audience 
at the vety moment in which the French ambassador was 
quitting it, after receiving a compliment df condolence on 
his royal' master's defeat and captivity. Congratulation 
was equally ready on the lips of the doge for the messenger 
of victory ; and he excused this duplicity by an adroit 
adoption of the words of St. Paul, " We rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and we weep with those who weep." 

* Guicciardloi, lib. xvL vol. iv. p. S3. 
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Nevertheless H seemed more politic to assume at least 

an attitude of resistance than to lie, as it were, prostratfl 

before Charles ; 'ind Venice accordingly, having recovered 

, ', from her first panic, and being secure of assistance from 

\ England,. Rome, and Florence, became- a party with those 

powers in the treaty of Cognac, which openly allied them 

with France. One strong motive' for the coarse now 

pursued by the republic was the usage of Francesco Maria 

Sforza, who was plainly no more than a stalking-horse set 

up to cover thp advance of the emperor's ambition ; the 

delay of his investiture with his duchy, and the terms with 

which it was clogged when ultimately granted, surely 

proving that Charles one day intended to appropriate the 

rich country of Milan to himself. The war which followed 

in consequence of those suspicions was feebly conducted by 

the allies ; how vigorously, on the other hand, it was pressed 

r by their enemy the fatal sack of Rome by Bourbon is 

sufficient evidence. Yet, even when the etem^ city- was 

'^ > ravaged by that traitor's barbarian hordes, and when 

f I Clement YII., besieged within the walla of St. Angeio, 

' was paralyzed by terror, and feejding on asses' flesh in the 

extremity of famine, no serious exertion fbr his deliveranee 

was made by his Yjenetian allies* Th<f 'Duke d'Urbino, to 

whose command their army was intrusted, and whose slow, 

cautious, and saturnine dispoeition well adapted him for the 

services which his masters required,* did no more than 

approach within sight of the papal castle, in cider to incr^se 

the despair of its garrison by again retreating ; and during 

the succeeding campaign he confined himself for the most 

part to similar inconclusive demonstrations, carefully avoid* 

mg the hazard of a battle. ^ 

One incident of this, war deserves remembrance. ' When 
Henry Duke of Brunswick, in 1528, attempted an ill- 
Bupported and unsuccessful diversion in the Veronese, and 
approached the Venetian frontier, he despatched a cartel 
to the Doge Gritti who had passed his eightieth year, pro- 

* ** CohflMsando ttitti havere la republica nde volte pir V adietro 
havuto al governo della sua militia persona piik a proposito per tale 
servitio.*'— Paruta, lib. ix. ad^n. This is part of the pablic historio- 

S-apher's eulogy on the D«ke dUrblno when recoonting his death, 
e insinuiUea, neverthelesSyHhat personal motives, and a hatred against 
the Medici, might render him more than usually tardy in ^attempting 
the succour of Clement VII. 
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▼dkfaig him to lingle combat ; an idle faahkm of brayado 
wbich had arisen from those fruitfiil parents of modem 
daelling, the challenges forwarded by the Kings of France 
and England to the emperor.'^ After ten years' tedious 
and, so far as Venice was concerned, inglorious hostiHties, 
peace was once more restored to Italy by a treaty signed 
at Gambrai. The republic, however, was not formally 
included in that negotiation ; and Francis, dishonourably 
abandoning his ally, declared, that unless she contented to 
surrender to the emperor the maritime towns of Naples in 
her occupation, force of arms should compel their cession, t 
The King of France was represented in the conffress by 
his mother Louise of Savoy; the emperor by the same 
aunt Margaret who but a few years before had framed on 
the same spot the memorable league which bore its name ; 
and the peace is consequently known in history as La 
Pnix des Dames. When Gritti learned the proposals- 
<^red to his acceptance, and recalled to mind the manifold 
ills to which the city from which they issued had already 
given biith, he pronounced Cambrai to be the purgatory 
of Venice : ** It is the place,'^ he said, <* in which the 
monarchs of France and Germany compel our republic to 
expiate the sins of alliance which she has committed vrith 
both of them.*' Fortunately, however, the force of circum- 
stances once ag^in inclined the emperor to moderation. 
Solyman, the Turkish sultan, although discomfited for 
awhile, was stiU in arms, and not long since he had be- 
sieged Vienna at the head of one hundrra and fifty thousand 
men ; the religious troubles in Germany were hourly in- 
creasing ; and loud mnnnurs were heard from Spain. It 
was the policy therefore of Charles at least to temporize ; 
and accordingly he confirmed Sforza in his duchy, and 
granted peace to Venice ; abandoning to her all his con- 
quests in Lombardy, and receiving in return the Neapolitan 
ports for himself, and Cervia and Ravenna for the pope. 
This treaty was ratified at Bologna by Charies in person) 
on the 1st of January, 1630. 

* Parata, vl. p. 408. 

t Franeis seems to have been hesTtily ashamed of the dirty part 
w)iich be acted in this peaoe, ** non eeeendo al tutto dl atto taoto bmtio 
aensa verfofna, ftuqgi per qnalebe dl oon vari sabcerAu^ il ceoapetto a 
1' adienxa defl' Imbeeciatoii dei CoUegati, ai quaU pol flnalmente udlU 
In diaparteftee acnsarfBiia.'*--€lal^riantioi, Ub.aka. val. iv. p. 361 

Vol. II.— R 
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But the flames of vm' between the two gleat rival 
princea were rather smothered than extinguished by the |j 
peace of Cambrai ; and after the lapse of a very few years 
a pretext was found for the renewal of their jquarrel^ 
Igol and for another invasion of Italy by the French. The 
* death of Francesco Maria Sforza, against whom 
the wrath of Francis was mainly directed, and which is 
attributed by some authorities to his consequent terror, left 
Milan without an heir, and aroused all the former claimants. 
Happily for Italy, the scene of conflict was soon transferred 
to France itself ; and Venice did no more than maintain an 
armed neutrality to which she was bound by the late treaty, 
on the occurrence of any foreign irruption. New inquiet- 
udes however, soon awaited her from more distant quar- 
ters. A secret, and, according to the estimate of those 
times, a most impious and unnatural league, existed 
])etween Solyman and Francb ; and the latter, anxious to 
induce the republic to espouse his interests, urged hia 
infidel ally to terrify her into action. Solyman accordingly 
equipped a formidable naval force ; and although it waa 
doubtful upon what enemy his preparations were directed* 
and no hostile intention against Venice had been avowed, 
prudence manifestly suggested the necessity of arming in 
return. A casual rencounter at the mouth of the Adriatic 
between the Turkish and Venetian squadrons led to an 
open rupture ; and the Ottomans poured down with relents 
less fury on Corfu. It was in vain that the senate tendered 
ample compensation, and even sent in chains to Constan-^ 
tinople those captains to whom Solyman imputed ' the 
offenqe. Corfu was mercilessly ravaged during ten days' 
occupation, its villages were burned, its fields were laid 
waste, and fifteen thousand natives were borne away into 
captivity. Then suddenly and unexpectedly breaking up 
from his first scene of desolation, the redoubtable Barbarossa, 
to whom this ministry of vengeance had been intrusted* 
scoured every island in the Archipelago, either swayed di> 
rectiy by Venice herself, or held in fee from the republic by 
any of her nobles. " Neverthieless," observes Paruta, " so 
miserable were the times, that the abandonment of Uorfh 
by the enemy who had ruined it was esteemed a triumph ; 
not to be utterly destroyed by them was thought a victory.*' 
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Thanksgiving for this fortnnattf event were offered up in 
Venice ; solemn processions were made through the streets ; 
masses were celebrated in all the churches ; and aims were 
copioully distributed to the poor."* No iufther proofs 
need be required of consciousness of decline. 

Meantime Charles and Francis had been once again 
reconciled ; and, in the commencement of the foUowirig 
year, the pope' and the emperor associated with 
Venice in an alliance offensive and defensive against ^t'q^' 
the Turks. In the termination of thftt contest which ■^' 
was languidly conducted, one of the most remarkable 
anomalies in the Venetian constitution was exhibited in 
strong light. The ambassador despatched to Constanti- 
nople for the public negotiation of peace, the terms of which 
had, during many months, been privately discussed through 
the medium of a bastard of the doge welt versed in oriental 
politics, was instructed by the senate to stipulate in the 
first instance for the restoration of all the Turkish con- 
quests. If he found that proposal inadmissible, he was 
then permitted to offer a tribute of six thousand dacats for 
Malvasia and Napoli di Romagna ; and to promise a yet 
fiirther payment of three hundred thousand more as an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. But this was not 
the sole conditio^ with which the envoy departed. The 
Ten, without communication with any other branch of the 
government, secretly authorized him by the fullest powers 
to conclude peace, if it were not otherwise to be obtained, 
even by the cession of the two important towns just named ; 
wisely deeming that the surrender of those distant posts 
always at the mercy of the enemy, although a large, was 
not an exorbitant price for the conclusion of a very dan- 
gerous war. Badoaro the ambassador insisted strongly 
with the vizier on his first proposal, and was surprised at 
the pertinacity of refusal which it encountered. Not even 
a modification of it was admitted, and peace, it was said, 
should be granted only on the abandonment of certain 
fortresses in Daimatia,of all the islands recently surrendered 
in the Archipelago, and of Malvasia and Napoli ; besides 
the payment of the offered indemnity. Hard as were these 
Gonaitions, Badoaro eventually accepted them ; and j^^ ^s, 
Gritti, who expired in his 84th year, a few months 1638. 
before the conclusion of this unequal treaty, was 

* Lib. viU. p. 706. 
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•pand thd mortification of ratifying it, and of findiag 0110 
of his latest acts discordant from a whole life of glorj. 

The announcement of these terms, however desirabi* 
was the accommodation itself, excited no small astoni/rii- 
ment in Venice, where nothing was as yet known beyond 
the declared intentions of the senate. . National pride was 
offended at the cessions: the money paid, it was said, 
might have been far better employed in a vigorous prose- 
cution of war, and the want of skill or of courage in^ tho 
ambassador was vehemently condemned, — till the Ten 
, openly avowed their own act. ' 'On the. moment, as by a 
touch, public opinion changed, the first emotions of disgust 
subsided, and on deeper consideration and after more 
correct reasoning, men, we are told. Were satisfied, or at 
least silent; and all concurred in extolling the prudence 
of these wise counsellors ever watchful over the true 
interests of the republic**' Nevertheless, even ^|jj^Ten 
-themselves •and the new doge Pietro Lardo^ oHKigh 
from the beginning fully cognizant of the diplomatic mys- 
tery, were surpris^ at the unbending opposition maintained 
by the Turkish negotiators ; and it was not lonff before the 
treachery which had guided them was brougnt to light 
Nicolo Cava2za,t a secretary of the Ten, and Maffeo 
Leone who filled the like office to the senate, had betrayed 
the secrets of their respective councils to s<mie nt>blei|^ in 
the pay of the court of France ; by which cabinet in turn 
they had been revealed to the divan. An intrigue between 
the wife of one of the traitors and a grave senator acci- 
dentally threw some papers developing this foul transacticm 
into the hands of the latter, who immediately denouneed 
the criminals and their agents. Three of them claimed 
and received asylum in tho palace of the French ambassa- 
dor ; but the Ten, undeterred by that hieh protection^ 
demataded the fugitives, and upon refiisal, j^anted canncMi 
before the gates of the palace, and threatened to battel 
them down if they were any longer closed against tha 

* Panits^lib.x. p. !1». ♦ 

t On tbe appointment of this Oavaztt, wbom Palatlos nnMM Cos* 

stsntiiid, the Dogt Orittt prophetically remarked that the Ten, by their 

Mieetien, bad slipped the new eecreta^^e neck into a halter. " BO0 

ntuniiiie deereto laqueom video ooUo appsosum GaTvaeea."— TMd 
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^tffieem of juBtice. The menace produced the desired 
effect, and the malefactors were surrendered and executed ; 
not without some expression of resentment on the part 
of Francis, who for many months afterward roilBed 
audience to Antonio Yeniero, the Venetian ambassador at 
his^urt. One day, however, the king, while in his camp 
at {iHerpignan, being desirous to learn news from Turkey, 
seolj for the minister ; and having complained in gentle 
textns of the recent violation of diplomatic privileges, he 
asked what, the ambassador wi^uld have thought if similar 
force had been employed against himself? A^niero's reply 
was prompt and dignified : *^ God knows, sire, that if I 
bad in my palace and my power any traitors against your 
majesty, I would myself arrest and deliver them into your 
majesty's hands ; being ^^^l assured, that if I acted 
otherwise I should be most severely reprehended by my 
mastflQF the signory.** 

jQUpprudence of the Venetian government seOured tran- 
quillity to the republic during the next thirty years ; the 
course of which swept away the chief great actors in the 
political drama of the times. The death of Francis I. could 
occasion little regret among those to whom he had proved 
by turns a vigorous enemy or an inconstant and ungrateful 
ally ; but the loss of Henry VIII. appears to have been 
deeply lamented. Little interested, on account of the re- 
moteness of his dominions, in the general affairs of Italy, 
but keenly afiire to the mutual advantages of commercial 
intercourse, that monarch had encouraged an intimate con- 
nexion with Venice. To many of her nobles he was per* 
s6nally attached, bestowing upoh them his confidence, and 
employing them in difficult negotiations ; and to the state 
herself he testified the sincerity of his regard in some of 
her most hazardous crises. Paruta, from whom we derive 
this information, displays an intimate knowledge of the 
fickleness which marked the latter years of Henry's tyran- 
nical career, when he adds that ** becoming different from 
bimselfl he changed his thoughts and inclinations in this par- 
ticular also, and sometimes showed but little friendliness."* 
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The season of repose which ensued proved highly favour- 
le to the cultivation of the arts. Palladio and Scamoan 



* Lib. xi. p. 105. 
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adorned 'fte capital with rich and imvoemg arehitectnre f 
tha Florentine Sansovino erected the Mint, the Library of 
St. Maik, and the ProcuroHe iViuoae, and sculptured those 
noUe fltataea of Mars and Neptune, eknMems of the miti- 
Ury and navd power of Venice,* which still gtiari tha 
Giant's Stairs. The glory also of die Venetian scfa«gl of t 
colouring was brought to its height by the pencils of Troan, i 
Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. To them was ininlBted 
the design and execution of that first brilliant series ol^ his- 
torical pictures which enciroled the hall of the Great Coon* 
cif ; all of which, savs the precise and not very fervid Jua- 
tiniani, those most diligent paihteraf brought to conclusion. 

The reward of Tilian was an appointment to the office . 
of La Senseria (brokerage) in the FotuUm de* Tedesehi $1La 
the street iiront of which building hftd already been paintel'l 
in fresco by his own hand, as had the water-fa^ade by that . 
of Giorffione.. In a truly mercantile spirit, the palent by 
whieh this not very lucrative post was held {its aalaty 
amounted but to 800 crowns,, and its duties must haVe been 
not less alien from the pursuits of Titian than 'those of an 
exciseman were from the spirit of Bums) bound him td 
paint every doge who succeeded during his lifetime, for eight 
crowns a head ; to be paid by the doge himaeif. To this no* 
table a^eement we are indebted for portraits of Pmrao 
luNDo, Francesco Donato (1545), Mako' AnTomo 'Cnavi* 
BANC (1553), and Fbancksco Vbnibro (1554). On the ac^ 
cession of LoaaNZo FaiuLi in 1656, Titian, then in his 70th 
year, discontinued his task ; nevertheless, he survived twenty 
years longer, painted fnany other pictures, and even at last 
feu a victim, not to any ordinary disorder, but to the plague. 

Venice has ever exhibited nice sensibility to the merit* 
of this her most consummate artist. Even in hi> lifetime^ 

* Manrooenas, Mist. ten. lib. z. t^ud tst, Ymex. tL p. tM. 

t piligtntistmu PUtoret. lib. xv. p. 406. 

{ This building, wbich stood on the Catude Orandiy omt tbe ttiaUOf 
was originally tbe residence or the signory ; was afterward graoted as 
a eomnmrcial depdt to German merchants, whence U takes Us flane; 
and is now ased as a cuatomr-honse. The original mansion was de- 
stroyed in th« great fire of 1914, aiid it waa on its rebuilding that Giergi- 
one and Titian painted the exterior ; and the former, jealous of the niaiaa 
bsstowed upon bia papil, renoanced all int«reourse with Ubl Tbs 0»* 
gtina a Mare, another coMom-bovae for tranait goods, is from maay 
po^ts ons of the most pictaresqos objects In Venios, 
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m tmtmom at wluch|pratitude is often wanting to desert, whe^ii 
in 1635 the repablicwas arming against the Turks, and a 
poll-tax waa levied upon her citizens for the replenishment 
of thetreasniy, byan edict not less honourable to liarself 
than to the individuals whom it concerned, special exceptions 
were made in fovour of " Titiano Yecelli and Giacopo San- 
sovino, on account of theur rare excellence." When on 
another occasion the fraternity of SiS. Giovanni e Paolo had 
sold a ckefd*muvre qf the great painter, *< The Martyrdom 
•f St Peter," for eighteen thousand crowns, the ready arm 
of the Ten interpoMd, annulled the bargain on pain of 
death, and retained the picture in the church which it still 
adorns.* Yet notwithstanding the just and exalted esti- 
mate of the powers of Titian, he still remains without any 
lurther monument thaa that afforded by his own immortal 
w»rics, and the simple but impressive gravestone in the 
church de' Frari, Qui giace il gran Tiziano,f Canova 
indeel, after the lapse of more than two centuries, was in* 
i^iiicted to prepare a tomb in 1792 ; but although the beau- 
ties which his unrivalled chisel might have struck out at 
tba moment of birth would periiaps have redeemed any 
original sin. of conception, few of his groups are more 
liable to the charge of poverty and coldness of invention 
than that which he then designed. The open gate of a se- 
pukfaral pyramid is entered by Painting veiled in token af^ 
ffrie^ and by W side stands an angel, supporting her attn- 
Entes. Behiad, on a lower step, are placed Sculpture and 
ArddteUure, with their emblems less carefully strewed on 
tile ground ; and the opposite side of the door is sentinelled 
by a mouminff Lion, allegorical, as it is stated, of the Ve- 
netian school r Above the portal, two Genii held a medal- 
Moii of Titian* The eubeciiption raised for the completion 

* At that splendid bnt meratridoos aluu- in S8. OiovminiePaoldt Uie 
s eoo n d on the left, after entering flxnn tbe great poreli. 

t We believe this was the original inseripcion, more striking than even 
oar own flimilar epitaph, " O rare Ben Joneon." We well remember the 
iiDpreesion made by those few pointed woi;d8 onthe late Emperor Alex- 
ander, when he visited Westminster Abbey ; and the emphasLs with 
which he iepeated and explained them (giving ftill ennnciaiion to the 
Anal e,) to his sister the Dutchess of Oldenburgh, who was bsnging on 
his sflia. The later Venetians have sabstitnted a Jingling distich, whlsh 
hi s I s BU e y ed all the nnUesty of the inscription, and It now roos, 

«(^ giacs Tbdane Veoelli, 
Imula di Zeuss s d* A^e.** 
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of this monament proved insuffideiit ; and the MBlptor, 
onwillioff to lose his bboar, hy a few dexterous alteraluiiw 
converted the model to the qs» of s deceased Aoatma 
archduchess, Christina, consort of Duke Albert of 8ax^ 
Teschen, in the church of the Aagustines at Vienna* Th« 
colossal dimensions were reduced ; PanUmfri hj the lemoval 
of her veil and the addition of a cinerary Qm in her bandsy 

! , readily became Virtue ; Irmocenee and Piety supplied the 

vacant places ot Sculpture and Arekitectvref and Charity folp 

I lows them, leading an old man, and sappovting an orphan ; 

i the Lion, adhering with no less pertinacity than if he had 

been, of British breed, remained as the guardian of the 
tomb ; himself guarded by a keeper genius, emblematical, 
as is said, of Grief; and the other twin genii supporting 
the medallion were transformed into Felicity and an angu 
with a palm branch. Notwithstanding this appropriatiqp 
to another purpose, the design, since Canova's death, 
has been chosen to record his own excellence ; the original 
cast of character has been restored^ and the monument^ 
almost as at first projected, now covers some of the remains 
of the great sculptor* in the same church de' Fraii within 
which Titian himself is interred. 

Together with the cultivation of the uts during this im« 
wont^ period of tranquillity, the Venetians frequently in- 
dulged their love of public spectacles and brilliant pageants. 
One of those exhibitions, on the marriage of Zilia 
1567 I^andola with the Doge Lorenzo Priuli, is described 
at much length by Sansovino ; and it presents a sin- 
gular mixture of splendour and rudeness; After enume- 
rating the triumphal arches and tapestried streets through 
which the bride was conducted from her fiither's palace to 
grace a regattaf with her presence, we are told that on her 

t * W« are not quite certain on this print ; ths momunent maybe»\t»' 

getber a eenotaph. The enthusiasm oT the Italians dismembered ths 
remains of Canova after a manoer which, to colder Engiish feeiinn, 
appears fiintastleal if not dlsrespectfU. Tlie body lies in a charch d» 
' irigned by himself at Possongo; the head is preeerred in a vase in the 

' hall of the Venetian Academy ot Fine Arts ; and the light hand is ex 

bibtted in the same (dace also, with an inscription marked by conceit and 
vipid sentimentality ; ** Qood motui amoris monnmentuia idem gloii* 
incitamentum siel." 

t A regatta was a splendid rowing match on the Camde Chrande, in 
wliich prises were distributed from a temuoraiy building on the waiir. 
A good account of sarii a festivity is given by Ant ds VUis, ki ~ 
if Ofwvii Tkamtrui ItcOieue v. parejpoeteroir. 
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•abseqnent anival at St. Mark's, there were shot ofTeo 
Bianj and so loud volleys of artilleiy from the nei^boufmg 
riviy that *< it was a sound'horrible to the ear.'' The ^ea^t 
portals of the cathedral were partiidly shut, in order that 
the populace, by entering more slowly, might escape being 
trampled to death and suffocated ; yet their pressure was 
«o excessiye when once admitted, and their clamour so 
deafening, that after the princess had taken the customary 
oaths at the high altar, not a syllable of a speech addressed 
to her by a cavali^re of the doge could l^ understood. On 

J[uitting the church, and proceeding to the ducal palace, she 
bund the ' state-apartments occupied by the trades and 
guilds of the city, each of which invited the bride to par- 
take of a rich collation provided at the expense and by 
order of the doge ; and each in turn received a similar 
answer of thanks, and a simUar excuse, both on* account 
•f fktigue and of the necessity of passing onward to the 
next company. The evening concluded with a protracted 
display of fireworks in the palace court, followed by a sup* 
per and a ball, which detained the guests till dawn ; and 
like festivities were continued during three succeeding days ; 
one of which was dedicated to the gentle pastime of bull- 
baiting for the satis&ction of the newly married princess 
and her attendant ladies.* This extraordinary rejoicing 
•eems to have been elicited by the rarity of a dogaressa; 
for, strange as it may appear, a hundred years had paSMt 
since any prince had shared his dignity with a consort. 
Zilia on her death received scarcely less distinguished hon* 
ours than on her nuptials ; her body, habited in the regalia, 
lay during three days in magnificent state ; and was then 
followed to the tomb by the reigning doge and all the pub- 
lic iiindtionaries.t 

New scenes of peril and disaster, however, were ere long 
to interrupt all peacefiil revelries. Since the short war with 
Turkey in 1539, amicable relations had been steadily main- 
tained with that dangerous power, whose strength mean- 

* Of the salvoes of artillery, Sansovino expresses bimaalf, '* at spa- 
rarono uata artigliarifl e code di ferro che (ta eoaa honibile a Beniire " 
1)| the trades the dogaresea epoke as (bllown : ** Siate ben trovaci, e 
cnm nu»roi. Hora non fa biaogno, perehd ei •entimo ai<tuanto atanoa.. 
La fkraou) poi an' altra volta. volemo passer plA svanti « visitar U altil. 
'•'Vena. descrittOy lib. z. 

t P. JusUoiaal, Ub, xiv. p. MO, and tv. 433. 
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time was continpaUj progressiye. Bot Selim Ih, 
156B ^° accession to the throne of his &ther SoIymai% 
* early manifested ipcHnation to break the subsisting 
. alliance, and assiduously and perversely sought causes of 
offence against Venice. The ambition of a youthful despot 
is little likely to be checked by the ready flatterers who 
surrouikd his throne ; and we are told that powerful motives 
of religious zeal yet further inflamed the passion for mili- 
tary glory which Selim displayed. A superb mosque, 
which he had erected at Adrianople, required funds for its 
endowmetit ; and the muftis assured its impetuous founder 
that no revenues could be dedicated to support the charita- 
ble institutions annexed to it, excepting such as should be 
won at the sword's point ; and that the offerings most 
grateful to the prophet were those wrested from the enemies 
of his faith ; " a devilish pei^uasion," as an old and very 
agreeable author justly styles it, <* which serveth as a spur 
to prick forward every of those ambitious Princes to adde 
something to their Empire.'** A spirit thus kindled readily 
created to itself a direct object of pursuit ; and in his choice 
the sultan was guided by the accidental circumstances 
under which his youth had been passed. During his father's 
lifetime, the customary policy of oriental governments had 
r^noved the heir-apparent from the court of ,his birth ; and 
b^ long residence in a district in the neighbourhood of Cy- 
priis,t he had become well acquainted with both the wealth 
and the weakness of that island ; .the fertility of the soil'; 
the riches of the nobles ; the inadequacy of its defences ; 
and the careless security, no less than the unpopularity, of 
its Venetian masters. Such allurements might of them- 
selves have sufficed to create a strong desire for the pos- 
session of that delicious country ; and to these- Were added 
others of not inferior power. It iwas galling tp the pride 
of the Ottomans that strangers from a remote state should 
be lords of the choicest gem of their own peculiar seas ; ' 

* Knolles. Historie of the Turk*^ p. 839. 

t Nella Provinoia di Magnena^ is ParuU's statement,'!, p. 1 2. Bat Pa* 
rata understood history better than geography. The provmee Df Maf • 
nesia was in Northern Greece to the south of Thessaly. The city at 
which Selim resided was the beautiAiI Mofrnena ad ^pylvm^ still te> 
taining its ancient name among (he Greelts and European residents, and 
only slightly corrupted by the Turks into Maghlsi. Its vlcUiity te 
^yma rendered commuaicatlo;i witb Cyprus very easy. 
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tbe harbours of Cyprus furnished a secure retieat for the 
pirates who infested the Turkish navigation ; and not a sail 
could pass from Syria to Constantinople without exposure 
to the Christian cannon at Famagosta. Yet another mo- 
tive has been ascribed to Selim, by writers of sood authority. 
The habits of that prince were stained with most gross 
licentiousness ; and m spite of the sober precepts of the 
Koran, he indulged to excess in his favourite draughts of 
the rich wines for which Cyprus is distinguished. **I 
would rather press this luscious juice than purchase it," was 
his frequent remark, as he passed the eoblet to Miches, a 
vagabond Portuguese, who had won his confidence partly 
by association in debauchery, partly by a double apostacy ; 
first from Judaism, afterward from Christianity. This 
drunken fancy was encouraged by his dissolute companion ; 
till on one occasion the prince swore by his prophet, that 
whenever he himself swayed Constantinople his minion 
should be king of Cyprus. The promise so far elated Mi- 
ches that he decorated his portrait with a crown, and 
painted under it the legend Josephus Rex Cypri^ Voltaire 
ridicules this story bitterly, an,d, as it seems to us, without 
reason. No monarch, he says, ever yet conquered a king- 
dom for the ;sake of a Jew, or of a cup of wine.* Perhaps 
so, but how many great events assail u» from every page 
of history, the secret springs of which may be found in 
causes scarcely less frivolous and unimportant than those 
which are here rejected. 

Fired with the bright hope of this conquest, Selim com- 
municated his project to the divan, in which it encountered 
a diversity of opinion. The tizier, Mohammed Pacha, 
stsenuously combated the design ; urging, that if the Turks 
should unsheath the sword, glory, policy, and relicrion 
alike pointed to the relief of the Moors in Grenada, as their 
paramount duty. On the other hand, the leaders of an op- 
posite faction, Mustapha Pacha, and Piali, a Hungarian 
renegade, supported the views of their prince ; both from 
private enmity against the vizier, and from a natural belief 

* Essai stir Us McevrSf clix. Among other vouchers for the aneo- 
doteof Selim and Miches are Ubertus Folieta, i. ap. Greevii Theaaur. 
vol. i. p, ii. i>. 947, and Arrighi d« Bdl. Cyp. i. p. x. The words given 
by the latter writer to the prince are " Nolle se vlniun emere, sed erni- 
mere.'' Moiosini writes, *< Hoc iii Cypro vinnm potabifflus.** iz. p. 39^ 
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* 

that by to doing they should advance theb own iotereeNk 
Selim, perhaps, might long have hesitated between thes« 
conflicting opinions, if intelligence had not reached Inm of 
great internal disasters to which Venice had recently beea 

exposed. The failure of a harvest had produced 
1569 '^^'"^^^y ^^ ^® Dogadfl and its adjoining provinces, 
* so that, hx from being able to support her customary 
anned force, the republic laboured ineffectually to maintain 
her own population. To that misfortune was added another^ 
which threatened yet more lasting injury. A fire, kindled 

by some unknown cause in Uie arsenal, communicated 
Sept IS^ with its magazines ; and the citizens were aroused 

at midnight by an explosion heard thirty miles 
around,* the thunders of which seemed to announce to 
many terror-stricken slumberers startled from their first re- 
pose, that the grand C(»isummation of all things was be- 
ginnmg.f The walls, roofs, and towers of the arsenal, 
were blown to atoms ; four churches, and numerous build- 
ings in the immediate neighbourhood, were shattered and 
thrown down ; and even the remoter parts of the city were 
agitated so powerfully that it is believed, if large stomi 
of powder had not^been conveyed a few days beforehand to 
other depots in the surrounding islands, Venice would 
have been ingulfed as by an eairth^uake. In consequence 
of that fortunate removal, the loss of lives was compara- 
tively trifling ; and of the shipping, which must otherwise 
have been totally destroyed, not more than four galleys 
were rendered unserviceable by the fall of the covered docks 
under which they were lying. Report, however, conveyed 
the news of this misfortune to Uonstantinople with its 
wonted exaggeration, ^-^t only was Venice w^ted by a 
still increasing famine, but her whole navy, 'it was said, had 
perished at a blow. Selim and the war-faction eagerly 
propagated this rumour ; military preparations, on a most 
■ extensive scale, were zealously commenced; and, 

1570. ^^^^ ^ ^^® following -year, an embassy was des* 

patched to the signory, openly demanding the abso» 
lute surrender of Cyprus. 

* Inoendiam Navalis ArmanMntarU so toirait testa at diratis sotmiie 
aqnatis vieinla Eeclesiis, Veronam uaqoe atrepitos iaaonaerit.— Psto- 



Ctiw, FMi Docalaa Adnotat. p. S55, ftooi ManoU 

t Fmono niDia ctaa aiorditi da aoono ooal inoakato, (A siederono < 
Cionta la fine ^U* Uiiivwao.<-Firuta, 1. p. S8. 
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The pretext advanced for thU haughty summons was the 
refuge afforded by the' insular authorities te pirates ; the 
chief arguments urged to procure compliance Were fierce 
menaces of Vengeance on refusal. " We demand Cyprus," 
said the chiauS) in his address to the senate, ** which we 
will obtain, if not by good-will, most assuredly by force. 
Look well that you* draw net our tearful sword from its 
scabbard ; ibi' if it be once bared, it shall cany war to the 
uttermost into each of your provinces : and place not reU- 
anoe on your treasure, for we will drain it from youi coffers 
with the fiiry of a torrent !" To this proud and swelling 
denunciation the council replied with dignity, by expressions 
of suiprise that Selim should thus early violate his pledges 
of afiiity, and that he should require the cession of a king- 
dom to which he had no pretence, and which had been so 
long swayed by the republic. Venice, it was added, would^ 
never be wanting to the protection of her rightiul do- 
minions ; and ** she accepted the challenge now tendered, 
with unshrinking confidence that, the justice of her cause 
must obtain assistance both human and divine, and must* 
ultimately ensuire her triumph." 

The first care'of the senate, in order to meet the ap- 
pi^>aching danger, was to accumulate treasure ; ahd, partly 
by loan, partly by voluntary contribations, partly by once 
more settmg a price on, state offices and exposing them to 
sale, the sums requisite for defence were procured. The 
last-named disgraceful and impolitic expedient extended the 
mimber of procuratori, the second jignity in the republic^ 
to every purchaser who could deposite twenty thousand 
ducats in the exchequer ; and the payment of another ce^^ 
tain stipulated sum admitted the patrician youth to the 
full p^vileges of the council, before the attainment of legal 
majority. In the formation of a league against the infidels, 
Ae senate was by no means equally successful : France 
was destitute of a m&rine, and had become a prey to 6ivil 
dissensions; the emperor had but- recently concluded a 
treaty with the Porte ; the joint efforts of the pope, of 
Genoa, and of the knights of Malta could add no more than 
six galleys to co-operate with the Venetian fleet ; and even 
when Philip IL of Spain, during the lingering progress of 
negotiation, allowed a provisional force of sixty sail to pro- 
ceed to Messing it was dooblful if^hether they would ^ver 

Vol. U.— S 
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be pennitted to afibrd more than nominal assistance; Tha0 
scantily provided, the doge, Luioi Moncbnioo, but a few- 
months after his election^ received intelligence that the 
Turks had made a descent on Cyprus. 

It was on the 1st of July that Mustapha Pacha, anchor- 
ing at Limaso, near the ancient Paphos, poured forth, from 
one hundred palanders and one hundred and fifty ships of 
war, a huge armament, amounting at the lowest estimate 
to fifty-five thousand fighting men,, supported by a formida- 
ble train of artillery ; to oppose which force the garrison of 
the island presented but five hundred Stradiots, and rather 
more than one hundred native horse, three thousand regur 
lar infantry, of whom only two-thirds were serviceable, and 
a small body of half-disciplined militia. ' With so greatly 
disproportionate numberd, it was equally impossible ip op- 
pose a landing,* or to keep the field ; and the troops, mccoid- 
ingly, were distributed into the two strong-holds of Nicosia 
and Famagosta ; leaving the enemy to choose fireely which 
of those cities they would first attack. Ninety Venetian 
galleys, it is true, had assembled at Zara, since the o»n- 
mencement of April, but they were waiting, the arrival of 
men and stores ; they were looking for a junction with the 
S^panish squadron ; they did not dare to encounter the 
Turkish fleet, which kept the sea with nearly double their 
numbers ; and the inaction to which they were reduced 
brought with it that fearful scourge of maritime war, the 
scurvy. The 4th of August arrived before they were able 
to proceed to Candia, where, combining with the Spaniards, 
they were placed under the general command of the 
Genoese Andrea Doria* 

The Turks profited abundantly by the tardiness of theit 
enemy. Having chosen Nicosia as their first object of at- 
tack, they pitched their camp under its Walls, near the end 
of August,! the intermediate time having been spent in 

* Morosini states tb^t the Turks were astonished to find their disem- 
barkation unopposed, and that those who flrat leaped on shore so strongly 
■ospected the whole beach to be undermined, that force was necessary 
to Induce them to advance. He adds also, that a distant Held of corn, 
waving under a light breeze, was mistaken for a Venetian battalion (lib. 
fat. p. 804). 

, . t Dam says the 32d of July, but Panita*s words positively contradict 
thiU date. " Segui questo sacco a' nove di Settembre qnarto-dacimo 
gitKHit dopo ohs vi ^ra aecampato Pesserclto Turchesco." i. 110. 
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spnadiiif' themselves over the island, and ravaging the es- 
tates of the Venetian nobles ; forbearing altogether Srom any 
violence on the natives, vrhose ill-disguised disaffection from 
their present masters appeared to promise considerable ad- 
vantage to the ihvaders. Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, 
stands on an elevation, in a rich champaign country, almost 
in the centre of the island ; and from the salubrity of its 
climate, its abundance of water, the beauty of its neigh- 
bouring scenery, and its agreeable site, bad ever been the 
favourite and most populous residence of the Cypriotes. 
Much pains had been taken to render it capable of defence ; 
but each of the eleven bastions, even in its reduced circuit 
of five miles, required two thousand men as a fitting garri- 
son ; and Nicolo Dandolo, the governor, who is, on all 
bands, represented to have been inadequate to the great 
responsibility imposed upofi him, coula muster but eight 
thousand men ; one thousand two hundred of whom were 
Italians,' the remainder a strangely-mingled mass, rudely 
armed with pikes or instruments of husbandry li^tiiy 
adapted to purposes of war, and wholly untrained to ser- 
vice ; who therefore rather encumbered than assisted him. ^ 
It was not, accordingly, without fearful anticipations} that* 
he found himself invested by the. main body of the Turkish 
army, under ** an old and most expert general ; a severe and 
absolute commander, whom it would have been a hard mat- 
ter to have withstood with an equal power.*'* 

From the beginning of the siege, all communication with 
FamagOsta was intercepted by the enemy's cnyalry ; and 
the Turks opened and advanced their trenches so rapidly, 
that in a few days batteries were thrown up almost close to 
the counterscarp. From these their engineers, protected 
by a lofty parapet, not only maintained an incessant can- 
nonade, but harassed the affrighted garrison by Sequent 
discharges of artificial fire, at that time largely employed in 
military service. The artillery of the Venetians, mean- 
time, was skilfully planted and served ; and in more than 
one very darine sortie they materially injui%d the Turkish 
lines. In the last of those sallies, bravely and dexterously 
conducted by two young Venetians, if Dandolo, according 
to his promise^ had supported them by the Stradiot cavalryi 

• KnoUas, 817. 
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it was thought the MuBsulmans would have altoigeUier 
abandoned their works. But the timidity of the governor 
induced him to close the gates, ahd to disregard the remon* 
stnkftces of a body of volunteers anxiously wishing to preM 
forward to the succour of their comrades ; Vho, having sur- 
prised the trenches, and chased away their ffuard with much, 
slaughter, were in turn overpowered, and For the most part 
cut to pieces. 

At length, however, the besiegers established themselves 
in the very ditch, under cover of embankments which re- 
sisted both the front and flanking Are ; and from that posi- 
tion they attempted three ^separate assaults. FoiU^ ia 
each attack, Mustapfaa suinmoned from the fleet twenty 
tiiousand additional men under Ali, the Capudan Papha ; 
and before daybreak on 'the 9th of September, he once 
more issued from his trenches to a genteral storm. The ar- 
dour of the troops was stimulated by assurance of the most 
brilliant promotion ; and they were taught to believe that if 
any pacha were killed the reversion even of that imposin|f 
dignity should be the prize of the brave man who first 
.planted his foot on the captured battlements. The garri- 
son, on the other hand, was no less encouraged by deliuive 
hopes of speedy relief; and so confident were the troops of 
its approach, that the busy hum of preparation heard ovei^ 
night from the'tienches was thought a prelude not to as- 
sault, but to retreat. The sun had not yet risen, when the 
foremost division of the enemy crossed the ditph, and, not 
only unresisted, but unobserved, scaled a bastion from 
which they had before been more than once repulsed. The 
sentinels, exhausted by fatigue and lulled in £uicied security, 
slept upon their posts, and were instantly put to the swoid. 
It was in vam that the rest of the garrison, aroused by the 
tumult, rushed headlong to the walls. Without order, 
without leaders, unacquainted virith the precise nature both 
of their own danger and of the advantage gained by their 
enemy, ^8 fresh swarms mounted the ramparts, they were 
either overpowered^ and cut to pieces on the spot, or .chased 
into the heart of the city. The miserable inhaUtants and 
th^ few surviving troops took refuge in the great square, 
and made there some feeble show of resistance ; till Ali, 
havinff scoured and secured the whole circuit of the walls, 
turned three pieces of caimon upoa this ill-organized body. 
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«nd dispersed it afler a few discharges. ' The govemor^.the 
Bishop of Paphos, and some of the chief nobles now threw 
themselves, as a last hope, into the palace court ;• which 
they maintained with the resolution of despair till they re-* 
ceived promise of quarter. But no sooner had they aban- 
doned their barricades, and surrendered their arms, than an 
indiscriminate massacre commenced; of which the de- 
fenceless prisoners were the earliest victims. Nbt all the 
sufferers, however, awaited the merciless sword of their 
foes. Many precipitated themselves headlong from the 
roofs of their houses* One matron of lofty birth, having 
sought her husband and three sons, and learned intelli- 
gence of their death in the breach, hastened back with 
phrensied steps to her home, as yet inviolate. There, pas- 
sionately .embracing for the last time her youngest and now 
only boy, she stabbed him to the heart, in order that he 
might escape from the yet greater horrors which were ap- 
proaching; and then piercmff her own bosom with tne 
weapon reeking with the blooo of her child, she fell lifeless 
on his body.* Every crime with which the unbridled fuiy 
of barbarians pollutes the first hours of conquest broke 
loose upon the devoted city; .and in a single day twenty 
thousand lives were sacrificed in cold blood. The survivors 
were condemned to slavery ; and a signal vengeance was 
afterward taken upon some of their brutal tyrants by one 
high-minded captive. A ^eot, conveying much rich spoil 
and the flower of the Nicosian youth to Constantinople, was 
hlown in pieces by a maiden of noble family; who, ill- 
hrooking the menaced dishonour of the seraglio, and con- 
tent to purchase exeipption from shame by the sacrifice of 
life, found opportunity to fire the magazine. f 

For nine days after this fatal sack of Nicosia, the com- 
bined fleet, now amounting to more than two hundred sail, 
and carrying fifteen thousand troops, of which number Ven- 
ice provided one hundred and fifty-five ships and eleven 

• 

* Gratlsnns de BtU. Cypr. lib. i. p. 10. - An English veraion of this 
History to dedicated by the translator, R. Midgley, to the inAunous Judge 
Jefireya.'with fiilsbme expresaions of "■ honour and yeneratian** for >* his 
lordabip'a eminent (duiracter and most iilQatriooa merits," tiia ** great' 
and exemplary virtuw," dee. Ac. 

TContarini, Hm(. aelta Gverra contra Tierchh p. 90; Morosiiii, 

ix.aso. 
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thoQiatid soldiers, contiiraed moored inactWely in tlie har- 
bours of Gandia, wholly ignorant of the great ^saster 
which had occurred in Cyprus. At length putting to sea, 
* they learned intelligence of the Turkish success. On tfao 
receipt of this news Doria at once declared that the object 
of his expedition was at an end ; separated himself front 
his allies m spite of their remonstrances, and made sail for 
Sicily ; while the Venetians, thus redaced in numbers, and 
wholly unequal to the hazard of (encountering the Ottoman 
fleet, returned to their former anchorage in Candia. Da- 
ring this unhappy and inglorious campaign, in which so 
'many losses had been endured, and not one blow attempted 
in return, the monthly expenditure of the republic amounted 
to three hundred thousand ducats. 

Mustapha, having left sufficient force for the protection 
of his first conquest, lost no time in marching upon Famftf- 
goita. From his camp, which he .pitched at about three 
miles' distance, in a spot called Percipola,* he insulted the 
garrison by displaying the heads of their Nicosian com- 
rades, mounted on the pikes of horsemen, who daily pa- 
raded the walls in barbarous triumph. But the reason was 
too far advanced to permit any hope of reducing, before 
winter should set in, a city which demanded regular ap- 
proaches ; the few works which he constructed were speed- 
ily destroyed by brilliant sorties ; and, wisely resolving not 
to diminish the ardour which recent victory had kindle in 
his troops, by exposing them to unavailing peril, he forbore 
fiom the continuance of active operations, endeavoured to 
bring his enemy to capitulate, and, failing in thiit attempt^ 
withdrew to cantonments in which he awaited the return 
of spring. 

The whole eastern coast of Cyprus may be cdnsidered 
as forming one large bay, in about th6 central point of which 
amphitheatre Istands the city of Famagosta. Towards the 
sea, .which washes two of its four sides, a natural break- 
water of shelving rocks protects a small and shallow har- 
bour, whose single northern entrance, presenting a mouth 
scarcely forty feet wide, is guarded by a chain aiid a fortress^ 
.The walls on the land side enclose an area of somewhat 
more than two Italian miles, skirted by t ditch hewn out 

* Ubertos FoUeta, Ub. UL apud 6c»yU 7Ae«mr. voLI pt. U. p. 1039. 
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* #f t1i« solid rock, and flanked by liumeroas towers ; none of 
which, however, a^rded k safficiently ]&road platform for the 
employment of heavy ordnance. The neighbouring country 
is one wide plain, upon the western portion of which, about 
the middle of the following April, the Turks be^an • 
to break ground ; having transported their battering 1571' 
train from Nicosia, and being reinforced by a large 
influx of Toiunteers, allured from the coasts of Syria and 
Cliramania by lavish promises of booty< So numerous in- 
deed were those unpaid bands which crossed to Cypres after 
the fall of Nicosia, as almost to justify the vaunt of their 
'leader, that, if each of his soldiers would throw but one of 
his slippers into the fosse, he might construct a level path to 
the battlements of Famagosta. More than forty thousand 
pioneers laboured incessantly day and night in the trenches { 
and so stupendous were their exertions, that along a course 
of three miles, in part of which a hard, rocky soil was to 
t>e eicavated, not only the infantry, but even horsemen 
might advance, protected in such manner, that scarcely 
the points of their lances oould be discovered from the sum- 
mits of the besieged towers. The whole army was securely 
lodged within these vast lines, which, before the end of May, 
were pushed to the edge of the counterscarp. Ten forts, 
constructed of a strong framework of oak filled up with 
«arth, ashes, and woolsacks, and each presenting a front 
fifty feet in breadth, protected these formidable approaches ; 
and eighty pieces of heavy artillery, among which were four 
basilisks of immeasurable caliber, played continually against 
half a mile of curtain. To meet these fearful preparations, 
the garrison, into which some scanty reinforcements had 
t>een thrown, mustered seven thousand men, half Italian, 
half Greek infantry, conunaaded by a vidoroos and experi- 
enced soldier, Marc' Antonio Bragadino. 

Ond of the most skilful engineers of the day,.Geronymo 
- Mag|;i, superintended the artillery of the gamson ; and he 
is said, in the course of the siege, to have rendered eighteen 
cannon of the enemy unserviceable, by ishooting into their 
▼ery mouths. Great, however, as was his military skill, it 
Is not so much on that account, as from his successful cul- 
tivation of letters under circumstances the most unfavour- 
-abla to their pursuit, that the remembrance of Maggi stiU 
marrvre» with posterity. While languishing in slaveiy at 
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ConfltantmoplOi without assistance from books, and relying • 
eolely on the copious stores of a powerful memory, he com.- 
posed more than one Latin txeatise on subjects of curious 
research.* These works were dedicatecl to the French and 
Imperial ambassadors, whose influence he soticited for a 
remission of his captivity. But the Vizier Mohammed, 
jealous of foreign interference, and unwilling to release a 
prisoner whose talents might again prove detrimental to hia 
country, prevented the application of the envoys, by stran- 
gling the unhappy Tuscan in his dungeon. 

Frequent sallies were at first hazarded with no inconsider- 
able success ; but, as the enemy drew closer, the garrison ;wa9 . 
coniIned,within the walls by the overwhelming numbers which 
encircled them. The face of the counterscarp was at length 
perforated, and the besiegers, securely established in the 
ditch, commenced their mines. One of these, carried under 
a bastion which protected the arsenal, was watched in every 
stage of its progress by the garrison ; who, without power 
to obstruct its advance, saw the galleries bored, and knew 
the moment at which the chamber was framed and the pow- 
der lodged within it. The post, however, was far top im- 
portant to be abandoned while a chance remained for its 
defence,, even although eventual destruction awadted its 
protectors; and each fresh battalion, when it relieved its 
predecessor, mounted guard as men prepared every moment 
for certain death. When at length this mine was sprung 
the Turks rushed forward over the blazing ruins, but they 
met with unexpet^ted resistance , even women stood in 
the gap and mingled in the battle ; and the storming party 
was beaten back after a bloody struggle of more than five 
hours' duration. 

The breach thus effected was diligently repaired : sleep, 
save in the extreme heat of midday, when neither party 
could bear arms, was wholly abandoned ; barrels filled with 
earth were rolled to the shattered parapet, aVranged in a 
double tier, and surmounted by bags o^ mould constantly^ 
moistened, which formed a secure breastwork. In a few 

* One of tliese essays. *' De Tintinnabulis," was suggested by tbe pro- 
hibition of. bells in Tarkey ; another, *'De Equuleo," by the various ^i' 
struments of torture whiub the brutality of Qfaggl's oppressors eontintt- . 
ally employed before his ^yes. We have had occasion to read hotk of 
them with pleasure and with profit. 
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dnysy liowerety « second mine was spningin another quar- 
ter, and the explosion was foltowed by a renewed attack. 
The Bishop of Limaso, standing at the riven wall, uplifted 
« enteifix, and encouraged the defenders : while even the 
noblest Cypriote dames, undismayed by the sight of carnage, 
gathered round him, brought^upplies of food and ammuni- 
tion to the soldiers, or rolled huge stones upon the heads of 
the enemy in the ditch beneath. Frustrated in both these . 
Assaults, the Turks for a time confined themselves to bom- 
bardment, and swept the ramparts by a perpetual cannon- 
ade. Volleys of arrows were aimed upwards, so that they 
might &U perpendicularly within the streets ; and in a tin- 
gle day and night five thousand rounds of artillery are said 
to have been disch'arged. One gate, which seemed most 
exposed, was next attempted. It fronted an outwoik which 
had been won after horrible elaugihter; and in the inter- 
mediate space, the Turks having piled fascines and logs of 
a native wood, a kind of fir which bums with a suffocating 
vapour and most ofiensive stench, kindled the mass, and 
fed it with fresh combustibles during many succeeding days. 
Every eiibrt to extinguish this most grievous fire was inef- 
fectual, and yet, even asainst a m^e of attack so new 
and so harassing, the sentmels continued to maintain them- 
selves. 

Now, says Contarini, who has most vividly recorded this 
heroic stniffgle, matters were reduced to extremity. Every 
thing failed within the city, excepting the valour of the 
commander and the xeal of Us followers. Wine and firesh 
meat, even that of such uncleui animals as famine alone 
can induce its miserable victims to taste, were long since 
utterly exhausted ; and a little bread for food, and a little 
vinegar mingled with water for drink, was all that remained. 
Three mines were already carried under the principal g^te, 
' fen artificial mound of earth was raised to a greater height 
than the battlements, and the besiegers all around were 
more than ever indefatigable. Of the Italian troops in the 
garrison <mly five hundred remained unwounded, and these 
were worn down by perpetual exposure to heat, toil, hun- 
ger, and watching ; of the Greeks the greater and better 
part had altogether perished. Neither medicine nor sur- 
gical aid was attainable for the sick ^bid hurt ; and the few 
ttoops still capable of bearing amis appeared to be mbo^ 
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ported much less by physical strengrth than by indonut* 
able vigour of spirit. It was under these most calamitous 
circumstances that, on the' 20th of July, the chief inhabit^ 
ants addressed a memorial to Bragndino, couched in a tone 
of humblest supplication ; and imploring him, that since 
the city, without defenders, .without provisions, without 
hope of succour, was manifestly no longer tenable ; since 
they had heretofore, while a chance of success existed, will- 
ingly placed their lives and fortunes at his disposal, for the 
service of the republic ; that he would now consent to ac- 
cept honourable conditions ; by which alone he might pre- 
serve their wives and daughters from dishonour, their sons 
from captivity or the sword ; or perhaps from a fate of yet 
greater horror, the everlasting destruction of their souls by 
a forced abandonment of their faith. To this remonstrance 
the governor replied that their feara were misplaced, that 
relief was at hand, and that he would instantly despatch a 
frigate to Candia, which could not &iil to bring back supplies 
and reinforcements, and with them the certainty of ultimate 
deliverance. 

During the following ten days, so powerful was the effect 
of the Turkish mines, that scarcely a single point in the 
ramparts was left unshattered. Bragadino, nevertheless, 
continued obstinately to reject all suggestions of surrender. 
It was at length announced to him that ammunition had 
failed, and that the magazines contained no more than 
seven barrels of powder ; and thus deprived of the remotest 
hope of protractmg defence, he consented to beat a parley, 
at noon on the 1st of August. Hostages were imme- 
diately interchanged, and a very few hours sufficed for the 
adjustment of terms, which appeared to be regulated hi 
more by a recollection of the honourable resistance hitherto 
maintained by the garrison, than by the sad straits to which 
it was finally reduced. The troops were to be landed in 
Candia by Turkish vessels ; they were to retain aJU their* 
property and arms, five piebes of cannon, and three horses 
for the principal officers. Similar conditions' were granted 
to the citizens who chose to expatriate ; and «uch as pre- 
ferred abiding in their native seats received a guarantee for 
the security of their lives, honour, and possessions. As 
an earnest of fidelity, forty galleys immediately entered the 
harbour, and partial embarkation commenced on the day 
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following. It was with mutual expressions of profound 
admiration that the remnant of the garrison passed through 
the Turkish lines : the Italians were moved with astonish- 
ment at the gigantic works and countless hosts which they 
surveyed ; for the white turhans, glistening above the 
trenches in a circuit of three miles, struck the eye as if the 
ground were deeply covered with flakes of snow; and, on 
the other hand, the pale, weakened, and emacif^ed forms 
of those who had so long and with so desperate a valour 
defied all their efforts, extorted, not without some feeling 
of shame, the respect of the Turks. They tendered re- 
freshments to their late foes, addressed them with kindness, 
extolled their former constancy, and bade them be of good 
cheer for the future. 

' On the morning of the 5th of August, Bragadino notified 
to Mustapha that he was prepared to surrender the keys of 
the city ; and that, on receiving permission, he would come 
for that purpose to the camp. The reply of the Turkish 
general was couched in terms the most generous and 
honourable ; he anticipated pleasure from the approaching 
interview ; he acknowledged the valour of his rival, and 
he declared his readiness, everywhere, and on, all occa- 
sions, to avouch it by the strongest personal testimony. 
On the delivery of this courteous message, Bragadino, ac- 
companied by his chief oflScers and some Greek gentlemen, 
and escorted by fifty musketeers, rode forth to the lines. 
Himself led the troops ; and in order to display such pomp 
as it was yet in his power to exhibit, and as the occasion 
seemed to demand, he wore his magisterial purple robes, 
and was shaded by the umbrella which marked his office. 
At the entrance of the pacha's tent, this gallant company 
was received with due honours ; they delivered up their 
arms to the attendants, according to the oriental custom ; 
and they were then introduced to the presence of Mustapha. 
For a while, the conversation whi;;h ensued ranged over 
various and indifferent niatters ; and the pacha veiled his 
ulterior foul design with consummate dissimulation. At 
length, turning abruptly to Bragadino, he asked what se- 
curity he Intended to offer for the safe return of the trans- 
ports* which were to bear his soldiers to Candial To this 
inquiry Bragadino replied, that no mention of security oo- 
curred in. the capituUtion. Among his attendant »\u^ 
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one of the most distinguished was Antonio Quinni, a ytnmm 
Venetian of noble birth, of approved valour, and of gracefiu 
person ; well known also to the Turkish army as the son 
of a skilful engineer who had long superintended the forti* 
fications of Nicosia. Pointing to that youth, Mustaph« 
required lum as a hostage ; and when Sragadino firmly 
rejected the demand, the paoha, leaping from the ground 
with furious gestures, accused the Italianif, in terms of un- 
measured violence, of having put to death the Mussuhaana 
taken prisoners during the siege. Then, on a sign to his 
flfonuchs, Quirini and the other officers were seized, bounds 
draeged £rom 'the pavilion, and cut to pieces under thf 
pa^Ls's'' eyes. Bragadino, reserved for a more cruel and 
more Hngeiing fate, was thrice ordered to bare his neck to 
the swordy wmcli was thrice withdrawn when it had beoa 
raised to strike ; and afler this repeated infliction of the 
ehief bitterness of death had passed, he was thrown to tho 
ground and deprived of his ears 4 the pacha meanwhile 
asking, with blasphemous scorn, why he did not cry to hiff 
Saviour for assistance. This savage outrage was followed 
by the immediate massacre of the attendant escort, and of 
three hundred Christians who had unsuspectingly trustew 
themselves in the camp ; and on the second day afterward, 
when Mustapha entered Famagosta, he ordered Thiepolo 
the ojfficer left in command, to be ignominiously hanged 
Then, following up these treacherous butcheries by a general 
Tiolation of the treaty, he s^zed as prisoners and condemned 
16 the oar the whole garrison, and such Cypriotes as had 
idr^y embarked. The miseries of Bragadino were .pro- 
tracted during ten days longer. £very morning he was 
Hr^ught out^ laden with heavy baskets of earth, and driven 
to labour 01^ the batteries which he had vainly defended; 
and each time that he passed Musts^pha'? pavilion he wh9 
bowed down, and compelled to kiss the ground at the 
tyrant's feet. Then, led down to the seashore and fasrfe- 
ened in a diair, he was hoisted to a yard-arm of one of the 
.•hips, and a loud signal having been given, he was exhibited 
aloft to the cowardly derision of the Mussulman sailors^ 
and the indignant pity of his own enslaved comrades. In 
the end, when all power of inflicting further contumely ap- 
peared to Jl>e exhausted, he was earned to. the ereat square 
of FamagD!»ta, stripped upon the public scaflbld, chained t» 
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' « flikei tfid slowly flayed aliTe, wbile Mmitaplift looked 
down upon the baibaroiur spectacle ftom a heignt adjoiniiig 
the palace. Unsatiated by the dying agonies oi his iUus- 
trioiis victim, the pacha*s craelty pursued even his lifeless 
temains. His skin, stujQed with straw, was mounted on a 
oow, and paraded through the streets, with the umbrella 
held orer it in mockery ; uid it was then suspeinded at the 
bowsprit of the admiral's galley, and displayed as a trophy 
during the voyage to Constantinople. One other base 
passion remained to be gratified, and the pacha, having 
glutted his revenge, fouM indulgence, some years after- 
ward, for his avarice. The skin of their martyred relativsi 
purchased at a high price by the fieumfly of Bragadino, vras 
deposited in a sepulchral urn in the church of So. Giovanni 
and Paolo, where it still remains with a conunemorative 
inscription.* 

Cyprus was thus won by the Turks, at the cost of mora 
thsA fifty thousand men : and during this suocessfiil pro* 
gress of the Ottoman arms at a distance from the LgguTuSf 
Venice had trembled fi>r safety even vrithin her own gulf* 
Before the close of 1670, the senate attempted to treat with 
Constantinople ; and the King of Spain, who^ if peace had 
been concluded, would have been exposed single*iianded ta 
the fary of the infidels, was alarmed into activi^, and 
brought to an end his long-pending negotiation with the 
pope and Venice. By that alliance, two hundred galleys 
ana half as many transports, bearing fifty thousand ii^hntry 
and four thousand five hundred norse, provided at the 
common expense in different proportions, and the whole 
armament placed under the command of a Spanish general^ 
was to rendezvous at Messina, in the ensuing May. Von- 
ice, by incredible exertion, prepared her contingent by the 
appointed time ; but the taray Spaniards were stul in anear, 

* Tbe pflrtleolars of Mottsplia'ff treaeliary la his Intanrlsw witk 
Bngadino, were reported by an eyewitnees. The Coote Hercole Mar- 
tenenso attended In hie mite ; and When dragged to execution, owed 
Us lin to Che interv«ncton of a ennueh, who concealed him at the mo* 
oient, and aftervrard accepting a ntnaom, demurred to release bis 
yrlfloner, who in the end escaped. The pacha's saceeeding emeltlcs 
were matters of open notoriety. P. Justiniani, delighting In prodigies 
as mach as Livy, and with less excose, cannot dismiss this sad history 
without a mhracle. Bragadino's head, he says, when fljted on a apMr. 
emitted, for three nights, ravs glittering like those of the bod, aad dUnsai 
a marvrikms flragranca—Llh. xrl. p. 451. 
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when two hundred Turkish sail, having laid waste tiM 
islands between the Morea and the Dalmatian coast, with- 
out meeting an enemy to oppose them, pursued their tri- 
umphant course within the Adriatic itself. Passing Ra- 
gusa, and sacking Curzola and Lesina, those scenes of 
earlv Venetian renown, they spread consternation throogii 
the Lagwuy within wMch their presence was hourly ex- 
pected. Every precaution which haste permitted was 
adopted in the capital ; and the anxious citizens, obstructing 
their canals with chains and sunken vessels, and covering 
the aggere with batteries, prepared for an attack similar 
to that by which they so greatly suffered two centuries be- 
fore, when Chiozza was won 1^ the Genoese. The Turk- 
ish admiral, however, content with the glory of having 
insulted Venice in her own seas, and apprehensive that 
if he protracted his stay, the confederates, by that tim« 
assembled, would hasten to her relief and blockade him in 
the gulf, changed his course, after this proud demonstra* 
tion, and made sail for the Morea. 

It was not till the end of August that the allies com- 
pleted their arrangements, and assembled at Mesdna. The 
command of their armament was intrusted by Philip II. 
to his half-brother, Don John of Austria, a bastard whom 
Charles V. had acknowledged, whom Philip continued to 
distinguish with all the honours due to royal birth, and who, 
although scarcely two-and-twenty years of age, already 
manifested qualities which were to rank him among the 
greatest captains of his time. The cold and suspicious 
policy of the Spanish court clogged this young {»inoe with 
, a council of war ; whose suggestions of timid caution, if they 
had been implicitly obeyed, might have robbed him of his 
fflory : and early in his command, that jealousy which is so 
frequently the bane of combined armaments was awakened 
by a petty accident. The allies directed their course in the 
first instance to Corfu, in hope of learning tidings of the 
enemy ; and during one of the last days of September, an 
affray between the crew of a Candiote galley and some 
troops in the Spanish service embarked in her wellnigh 
occasioned the dissolution of the confederacy. Lives had 
already been lost in the squabble, when Sebastiano Veniero, 
the Venetian commander, who was near at hand, sent on 
board first an inferior officer, and afterward his captain \ 
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both of whom were chased away by the soldiers, and the 
latter with much personal injury. Veniero, indignant at 
this gross affront offered within sight of his own flag-ship, 
arrested the Spanish captain, his ancient and sergeant, con- 
victed them on plain evidence as authors of the tumult, 
and hanged them summarily at his yard-arm. This in- 
vasion, as it appeared to Don John, of his peculiar au- 
thority, was grievoujsly resented ; and although his council 
partially succeeded in calming his irritation, they could not 
wholly extinguish it : so that he refused to hold any direct 
communication with Veniero, and transacted all affairs re- 
lating to the common service through the intermediate 
agency of Agostino Barbarigo, one of the proweditori ; a 
nobleman of sound discretion and great military experience. 
This ill-timed dissension occurred almost at the moment 
at which intelligence was received of the station of the 
Turkish fleet under Ali Pacha, somewhere in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of Lepanto. Nearly equal in numbers ;* 
each luiowing that his enemy was at hand, although not 
yet precisely informed as to his position ; each ardent for 
battle, yet believing that his antagonist would not engage 
without compulsion, the two chiefs manoeuvred for a few 
days in the hope of bringing on the desired contest ; till at 
daybreak on the 7th of October they descried each other's 
sails blackening a long range of coast, from the entrance 
of the Bay of Corinth to the far-famed promontory of 
Actium, immortalized by the greatest maritime battle in 
ancient history. No sooner were the hostile fleets^in sight, 
than the Spanish commissioners urgently representea to 
their generalissimo the great hazard of an engagement, and 
the necessity ofavoiding.it, if possible.. But they were in- 
dignantly silenced by the generous spirit of the prince : 
" Activity !" he said, " not advice, is wanting at such a 
moment as this !** and firing a gun, and displaying at his 
mast-head the standard of the league as a signal for battle, 

* Contarini who gives a detailed list of the ships and their captains 
on both sides, makes the allied force amount to two hundred and four* 
teen sail, the Turkish to two hundred and seventy-five. But six gal* 
eaaaes of the \enetians, from therr great size, and the suiieriority of 
their guns, reduced this excess of the enemy in positive numbers very 
nearly to equality. Daru notices a MS. authority which raises the fleet 
of the Turks to three hundred and thirty-three, that of the allies to 
two hundred and seveuty-one. It may safely be admitted ttuU fivo 
bundnd ships were in presence of each other. 
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hd ordered his shallop, and passing from galley to galle^^ 
he urged zealously upon his followers every argument by 
which they could be excited or invigorated. He pointed at 
once to the overwhelming shame and peril of defeat ; to 
the gain, the glory, and the necessity of victory ; assuring 
them that our Lord and Saviour would succour his own 
Christians : promising them certain triumph if they fought 
as became men, and did but remember that the present 
was the moment at which they might win undying renown, 
and take just vengeance at one blow for all their manifold 
' former wrongs. This address was hailed on all sides by 
enthusiastic shouts and viwUf and by vehement pledges thit 
every man would fulfil his duty.* 

Emerging from the intricate channel between the Alba- 
luan coast and the opposite islands, and doubling the Gut* 
xolari rocks, the EcMnade* of antiquity, the combined fleet 
had full room to extend itself in its previously appointed 
Older of battle. Six large Venetian ffaleasses were dis« 
tributed about half a mile in front of toe main line, which 
covered a surface of nearly four miles in length ; no more 
loom than sufficed for the passage of a single ship being 
left between any two g^eys. The right, under Andrea 
Dona, kept the open sea ; the left, commanded by the jttov- 
•sdttore oarbariffo, advanced along the Grecian shore : in 
tiie centre Don John took his station, supported on either 
aide by the papal and Venetian commanders, Marc* Antonio 
Colonna and Veniero ; andf throughout the line, as a testi- 
mony of mutual confidence, the galleys were intermingled» 
without any regard to national distinction. 

Immediately as the infidels were discovered, says the ani- 
mated narrative of Contarini, that happy news ran tsom, 
ehip to ship. Then began the Christians right joyftilly to 
clear their decks, distributing arms in all necessary quar- 
ters, and accoutring themselves according to their respective 
duties : some with arquebuses and hsJberts, others with 
iron maces, pikes, swords, and poniards. No vessel had 
less than two hundred soldiers on board ; in the flag^shipe 
were three or evm four hundred. The gmmers, meantime» 
loaded their ordnance with square, round, and diain shot, 
jNid prepared their artificial fire with the potii grenades, cai>» 

•Cioot8iini,4». 
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casses, and other instruments requisite for its discharge.'* 
All the Christian slaves condemned to the galleys for their 
crimes were unchained, restored to entire liberty, encouraged 
to fight fyr Jesus, through whose mercy they had recovered 
freedom, and armed in the same manner as their comrades, 
with sword, targe, and cuirass. Meantime the squadrons 
took up their stations with admirable precision and silence, 
and the galeasses were towed forward in advance. Every 
vessel was then dressed with flags, streamers, pennons, ban- 
ners, and banderols, as on a day of jubilee and festivity; 
the drums, trumpets, fifes, and clarions sounded : a general 
shout rang through the armament ; and each man invoked 
for himself the Eternal Trinity and the Blessed Mother of 
God ; while the priests and many of the captains hastened 
from stem to stem, bearing crucifixes in their hands, and 
exhorting the crew to look to Him who had descended visi- 
bly from heaven to combat the enemies of his name. 
Moved and inflamed by ghostly zeal, this great company 
assumed, as it were, one body, one spirit, and one will ; 
careless of death, and retaining no other thought except thiA 
of fighting for their Saviour : so that you might perceive on 
a sudden a strange mystery, and a singular miracle of the 
supreme power of God , when in one instant all feuds and 
disunions, all hatred and malice, however inveterate, and 
arising from whatever bitter injuries, which hitherto neither 
the mediation of friends nor the terror of authority could 
allay, were at once extinguished. Those who had mutually 
inflicted or suffered wrong embraced as brethren, and poured 
out tears of affection while they clasped each other in their 
arms. O blessed and merciful omnipotence of God, how 
marvellous art thou in thy operations upon the faithful If 

The Turks when first seen were stationed about twelve 
miles distant, covering the entrance of the Gulf of Patras from 
Cape Kologria to Mesolonghi. Mahomet Siroco, Governor 
of Alexandria, led their right ; Ulucci-Ali, an Italian rene- 
gade, and King of Algiers, their left ; and the Capudan Ali 

* Grenades and carcasses are commonly said not to have been nsed 
tQI 1590, twenty-five years aAer the baule of Lepanto ; but few dates 
ans more disputed tban those connected with the various inventions in 
gunnery. We know not how else to render trombe. Pignatte were 
probably, as we have called them, thepou in which wild-lire was kept. 

t Oontaiini, 48 h. 
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in peiaoBc anUted Irf two other pacha«, Pertaa and H^«t^ 
eommanded the main battle. Ignoiant of the numbers of 
ihB Christian force, which, as it advanced iiom behind the 
islands in columns was not yet fuU^ developed ; and per* 
ceiving that Doria, with the nrst division, after heaving in 
•ight/bore out widelj to starboard (in order that he might 
aflord free passage for the rest of the fleet) ; Ali imagined 
that movement to be preparatory to flight ; and having al- 
ready reserved upon action, in opposition to his colleagues, 
he now felt doubly confident of victozy, and gave orders for 
immediate advance. The fleets at first approached each 
other l^owly and majestically ; the sun had already piassed 
the meridian, and shone therefore dazzlinffly in the ^uces of 
the Turks ; and a westerly breeze springmg up just before 
they closed gave the allies the advantage of wmd also ; so 
that when the cannonade began the smoke was driven fiiU 
iqion the infidels. A corsair who had been sent forward 
to reconnoitre, not having seen the rear division, reported 
erringly of the Christian numbers ; and stated, moreover, 
that the large galeasses in the van carried guns only on 
thmr forecastles. The Turks therefore bore up to them 
fearlessly, supposing that when their bows were passed all 
danger was at an end. Grreat then was their consternation 
when a close, well-directed, and incessant fire, in which 
eveiy shot told, firom the admirable level of the guns, pointed 
much lower than those of the loftier Turkish vessels, burst 
from each broadside, scattering destruction over every ob- 
ject within its range. The wind blowing in their teeth 
kept the Mussulmans long exposed to these deadly volleys ; 
and whenever at intervals the smoke cleared away, they 
saw a horrible confusion of shivered spars, yards, masts, 
and rigging : here, galleys split a^nder, there, others in 
flames; some sinking, some floating down the tide, no 
longer manageable, their banks of oars having been shot 
away ; and everywhere the face of the sea covered with 
men, wounded, dead, or drowning.* In this disorder, 
Mahomet Siroco was the first to cldse with the allied left ; 
and dexterously passing between their outermost ship and 
the land, he tacked rapklly upon their stems. Baibango in 
that quarter was soon engaged in a most unequal ccMnbat 

*Caiitarini, p.51. 
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inridi liz TttiicUli ^Bfels : and while gallantly chedriiig hi* 
men he was mortally wounded by an arrow, which, piexeintf 
one of his eyes, deprived him of speech, although not of 
life till three days after the battle. Nani, his successor in 
command, not only beat off his numerous enemies, but took 
one of their galleys ; and the numbers every moment be- 
cominff ibore equal, the Turks, dispirited at the lots of their 
ilrst adTantage, ^ve way ; Siroco's flaff-ship was sunk ; 
and the admiral lumself uidced up from the waves, covered 
with wounds, and scarcely retainmg signs of life, was im* 
infl|diate]y despatched. Not a Mussulman ship in that di- 
vision escaped ; a few which attempted fliffht were por- 
sued and captured; most were carried W boarding; and 
when their decks were once gained, the Onristian slaves by 
whom their oars were manned, being released and armedt 
revenged the bitter sufferings of their ' captivity by unspar- 
inff a^ indiscriminate slaughter. 

In the encounter of the central divisions, Ali and Don 
John, each readily distinguished by the standard of chief 
command which he bore, sinffled each other from the melte ; 
Veniero and Colonna fought closely beside the prince's 
reaUf and the remainder of the hostile squadrons so<m 
joined in general combat — the Christians for the most part 
employing firearms, the Turks crossbows and ardiery. 
Then **tne mixed noise of joy and lamentation made by the 
conquerors and the conquered, the sound of muskets and 
cannon, and many other warlike instruments, the cloud of 
moke which obscured the sun, took away the use of ears 
and eyes, and made the fiffht the sharper and more con- 
tused.''* Thrice was All's galley bourded, and his crew 
driven to their mainmast ; and thrice were the Spaniards 
sspulsed ; till at one critical moment both Don John and 
Veniero, pressed by an immeasurably superior foroe, which 
bad hastened to the pacha's assistance, appeared lost be- 
yond the possibility of rescue. The seasonable advance of 
a reserve under the Marquis di Santa Grooe restored the 
IwUnce of numben ; and the self-devotion of twoTenetian 
captains, Loredano and Malipiero, who plunged into the 
Ihickest fight, diverted peril from their chief at the cost of 
Iheir own fives. Don John was no sooner freed from his other 

* Henry, Eail of Bfonaioutli, trandatioo of Fanila,p. m. 
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opponents than, alihoagh slightly wounded by an arrow,*' 
lie renewed combat with his moat distinguished antagonist ; 
and as his boarders grappled again with the pacha's galley, 
and sprang once more upon its deck, Ali fell by a musket- 
shot, and his crew threw down their arms. Accustomed to 
the more civilized usages of modem warfare, we shudder 
when we hear that the pacha's head was severed from his 
body, set upon the point of a spear which ,Don John bore at 
that time in his hand, and mounted on the summit of his 
own mast.t The grisly trophy, soon recognised, struck 
terror into the whole Mussulman fleet, and decided the 
hitherto wavering fortune of the day. The galley of Pertau 
was the next prize which surrendered, her commander him- 
self escaping only by taking to his boat. Thirty ships 
spread all sail in flight ; but as their Christian pursuers 
neared them, the mariners leaped overboard, and few gained 
the* land ; so that in the centre, as in the division of Sirooo, 
every Turkish iiessel was captured or destroyed. 

The shout of ** Victory" from the main battle of the allies 
was answered by the same glad word from their left, but on 
the right the engagement was still continued with less 
assured success. Doria, whether from inequality of num- 
bers, or from a desire, imputed to him on more than this one 
occasion,' to expose his own squadron to as little hazard as 
possible, had swept round in a wide and distant compass, 
as if to outflank the enemy ; and had consequently not yet 
been in action. The practised eye of Ulucci-Ali perceived 
at once the great advantage thus afibrded him by the breach 
in the Christian line ; and bearing down upon fifteen of 
their ships, thus separated from their mates, he captured a 
Maltese and set fire to a Venetian galley. The former was 
speedily recovered, the latter perished wit^ all her crew. 
By far the most touching incident in this portion of the 
battle arose out of the strong mutual affection displayed by 
three grandsons of Luigi Comaro, the valetudinarian who 
has obtained renown by his unexpected longevity. One of 
those brave youths was wounded so desperately that he 

* Bisar, Hist, de la Guerre de Cypre^ p. 355, a French translatioa by 
F. de Bellerorest Comminfeois. 

t Bisar, p. ftiQ.—CHaii abuser du droit de la gtierre, mais ceux qui 
avaient icorche Braa^adino dans Famagouste^ ne nUritaient pasun 
mttre fr«ifeiiwiKt.->Vottaife, Essai sur let Maurs, dx. 
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eonld not be removed from the burning vessel ; the others 
might have escaped, but they refus^ to abandon their 
brother in his extremity, and they shared his fate.* Of the 
singularly rapid altematioiui of fortune during the action, 
Pietro Justiniani, another Venetian, affords a very remark- 
able instance. Enffaeed in company with two Maltese 
ships against XJlucci-Ali's division, he sank three Turkish 
vessels and pursued a fourth. At length overpowered by 
numbers, he received quarter firom a Mussulman by whom 
he was boarded, and soon afterward, when recaptured by 
Doria, he was able to extend the like generous protection to 
his recent conqueror, t * 

The superiority of the Algerine tactics continued to 
baffle Doria when he attempted, too late, to occupy the posi* 
tion which he ouffht to have assumed in the outset. Ulucci* 
All, having gained the wind, was consequently able to renew 
or to avoid combat at pleasure ; and perceiving the total 
rout of his friends in the centre, and that a large division of 
the conquerors, no longer needed in that quarter, was ap- 
proaching him on one side, while Doria menaced him on 
the other, he boldly dashed onward through the Une which 
he had already broken ; made for the Curzolari and Sta, 
Maura, and effected his retreat with between twenty and 
thirty of his squadron. This small remnant, together with 
A reserve of about an equal number which found shelter 
within the depths of the Gulf of Lepanto, was all that re- 
mained of the vast Turkish armament after five hoars' bat- 
tle. Fearful indeed was it, says Contarini, to behold the 
sea discoloured with blood and shrouded with corpses ; and 
piteous to mark the numberless wounded wretches tossed 
about by the waves, and clinging to shattered pieces of 
wreck ! Here might you observe Turks and Christians 
mingled indiscriminately, imploring aid while they sank or 
swam ; orv^restlinff for mastery, perhaps on the very same 
planJLt On all sides were heard shouts, or groans, or cries 
of misery ; and as evening closed, and darlmess began to 
jpread over the waters, so much more was the spectacle in- 
rreased in horror.^ 

* Gnciaoiia, lib. iv. p. 99S. t Id. p. 90. 

t Oae of tlie fine froups in West*S victors of tbo battle of Lt BOfUl 
ftas imbodled tUs deseriptifliL 
^ Fol. 99, b. 
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Within an hour after sanset, -the Christian fleet, towing 
its prizes, had gained a safe anchorage in the neighbouring 
harbour of Petala ; where it rode without injury through a 
heavy gale which sprang up during the night. The loss 
of the allies in killed alone amounted to nearly eight thou- 
sand men : of the Turks more than twenty-five thousand 
were slain ; nearly four thousand, among whom were two 
sons of Ali, were taken prisoners ; twelve thousand Chris- 
tian slaves were released ; one hundred and thirty ships of 
war were captured, all of which, with their abundant stores 
and equipments, were brought to port ; one hundred and ' 
thirty Were abandoned and destroyed, and about eighty were 
sunk during the battle.* 

Ali*s galley, as described by Knolles, who copies from 
Btzar, must have been the choicest specimen of contempo- 
rary ship-building. It was *<so goodly and beautiful! a 
ressell, that for beauty and richnesse scarce any in the 
whole ocean was comparable with her. The decke of this 
gaily was on both sides thrice as great as any of the others, 
and made all of blacke walnut-tree like unto ebony, check- 
ered, and wronght marvellous faire, with divers lively 
colours and variety of histories. There was also in her 
divers lively counterfeits, engraven and wrought with gold, 
with so cunning a hand, that for the magnificence thereof 
it might well have been compared unto some prince's 
palace. The cabbin glistened in every place with rich hang- 
mgs wrought with gold twist and set with divers sorts of 
precious stones, with certaine small counterfeits most cun- 
ningly wrought. Besides this there was also found in her 
great store of the Bassa*s rich apparell wrought with the 
needle, so curiously and richly embossed with silver and 
gold that his great lord and master Selymus himselfe could 

* We have nearly followed Contarjni's numbers, who states the 
kUled among the allies to bave been precisely seven thousand six hundred 
and forty-six, of whom two thousand were Spaniards, ei^ht hundred 
Romaos, and the remainder Venetians. Among these, Venice lost one 
flag-offioer {napitano di/owtf), Barbarigo, and seventeen captains. 'I'he 
same writer calculates the Turks killed at twenty-flve thousand one 
hundred and twenty-four, their prisoners at three thousand four hundred 
and eighty-six. Knolles says twelve thousand Christian slaves were 
relaased fVom the oar, Justinian! fifteen thousand. Daru reduces the 
lulled of the allies to betwtsn four aad live thousand, but he does not 
ciia bis authority. 
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hudly put on more royal or rich attire." The pacha fell 
by the hand of a Macedonian in the service of the Venetian 
arsenal, who was knighted by Don John, and received a 
more substantial reward in a pension of three hundred 
ducats, and the casket of the slain Mussulman leader, con'> 
taining six thousand more. To the same fortunate soldier 
also was allotted, as his spoil, the massive silver-gilt staff 
(the burrell, as Knoiles terms it) of the pacha*s standard. 
It was covered with Turkish inscriptions : ** Allah guides 
and aids his faithful in worthy enterprises ; Allah favours 
Mohammed;" and another more familiar to our ears, 
** There is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet." 
The Greek, on his return to Venice, sold this prize to a 
goldsmith, from whom it was redeemed by the senate at 
the cost of one ducat for each ounce ; a price which appears 
to be recorded as inordinate, but which a just feeling of 
national pride could deem scarcely more than the value of 
so distinguished a trophy.* 

Veniero hastened to announce this glad intelligence to 
his countrymen, and so speedily was it conveyed, that on 
the tenth morning after the battle the vessel bearing his 
despatches entered the port of Lido. It arrived off land 
at the hour in which the Piazza di San Marco is most fre- 
quented ; and much surprise and anxiety was at first ex- 
ited by the appearance of a ship of war steering between 
the t.wo castles, and crowded on its deck by mariners and 
soldiers in Turkish uniforms, with which the crew had 
clothed themselves out of their spoils. The vessel saluted 
the forts as she passed ; and the brief doubt of the popu* 
lace was rapidly converted into enthusiastic joy when Mus- 
sulman standards were descried trailing at her stem. 
Shouti of << Victory" hailed the landing of the messenger, 
and happy were those among the delighted throng who 
could kiss his hand or touch even his cloak. They escorted 
him to his own home, round which so great was the pres- 
sure of the multitudes who besieged its doors, that his 
mother, when she learned the full extent of her joy, could 
obtain access only by tears and entreaties, in order that she 
might greet and embrace her 8on.t Long was it before 

• Bltsr, p. 357. 266. KnoUes, p. 884. 
t GratiaBOs, lib. iv. p. 220. 
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■Mn*t mindi could ooeommodate themteltef to a eomptetar 
belief in the unheard-of triumph which he related^ Tb0 
^ge and hia cortege proceeded at once to St. Marii's, where 
they heard Te Dewm chanted, and celebrated high maaa* 
Solemn prooeMi<HSs of four days* continuance were eom« 
mended throughout the Venetian dominions ; and du]rin|r 
many succeeding evenings the seyeral guilds of the capita^ 
especially the rich companies of wooUen and silk manu^ 
fteturers, and the German merchants, paraded through thtf 
chief streets with splendid pageants ; and passed the night 
with music and reTelrr in illuminated booths, adorned as' 
we are assured with pictures by Raffaelle, Michael Angeloy 
and Titian. The feast of Sta. Jnstina, on which the battle 
had been fought, was set apart as a perpetual anniTersaiy, 
and distin^ished by an andoto to the church dedicated to 
that holy virgin; and a coinage was issued from the mint^ 
in which the legend-^ilf emor ero tui Justma virgo — seems 
to have been more calculated to record the saint than the 
victory. Tintoretto received instructions for a picture of 
the battle to decorate the public library ; funend orations 
were pronounced in St. Mark's over the slain ; and Justi- 
niani speaks with very fikvourable criticism of one of those 
speeches delivered by Giovanni Battista Resario.* Another^ 
which was written, we know not whether it was spoken^ by 
the historian Pamta, may be found at the end of his larger 
woriL ; it is a cold and laboured composition, dilating far 
more upon the noble origin of the republic, her long and 
inviolate independence, and the unrivalled excellencea of 
her constitution, than upon that which the occasion obvi* 
onsly demanded,-*4he merits of the illustrious dead. 

It has been usual loudly to condemn the remissness of 
the allies after this splendid triumph, to tax them.with igno- 
rance of the means l^ which profit might be drawn from the 
bounty of propitious fortune, and to assert that the victory 
•f licpanto was wholly without results. In defence of their 

* Lib. xvL p. 456. In a page or two befbre, the same historian has 
nenUoned, with exquisite sbnidieity, that becanae he seroetioiea enltl- 
vated the mnse in her poetieal aa well as in her prosaic garb, he hioh 
self penned some verses in cmnmemoration of this great yictorr. It 
may be sniBciettt, without citation, to state that Achelous, Maleos, Glsii- 
eus, Tritotti and Amphttiita are introdnoed in the narrow compass of 
flftsn hasametsiB, and mads 10 wsepover the departed heroes. 
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hatHoa it may be pleaded that when immediate operatiditii 
were propoeed, bo great had been the havoc that no mbiir 
than nve thousand troops were fimnd disposable for service* 
t WheUier the battle were indeed fraitle*s may be decided li^ 
inquiring what would have been the fete of Enrope if m 
infidels hafl conquered 1 What new barrier was Christen- 
dom prepared to raise against the establishment, in her fai^ 
est ijortion, of the despotism of the Ottomans — ^perhaps bf 
the imposture of their prophet ? Famta wisely compares 
the victory of Lepanto with that of Salami^, " wherein^ 
though the Greeks did, with incredible valour, overcome th)i 
mighty Prinee Xerxes his fleet, they did not yet reap any 
more siffnall advantage thereby than of having deliverra 
Greece for that time from the imminent danger of being en- 
slaved by barbarians."* And in either case was such a de- 
liverance nothing 1 No sooner was their total defeat an- 
nounced at Constantinople, than the Turks, seized with 
iconslemation, meditated the abandonment of their city ; 
and, as if the conquerors were already at the gates, they 
traversed the streets with terror and despair ; asking the 
Christian residents whether, when their victorious breSneii 
had established themselves in the capital, they wodid per- 
mit its present possessors to live in it after their own laws 
and institutions, on the payment of a tribute ? Bdt there 
were good reasons why those fears shoi;ld prove groundless. 
The allies, as we have already shown,' wero too mnch en<* 
ieebled to prosecute active operati^ms ; and it may be peiv 
eeived, besides, by those who discover something more tnan 
human agenqr in the mighty labyrinth of history, that it was 
neither for their own ^ory that the Christians were per- 
mitted to conquer, nor for their own merit that the Turks 
were saved from utter extin<^tion. In the words of an acute 
writer, whose unravelment is the more sure, because the 
philosophy by which he has attained it is purified and 
strengthraed by a sober piet^r, ** It is an instructive fiiet^ 
that w interventibn of Providence appeared no less con- 
qpicuQusly in the presenmtion of the Turkish power, at an 
earlier period (after the battle of Lepanto) for the correction 
of Durope, than in its reprossion by the arms of Sobieski 
fi>r its delweranceJ**i 

* Henry Earl of Monilioiifti,p. 149. 

t Forster, MakomeUnitm UnveiUd^ VL 46S, aad Uw passage ftm 

Vol. lt-.U 
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Th« teaaon, in trath, wan much too far advanee^ to tittaw 
mxky further prosecution of the campaigii, dven if the equips 
mont of the allies had been unimpaired ; and breaking up 
£>r the approadiing winter, Don John sailed for Messina, 
to repose upon his richly deserved laurels, while the Vetie- 
tiaos resumed their station in Corfu. Not so easily, how- 
ever, can we excuse the weak and tardy measures 
1672 ^l^^ch <^^gT^^ the following year; but Venice by 
no means participates in the blame attaching to 
them* Her preparations were completed on a large scato 
early in the spring ; and in. order to conciliate Don John, 
who had not yet been cordially reconciled to Veniero, that 
gallant officer, with little regard for his late distinguished 
services, was appointed to a separatie command, and re* 
placed by Giacopo Foscarini ; who, while awaiting the slow 
promised junction of the Spaniards, made a bold but abor- 
tive at^mpt on Castel Nuovo, in the bay of Cattaio. So 
great, on the other hand, were the advantages gaiited by 
tlie Turks, on recovery from their first natural panic, by 
these miserable, delays and petty jealousies of the confede* 
rates, so unbroken was their vigour, so undiminished their 
resources, that after the destruction of almost their whole 
navy in the preceding October, Ulucci-AIi, now X^apudan 
Pacha, sailed from Constantinople in March, with two hun- 
dred galleys,, to {nenace and insult Candia. True indeed 
wa^ that which KnoUes calls ** a witty and fit comparison" 
made by one of the chief Turkish prisoners^ Mohammed 
Pacha of Negropont ; <* that the battell loste was unto 
Selymus as if a man should shave his.bearde, which would 
ere long grow again ; but that the losse of Cyprus was unto 
the Venetians as the losse of an arme, which <Hice cut offe 
could never be againe recovered."* 

Oratianus, from whom this anecdote is borrowed, relates 
another equally pointed saying of the same ready Mussul- 
man. He appears to have been confined at Rome^ where 
the papal Admiral C^olonna, one day visiting bis quarters, 
bade him lecgmfironLthe generous treatment which he then 

libeitus Fo1i«tft there cited, which we have pftfaphrased in the text— the 
coostemation of the Turks, of which that 'historiaft ipeaks^ls oonfinnsd 
by Gratianu also, de BeUo On, Ub. iv. p. MO. 
*Fage885, ^r y 
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%irpei|^iiced, bereafter to mitigate the cruelty u«ed by th« 
Turks towards their captives. The pacha, in return^ im- 
plored his excellency's pardon, and excused the ignorance 
of his coantiymen, on the score of their little practice as 
prisoners.* 

The allies also put to sea, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of their numbers, for out of the hundred ships which Philip 
II. had promised as his contingent, not more than twehty* 
two were as yet furnished. Each party shrank from the 
hazard of a general battle ; the confederates on account of 
their weakness, the Turks still smarting from their recent 
overthrow ; so that although the hostile fleets were more 
than onee in each other's presence in the course of the 
summer, they separated after partial skinnishes. Septemi- 
ber had nearly passed before Don John resumed the com* 
mand of an armament which then outnumbered the Turks ; 
and Modfm and Navarino were proposed as objects of at- 
tack ; the latter, a port fertile in ancient remembrances, and 
destined in our own times to bestow a rich harvest of glory 
on other combined fleets. One of those desisns was aban- 
doned, the other was unsuccessful ; and at Uie decline of 
the year, the confederates parted as before, after a.wholly 
inconclusive campaign. This irresolute and unsatis- 
iactoiy conduct of the Spanish court justly irritated 1573' 
both the pope and the Yenetiuis, and the haughty * 

diisroissal of their remonstrances tended to increase disgust. 
Nor was it long before the dilatoriness of the pontiff nim- 
sel^ in furnishing his share of contribution to the general 

Sirse, destroyed whatever little good-will continued among 
e allies ; so that the league, although nominally existing^ 
had virtually terminated, when the divan obliquely si|nifi«l 
an inclination to negotiate separately with Venice. After a 
fingerinff discussion a treaty to the following eflect was 
ratified m March. Cyprus was wholly abandoned to the 
Porte ; the fortress of Sopoto^ the single conquest made by 
Venice m Albania, was restored: and* the republic con- 
sented to pay a tribute of one hundred thousand ducats 
during the next three years* — a condition upon which Selim, 
vho &1t how materially its attainment would increase his 
tepaUtAon, peremptorily insisted, 'the pope received intel- 

* UlK V, p. 
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lufeiice of thif peace with unreaeonaUe indigutiaii ; th^ 
King of Spain nonestly admitted its necessity and its wun 
dom : and a keen and sarcastic commentator on history, in 
much later times, has remarked, that by its conditions, h 
Appeared as if the Turks rather than the Christians had 
Men conquerors in the battle of Li^anto.* 
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Oncb again we open upon a long period of undistuihed 
tranquillity, another of those breatmnff-times so greatly 
needed after the exhaustion produced by the fresh losses 
of each succeeding war. The events to which, during the 
next forty years, our attention is chiefly inyited by conteoi- 
porary historians, sufficiently avouch the barrenness of tfie 
annals of the republic ; and the siege of Fama^gosta an^ 
the triumph of Lepanto stand out in highly tetioYed cflOj^ 

* Voltaire, ut mpra. 
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thuityrith the festivities on the reception of a foreign prince^ 
and the conduct of a war of pamphlets against the holy 



In the year following the Turkish peace, on the death 
dif his brother Charles IX., Henry III. stealthily 
quitted his Polish throne for that of France ; and in , g*3 
his passage to his new dominions through Venice, a 
route which he selected in order to avoid the Protestant 
states of the empire, he was entertained by the signory witht 
a magnificence upon which the native writers have de- 
lighted to expatiate. Having been conducted by the whole 
body of senators, each attired in his robes of office and 
rowed in his own gondola, from Malghera to Murano, the 
king was visited on the following morning by the doge, in 
the customary pomp of the Bucentaur. Each prince, as we 
are told, on approaching his brother sovereign, raised his 
bonnet and uncovered himself precisely at the same mo- 
ment ; and Henry, having first ennobled* ail the artificers 
at the gltes- works, as a token of approbation of their great 
^ill, embarked on board a new and gorgeous galley, con- 
structed purposely for his - transport, in which the three 
hundred and fifty-four Sclavonians who formed its crew 
appeared clad in the French monarch's livery. The illus- 
trious company, passing round by Lido, attended mass per- 
formed by the patriarch in the church of San Nicolo, and 
then proceeded to the noble palace of the Foscari, on the 
Great Canal, which, together with the two contiguous 
mansions of the Giastiniani, was assigned to the king as a 
residence. Thirty patrician youths were selected as his 
personal attendants ; whenever he went abroad his canopy 
was supported by six provoeditori ; and the city resounded 
by day with music and shouts of joy, and glittered by night 
with illuminated streets and adulatory emblems blazing m 
artificial fire. 

The hoase of Yalois had long since been enrolled in the 
Golden Book, and Henry, claiminff his privilege of nobility^ 
assisted at a sitting of the Great Council. In that assem- 
bly, the urns containing the gold and silver balls, the 

* By some titular distinction, about wbicti tbe signory was careless. 
B was a privilege, tbe exercise of which appears to liavs been mncH 
'^ ' by foreifa priness on tbeir travels. 

U3 
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ehixkee dutribotion of which decided the primoiy electoiw 
of the Pregadi, were offered lo him imeorered^ and 'vdMi^- 
exerciBinff hit rij^ht thae obtained, he nominated CHacOf^ 
Oontarinit more than a thousand irotes in the flabaeqiMnt 
ballot confirmed the royal choice. On another motmng 
the venerable Titian received the monafch in hie Httdh, 
iirea«ited him with aome choice picture*, and entertainad 
oia suite with aplendour. A more boieteroos entertm^ 
ment wag prepitfed for the illastriotts ffuest, when lie 
viewed from hu balcony a pugilistic combat between the 
NicoLoti and the CatttUam ; the two popnlas factionB into 
which the rabble and the gondoliers of Venice are in ^m 
habit of dividing themselves, according to the particular 
half of the city m which they happen to be born. Two 
hundred champions on either side contested the bridffe dei 
Carnuni by the prowess of their fists ; some blood was 
harmlessly drawn, and. many of the leaders were precipfe' 
tated into the canal below, much to the delight of the 
princely and noble spectators ; till Henry, willing to con* 
tent both parties by leaving victory undecided, gave a 
signal for saspension of bostOities.* Among the wonders 

* SanMvino giyen a ftill acc(niat of this sport : Morosini states that 
cudgels were employed in it, Pv-gtuB simidachrum ligneis fustilnu 
edUum (lib. xii. 593) ; if so, ft was contrary to general usage, for the ad- 
miasion of any weapon was strictly fOTbtddert on pain of deatb. Tto 
passion for boxing reigned as strongly among tbe Venetians as it does 
among ourselves; and the antipathy between a ^tcoZotoaiid a CastetUouh 
concerning which some amusing particulars may be found in Mr. Rose's 
Letters (i. S84), seldom evaporated, even in an accidental meeting, wkb- 
ott^ an appeal ta the fists. Of these there were three kinds, which for 
the most part were exhibited on the bridge of San BarnabA. 1. Afostro, 
a pitched battle between two combatants, the bri^f rules of which im- 

C»rtad that it was cowardly 4o strike a man when down ; that the first 
uod decided tbe victory ; that after three roan<to without blood oa 
either side, they must piu*t friends ; that whoever could throw bis aa- 
tagoaist into the water, gained a double victory ; and that if a challenger 
mounted the bridge without meeting any opponent, he obtuned Ihe- 
greateat of all honours. 3. PrtOtA, a chance rencounter of numbers. 3. 
Ordinata pugnot a prearranged battle-royal, such as that described in 
the text, in which those who won possession of the bridge were declaied 
victorious. All these fights were regulated by officers chosen among 
the two parties themselves, and named Parini: and the nobles, who,ao 
less than the populace, were numbered in one or other of the rankS» 
always humoured the lower classes by aflTecting stanch partisanship. 
The reigning doge, on account of the site of the p£aee, was invariaUy a 
Cattdlanoy and to counterbalance this predominating inllaenoe, 8ogi|r 
shrewd goadOUer was yeaiiy elscted aa anttdeii^ amd^ Uka oar JSacPlllb 
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fflft**'**'^ at tbe anoial, wludi tli9 royal matt next iiiito^ 
waa tha ooastracUon and aquipmant or an antira ffatlajr 
fiom ha Tarioas piacea of framework pre{>arad bafoTaband» 
whila lia partook of a collation.* Nor baa it baan omittady 
to tba glory of tha Venetian confectionary, tbat tbe taMa 
m that Qoeaaion waa decorated with rare bat meat oncom* 
fortable appoiDtmenta,-— tba fruUa, napkina, knivaa, forkf» 
■ad iplatea beinff formed of sugar. At a aubaequent ban^ 
Auet m tba ductd palace, tbrae bundred C'^aupa of tba aama 
mil material, nympba, liona, sbips, and griffina, delighted 
tha ayea of the men and tbe palates of tbe ladies ; to which 
latter we foe aiaured they were presented most gallantly, 
per favore. After eight days of laborious pleasure, tha 
tUng of Franca quitted the Adriatic with lavish expressions 
of gratitude ; and tbe senate considered it worth while to 
inform posterity of hia abode in their cafHtal, by a wordy 
inscription on a marble tablet, which still fronts the eye at 
the summit of the Giant's Stairs.t 

The death of Titian, more regretted and more remem* 
bared than those of all his forty thousand feUow-citiaens to 
whom the same plague proved fatal, gives unhappy 
diatinction to tbe following year; and during the tR^K* 
ravages of that pestilence tbe very question which * 

Ifsyor of Gajrrat, was invested with a Hiock authority, and attended the 
mndata of the marriafe of the sea with a burlesque court Victory la 
tkase eonteats was hifhiy esteeroedt.and the women of the beaten psHy 
efteo drove their husbands from their hoine«, with loud reproaches m 
their dishonour. ** Va via di qua, porco^ ii^ame, vituperoao P-^Ask' 
lottio de Ville, Pyctomat^ia op. Gmvil Tkes. vol. ▼. pars pott. p. 988.) 

* This feat, however surprisinitt was perhaps exeeeded when George 
in. visited Portsmouth alter Lord Howe*8 victory, in 1794. On that oe- 
easion a ninety-eight -son ship was launched, brought into a wet dock, 
and completely calked and coppered, altogether in nine hours, in ordsr 
IS exhibit the varlons processes to the king. 

t Ben Joneon has marked the chronology of the plot in his wtMUoh 
piece Volponet (what language presents a more noble drsaa!) by scms 
Uaes sllnsiTS to these festivities : 

—I am now as firesh. 

As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight, 

As when. In that so celebrated seene 

At recitation of our comedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valoys, 

I acted young Antinous. 

b another plaee (11. 1), Peregiae tells Sir PoUttek WooU^ ** ttat fbs 
liansas la the Tower of LondoB hsa wMped a seeond ttei^" aa avail 
whtah alas aeeomd la IttV^ 
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has been a^ain so much contested of late yean among 6ifi 
fering medical practitioners, was discussed in the presence 
of the signoTy, by the physicians of Padua and Venice. 
The former denied, the latter asserted, the doctrine of con- 
tagion ; and the senate, little quatiied to pronounce a seien* 
tine jud^ent, halted for a long tmie between the conflict* 
ing opinions ; till the boldness of the Paduans, who fear-* 
lessly exposed themselves to all hazards in the chambers 
0f the sick and dyinff, for a time unhappily prevailed. Four 
days,' however, had scarcely passed after the relaxation 
of sanitary precautions, before the frightful disease spread 
rapidly through those sestieri of the city which had hitherto 
escaped infection: yet notwithstanding this calamitous 
practical rebutment of their principle, the deatj^ of one 
of their own body, and the disgrace and dismissal of the 
rest, the non-cont^gionists so obstinately persisted in th«r 
first error, that there were those who wished to pursue 
them by legal penalties.* Great as was the surrounding 
mortality, the magistrates remained undismayed at their 
respective posts ; and, although not un frequently some 
noble who had addressed the council in the morning was 
borne from his paldce a corpse at night, the assemblies 
of the senate were on no occasion' intermitted. Terror 
was at its height, human aid was powerless, and hope had 
failed, when Moncenigo, after solemn mass in St. Mark*s, 
registered a vow — ^in the presence of as many citizens as 
the miserable state of the capital permitted to gather round 
him, — to found and dedicate, in the name of the republic, a, 
church in honour of the Redeemer, to endow it sumptu- 
ously, and to perform a yearly andata to it, on the return 
of the day on which Venice should become free from hey 
present scourge. If we are to believe Morosini, from that 
hour amendment commenced with a miraculous speed ; for 
although on the morning before the vow two hundred 
deaths were announced to the council, four only were de- 
clared on that which succeeded*. Before the close of the 
year the city was restored to health, and Palladio was en- 
gaged to erect on the Gittdecea its noblest ornament, the 
church of the RederUore, appropriated to the Capucins.t 

* Manrocemis, lib. xii. p. 626. 
'. t The church of Sta. Maria ddle Salute was fbunded in conseqoenef 
ofa similar vow doriiig a plafoe in 1630; tiie first stene was laid en tlis 
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• Tbe lofty deieiti of Smastiano Ykhibio^ the eanquennr 
of Lepanto, were rewarded by the dacal boimet on the 
death of Moncenigo ; but he enjoyed the prize only 
fi>r a short time, and his brief reign was marked by ik'iva* 
a great public calamity. The ducal palace, with the 
exception of its outer walls, was burned to the ground by a 
fire which, but for the seasonable fall of the roof^ would' 

Srobably have involved in like destruction the mint, the 
brary, and St. Mark's itself. One part of the loss conse- 
quent on this disaster was wh<dly irreparable, that of the 
historical pictures which decorateid many apartments ; the 
eubiects however were repainted, and in most instanoee 
with great skill. The government also had sufficiently 
good taste to leave untouched the original shell of the 
palace, as designed by Filippo-Calendario in the reign 
of Marino Faliero ; and to rebuild within its most imposing, 
although perhaps somewhat grotesque, facades, the irregu- 
larly magnificent pile which still avouches with proud testi- 
mony the ancient m^esty of Uie fiiUen republic During 
the remainder of thie century the embdlishment of the 
capital proceeded rapidly ; the Piazza it Son Marco was 
eompleted, and the wooden bridge, which, during three 
hundred years, had formed the sole communication between 
the two great divisions of the city, was replaced by the 
single marble arch of the lar-&med RidUo ; an arch long 
the glory of Venice and the envy and the admiration oi 
etran^rs, till a modem utilitarian tourist discovered that 
its chief supposed excellences were in truth defects ; that 
it was erroneous to praise its length of gpna and lowness 
of spring ; and that it would be rar better to substitute a 
cast-iron bridge firom the furnaces of Rotherham, which 
might be free nom these egregious faults !* Besides these 
great works, a new and more commodious site was chosen 
lor the dungeons hitherto constructed in the vaults under 

Veaal of the Annanelatlon In tlM foUowlng year, tbe birthday of YtDlee^ 
wWeh eolneidaoca is markad by an ioacription on the pavomoiit, Vnd§ 
Ong%ind€ 8tJu», 

MJIaegill'a TVaralt, Londuo and Edinbnrfb, 1806. Tba arebttoot ff 
fbe Uialt9 was Antonio da Ponte ; it wan bwun in lfl87, and eomploiod in 
IMl ; the ebord of tba areb is ninety-siz ftet ten inebea, tbe beif bt ef 
the etotra Ikon Um water twaoty-oiM ftec ; tbe axtMafio braidcb sl]rty-als 
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the pakee, and the prisons now connected with the resf* 
dence of the doge by the Penie delta Paglioy* and the better 
known PonU aei Sospiri, were commenced in 1589. The 
minute of the senate instructed the committee of superin- 
tendence to provide a building ^u del grave e del inagrUfico ;t 
and the prisons which arose in consequence of those orders 
are styled by Coryat the "fairest,*' and by Howard the 
** strongest/' which either traveller had visited.t Howard 
inspected the Venetian prisons in 1778, when he found be- 
tween three and four hundred persons in confinement, many 
for life, uid in loathsome and dark cellis ; and all those in 
darkness assured him that they would have preferred the 
galleys for life. 
To the reign of Nicolo Dapontb belongs an episode of 
Venetian history scarcely needing the additions which 
1^7^ ^^ ^^^ sometimes received from imagination, to render 
* * it fit ground-work for a romance.^ Bartolommeo 
Cappello, a noble of ancient lineage, of honourable station 
in the republic, a.nd of brilliant and extensive connexions, 
prized more than all of these the beauty of his daughter 
Bianca, and in his hopes already allied her with the loftiest 
and most powerful house in Venice. Chance however and 
propinquity (that most fertile spring of love) had secretry 
directed the maiden's own wishes towards a Florentine 
youth of handsome person and gallant bearing ; who filled 
no higher station than that of cashier under the protection 
of an uncle, in the wealthy bank of the Salviati, not far 
from the Pallazzo Cappelli. Pietro Buenaventura, the 
favoured suitor, in order to secure the object of his passion, 
concealed the poverty and obscurity of his birth ; and 
persuaded her that he was a nephew and a partner of the 

' * The Ponte della Paglia is so named, because of old tvhen the nobles 
rode to the coancil they dismounted and left their beists to fbed at that 
spot^so on the 'same account the bell which summoned them was called 
La TVottiera.— Dani, vol. vi. 

t Boglioni, Stat. Venet. lib. xv. 

i Coryat, Crudities^ p. 917. 

i Malespini, who has framed two novels upon the history of Bianea 
Cappello (Pctrtt ii. Ifovelle 84, 85), is answerable for many additions,, 
particulatiy that of tb<) baker's boy who trtos'ed the door left open by the 
hur one during her assignation. GaluKzi, upon whom we have almost 
wholly relied (Moria dk Gran Dv/cato di Toscema sotto il Govemo 
deUa Casa Medici, lib. iii. 4, iv. 2, 8), states expressly that Malespiai at 
the time was proclaimed in Venice unfalsario. 
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lAch bankers by whom he wm m troth but sabordm&tely 
employed. False kejs and thejiid of a governess, — ^whom 
the novelist Malespini somewhat inappropriately describes 
as una fedele matrona^ — ^procured the enamoured Bianca 
nightly egress from her father's palace to stolen interviews 
with her lover. Not many months elapsed before conceal- 
ment became no longer possible ; and ander the dread 
of separation upon discovery, and yet more of a bloody 

, Italian vengeance for her dishonour, Bianca resolved to 
abandon home and country, and to commit herself entirely 
to the adventurer whom she now called husband. Having 
collected her jewels and a .well-replenished purse,* she 
threw herself accordingly into a gondola on the night 

. of the I St of December, 1563, gained Terra Firma^ and 
hastily proceeded to Florence under the guardianship 
of Pietroj 

The Tuscan dutchy at that time was still nominally held 
by Cosmo dei Medici ; but the government of his capital 
and all virtual authority had been devolved by him on his 
eon Francesco, to whose protection the fugitives immedi« 
ately resorted. But it was in vain that the young prince 
solicited reconciliation for Bianca with her indignant family. 
Her father, disappointed in his projects of ambition, de- 
ceived and abandoned by that daughter upon whom had 
been centred his fondest affections, and brooding upon the 
misalliance which had sullied, as he declared, Uie stream 
of his hitherto uncontaminated blood, renounced all further 
connexion with her, and avowed purposes of unremitting 
revenge ; in which he was zealously encouraged by his 
brother-in-law Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia. Their first 
step was to procure the imprisonment of Pietro's unhappy 
Uiicle, who vainly protested his total unacquaintance with 
the amour, and died miserably after a short confinement. 
Then representing to the Ten that the disgrace of the 
Cappelli involved m it an unpardonable affront to the whole 
body of Venetian nobility, they obtained an edict inflicting 
perpetual banishment on Pietro, and offering a price of two 
thousand ducats for his head. 

* Thh fact destroys ttie ingTafiments of Malespini as to her extreme 
poverty when at FlorenoOf aud relieves her also fVom Tenbove's impu- 
tation. It is quite needless to exagtrerate tbe infamy of Bianca Cap* 
pello. See itfimu t/th« Bmu9 ofMedieif translated by Sir R. Clayton. 
V51. iLch. 18. 
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llettitiiM, a Indent and 'familiar intexcoune witlt 
Bianea, her gprief, her fdan, her defencelessness, her sin- 
galar beaatj, and her equally distinguished powers of 
iMBdi etrack the imagination and engrossed the affectionB 
of Fruicesoo dei Mraici. He loved, and did not plead in 
▼ain ; yet pending a negotiation of marriage with Joanna 
of Austria to whom he was already plighted, the indulgence 
of his passion wa« conceeded from the pablic eye. 
l&ftB ^^ sooner, hoi^ever, were his nuptials completed^ 
than, regardless of his bride,'he appointed Pietro his 
master of the robes, established Bianca magnificently in a 
palace adjoining his own, and entertain^ her as hia 
avowed miArest. Whether the husband, who at first 
contentedbr bartered his honour for patronage, and formed 
what the Italians, accustomed to such shamelesis arrange- 
ments, name un triimgolo emalaAero^ afterward manifested 
a troublesome jealousy, and was despatched by Frances^ 
oo's orders, or whether the unextinguished hatred of his 
Venetian enemierat length gratified itself by his death,* 
does not appear certain : bu^ after seven years' abode in 
Florence, he was found inurdered in the streets. Everf 
hour now increased the prince's weakness and Bianca^ 
influence ; and, not satisfied with reliance upon her rare 
natural endowments, upon her unrivalled personal cbarmSr 
her wit and ele^anee, her vivacity and playfulness, and 
those thousand little pleasinff caprices which moulded Fran^ 
eesco to her wiU,t-^all which her bitterest censurers are 
compelled to accord to her-Hshe is said to have called to 
her aid the superstitions oi her time ; to have received into 
her full confidence a Jewish hag pretending to more than 
human powers ; to have employed filters and incahtations ; 
and to have gathered round her a rabble of charlatans and 
astrologers^ i\. employed in the one grand object of height- 
ening and continuing her lover's attachment. Far blacker 
accusations also rest upon her memory. The prince being 
eagerly desirous of mue issue, which his mamage-bed had 
as yet failed to produce, Bianca is said to have feigned 

* Male«|riiii anigns a tUrd caaw, an iatrigve, of wbich he openly 
boasted* with a Florentine lady at rank, wbose dlabenoor Wat avenged 
by ber flunily. 

t ** BeUesza, incenio, vivaeita ooBgiaata eea una certa fl^ooadia a 
capileei itiabevoU/^-^alaasi. 
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Miearances which promised gratification to Mb most 
aident wish. As the full season at which those hopes 
were to be realized approached, she lodged in different 
quarters of the city three women at the eve of confinement ; 
and adroitly presented to Francesco a sapposititioas boy, 
the produce of one of those mothers^ The wretched tools 
of her iniquitous fraud, if permitted to live, might have 
compromised her security, they were therefore speedily 
removed by poison ; and more than a year afterward, a 
Bolognese Isdy who had been employed in this agenc}^ 
and of whose fidelity some doubts were entertained, received 
permission to visit her native city, and was assassinated 
among the mountains on her route. The dying confessions 
of thu last victim, who survived a few hours after having 
been mortally wounded, revealed these complicated atroci- 
ties ; and having been transmitted to Ferdinando, Oa^diniU 
dei Medici, Francesco's brother, they increased his deserved 
and undissembled abhorrence of the guilty woman who held 
the prince in willing thraldom. 

Francesco was now in possession of the throne, and he waa 
soon also to be freed from the ties of marriage. The 
splendid reception afforded at his court to a brother 1 5170* 
of his mistress, and the unlimited confidence wbidi 
he appeared to repose in him, not only so far alienated his 
subjects as to produce a menace of revolt, but aggravated 
the sorrows of his neglected consort and closed them by 
death in premature cfaila>birth. The final object of Bianca's 
ambition now seemed easy of attainment. Many year» 
since, even during the lifetime of her husband, and at the 
commencement of the duke*s infatuated passion, she had 
led him before an image of the Virgin ; and had there 
received and given a solemn pledge mat when both were 
released from their existing bonds they would become 
mutually united by marriage. Nevertheless some remaining 
sense of shame, the urgent representations of the cardinal, 
and the fear of hei^tening disafil^ion among his people, 
awhile restrained Francesco from thus completing his 
disgrace. For a short tfane he absented himself firom 
Florence, and promised to renounce all future connexion 
with Bianca ; till the artifices of a confessor whom she 
held in pay stifled the voice of conscience and of reason, 
and led him back insensibly to his foimer slavwy. Before 

Vol. IL—X 
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two months of widowhood liad expired, he privately 
tl.^* married her, without revealing the secret even to 
* his brother ; nor was it till during a severe illness, 
when Ferdinando remonstrated upon the gross scandal 
of the constant attendance of a mistress upon that which 
might prove his death-bed, that he avowed her to be his 
wife, and pleaded the son, Don Antonio, whom she had 
borne him, in extenuation of the folly. 

To his people these ill-omened nuptials were not declared 
till the year of customary mourning had closed ;* and then, 
in order that no formal ratification of his union might be 
wanting, the ^and-duke resolved to conform to that usage 
of Venice which prohibited the intermarriage of a foreigner 
with any of her noble families ; and to demand Bianca, not 
as a daughter of Cappello, but of St. Mark himself. A 
splendid embassy was accordingly despatched to the signory 
avowing the prince's desire, to ally himself with Venice in 

g reference to any other European state ; and praying that 
is consort might be affiliated by the republic, in order that 
hs also might claim the privileges and discharge the duties 
of an adopted son. The former dishonour of Bianca was 
instantly buried in oblivion both by the public authorities 
and by her own family. The Ten forgot their denunciations 
of vengeance ; her parents reacknowledged their beloved 
and long-lost daughter with expressions of tenderest affec- 
tion ; and the Patriarch Grimani, who had been the most 
active stimulator of her early persecution and of the pro- 
jected assassination of her first husband, now received the 
Florentine ambassadors with sacerdotal pomp on their en- 
trance into the Palazzo Cappelli. In a brilliant assembly 
of the signory, the councils, and all other public 
1&79 ' functionaries, and amid a throng of delighted and 
approving relatives, Bianca was formally recog- 
nised as ** the true and particular daughter of the republic, 
on account and in consideration of the many eminent and 
distinguished qualities which rendered her worthy of every 

* According to Tenhove, the notification was received with seom an4 
ridicule, and the populace chanted ribald songs about the streets of Flor> 
tnce.— (Clayton, li. ch. xiii. p. 500.) 

II gran duca di Toscana 
Ha sposara una putana 
demUdonna VeQesteoa. 
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good fortune ; and in order to meet with corresponding feel- 
ings the esteem whieh the grand-dake had manifested towards 
Venice by this his most prudent resolution.*' Salvoes of 
artillery, bonfires, and illuminations proclaimed the univer- 
sal joy. The father and brother of the new-born child of 
the state were created cavalieriy and allowed precedence be- 
fore all others of their class ; ^* the signory condescended 
to visit the Florentine envoys privately, and the senate of- 
fered their congratulations openly and ceremoniously. Two 
of the gravest nobles, supported by ninety gentlemen of 
Tank, each accompanied by a magnificent suite, were de- 
puted to put Bianca in possession of her newly acquired 
lights, and to assist at the second nuptials which Francesco 
determined to celebrate with public solemnities. The pa- 
triarch and all the chief Cappelli transferred themselves to * 
Florence, as witnesses of this glory of their house ; and in 
order to consummate its aggrandizement, the consent of 
the holy see was obtained for Binnca's coronation, that she 
might be placed on an equality with the former adopted 
daughters of St. Mark, the queens of Hungary and of Cy- 
prus." N 

No baser sacrifice than that which the Venetian govern- 
ment and the Cappelli oflfered up at the shrine of worldly 
interest is presented to us by histoiy ; and much as every 
generous feeling despises that false pride of conventionsd 
honour which induced her family to renounce Bianca in her 
former virtuous poverty, far more does it revolt from the 
mean adulation vnth which they were seen to fell down and 
worship her subsequent greatness of station and of infamy. 
But mark the sequel ! The cardinal, although seemingly 
reconciled, was beset with distrust, and cherished perpetuai 
«nd well-founded suspicions that his presumptive right of 
succession might be frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. 
l£ Don Antonio, indeed, were legitimated and declared heir 
to the throne, so flagrant a violation of justice might be 
remedied after the death of his reputed father ; but what ' 
if Bianca, although now manifestly unfitted for maternity, 
were again, as she more than once seemed plotting, to im- 
pose upon her credulous husband another boy, who, as the 
presumed issue of wedlock, would be his legal successor ! 
Prompt measures were demanded, and it is too probabld 
that the most prompt were adopteid ; for the Medici wen 
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faoiiHar with crime, and their domestic «inal« wen written 
in deeply died characteis of blood. Two daughters sacri- 
ficed to the jetdousy of tbeir husbands, a third poisoned by 
the oiders of her father, who, with his own hand, put to 
death one son for the assassination of another, are among 
the incidents of horror which mark the life of the first 
Grand-doke Cosmo ; and his successor Francesco was now 
des^ned, as we may reasonably belicTe, to swell this foul 
catalogue of unnatural murders. 

The eardind accepted an invitation to the retired hunt- 
ing-seat of PoggiO a Gaiano, and in the course of a 
f ™ week's abode both the grand-duke and Bianca ex- 
*^'* pired within a few hours of each other. The stu- 
dious care with which the bodies were first opened by the 
« court physicians, and the parade with which they were af- , 
terward exhibited to public inspection, tended only to in- 
crease a natural suspicion that their deaths were the result 
of poison. Whether Ferdinando drugged a favourite dish 
for both, or whe^er that drugged for him by Bianca, — 
and detected, as the credulity of his age believed, by a 
change of colour in his ring,*-cwa8 first tasted inadvert- 
ently by Fhmcesco^ ^and then finished in despair by herself, 
was not ascertained at the time ; and it must therefore con- 
tinue doubtfiil whether this great crime is to be attributed to 
the ambition of a prince eager to reign, or to the hatred of 
an infiiriated woman. The funeral honours due to the 
rank of the late grand-duchess were denied by Ferdhsando on 
his accession ; and her remains, instead of being committed 
to the splendid cemetery of the Medici, were interred pri- 
vately, and i^ithout a memorial, in the crypt of San Loren- 
so; her arms and emblems, wherever blazoned, were care- 
fully defiu^ed ; and, in order more efifectually to transmit her 
name with dishonour to posterity, her title was erased from 

* This story may appear to derive some countenance ttata a state- 
ment of Sir Henry Wotton. In a Character of Ferdinando dei Medici^ 
hit says, "Tbia duke, while I was a private traveller at Fl(»«nee, and 
went sometiine by ehance (sure I am without any design) to his court, 
was pleased out of aome gracious conceit which be took of my fidelity 
(fbr nothing else could move it), to employ me Into Scotland with a cas- 
ket of antidotes or preservatives, wherein he did excel all the prlnees 
of the world." -Reliq. Wattim. p. M6. That casket laid the foundatiott 
of Wotton's fonones ; it was bcdi to protect James I., befbre bis aceea- 
sioh to the crown of Englaad, acrinsi a poisoniiig plot which had oomt 
ts 13bk kaowledge of the grand^uks. 
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«B p w Mie doeaiiienU, beginning with the registiy of Don 
Antonio's biftb) and in its room was substituted la peasima 
Bianco, 

On (he accession of Henry IV. to the crown of France, 
Vmiice was among the first powers which recognised 
his title ; and the great benefit which the king de- iIqo' 
rived firooi that early acknowledgment by a state re- *^^' 
nowned for political sagacity was repaid by him with lasting 
friendship. He knighted the ambassadors of the republic, 
and presented the treasury of St. Mark's with the sword 
which he had worn at the battle of Yvry. The signory, in 
return, enrolied the royal name in the Golden Book, by an 
unprecedented ballot of one thousand six hundred and thirty 
assentient votes ; and with yet more substantial gratitu^ 
they instructed their ambassadors to commit to the flames, * 
in the king's presence, certain obligations for considerable 
sums whi<3i be had borrowed during his necessities. Henry, 
who was quick of speech, and loved pleasantry to his heart, 
first thanked the envoy with becoming courtesy, and then 
gsyiy assured him that he had never before warmed himself 
at so agreeable a fire.* As the Spanish monarchy contin- 
ued to indlrease its dominions in northern Italy, and betrayed 
an iU-disguised hostility equally against France and Venice, 
the strict alliance thus fortunately established became im^ 
portant to the interests of both countries. 

Henry, indeed, in more than one way^ sought to replenish 
his coffers by coining the friendship of Venice into ready 
ducats. About the year 1590, we are told, there appeared 
a most eminent alchymist, a Cypriote, named Marco ora^a- 
dino, who obtained so great renown for the transmutation 
of mercury into the very finest gold, that he was sought for 
by all the leading potentates of Europe. He preferred Ven- 
ice to his other suitors, and he was received with much 
complacency and distinction by the signory ; was housed in 
a noble mansion, and visited by the most wealthy and hon- 
ourable persons, not only of that city, but of all Italy, and 
even by princes themselves. His mode of living was at- 
tended with great and almost regal magnificence ; he as- 
aumed the tiSe of lUustrisHmo, and he was universally es* 

* These respective interchanges of kindness are noticed in the Lettrea 
aa$aat, iii. 187, L. 149, iv. 4«3, L. 283; by Maurocenos, HUU Vcn, VOi^ 
XT. tdjn. ; and by Bsyle, ad v. Hadrien. Rem. H. 

X3 
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teem«d of nte and ringiriar mnit, and a fnmliie 
of the veritable elixir* An lurtist of pretansbiw tbni iotty 
readily gained the ear of a needy aovereign, and Henry ac- 
cordingly addreaaed an invitation to him through hia unbas- 
aador. The deapatch to the envoy within wmcfa the king 
eneloaed this gracioua aummona, ezhibita an amnaing atnig>- 
l^e between the very natural deaire that Bragadioo'a reported 
powera might be true, and the conviction, produced by good 
aenae that they muat be altogether fiilae. **He haa been 
repreaented to me,'* are Henry'a worda, '*aa poaaeaaor of 
that aecret, in puxauit of which ao many adepta have ex- 
hausted their Uvea and their aubatanee ; and I am aaaured 
that he ia aUo full of good-will to my aervice. There can 
be no harm, therefore, in diapoaing him to come to me. 
» Not that I beliew all I have been tola of kis science ; hut thai 
being thoroughly determined, aa I am, not to be cheated, I 
ahoidd he veryeorry if there were amy impediment agamat his 
coming,*** The ambaaaador, with more caution than hia 
master, kept back this letter intmated to him, and the event 
proved that hia suspicions of roguery were well founded ; 
for, after a time, continues Doglioni, from whom we borrow 
the anecdote,! it ao happened that Bragadino, being de- 
aerted by his acquaintance, and recogniaed in his trae char^ 
acter, after a ahort reti^ment to Padua, betook himadf to 
Bavaria; thinking that, like many others who had gone 
there before him, he might easily beguile the reigning duke. 
God, however, who ia not williiur that frauds should remain 
always undiscovered, revealed his, imposture; and either 
through fear of torture, or from remorse of conscience, 
thinkmg it time to give over his sins, the hypocrite confessed 
that w&i he appeared to do was not really done, but was a 
mere deception of sight— ^na ;mra/d»4»na^ton«,-— on which 
account the duke ordered him to be beheaded, and two dogs, 
who alwaya accompanied him in golden collars, to be shot 
at the same time ;t it hekig the opinion of some that those 
dogs were no other than £ends, of whose aervice he had 
obtained mastery, and whom he employed as fiuniliar* to 

' MS. Letter flrom Henry IV. to M. da MaisM, 7 Msitfa, IMO, cttai bf 
Dam, lib. xxviii. ▼. iv. p. S15. 

t Lib. xviii. p. 977. 

tJKr. fioffefs, who has made very ephited aae of Biagfidliio (Ita^, 
m. MatVtFUux)^ deprives him uT his shadow. Soeh, na donbc, Is ana 
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fliMat the byitaiiden' eyes while he ezhibitod Ins pnjet^aa 
and sleight of hand. 

The aid of France was a tower of etrength to Veoice in 
the memorable oonteat which the snetained with the papacy 
at the cofmnencement of the seventeenth centuiy. In 16(KI 
the triple crown devolved upon a pope, who, in his estimate 
of the illimitable extent of jpontifical authority, was scarcely 
surpassed by Hildebrand hunself ; and the accessi<m of Ca- 
millo Borghese, as Paul Y ., spread the flames .of eoclesias^ 
Ileal controversy throoffh eveiy court which acknowledged 
the sway of Rome. The bamers which Venice through- 
out her history had maintained with so unbending a firm- 
ness against the despotism of the Vatican, could not but 
be grievously offensive to a priest affecting unbounded and 
universal dominion ; and long before the conclave had elected 
Borghese to the tiara, his pealonsy of resistance had mani- 
fissted itself by a declaration to Leonardo Donate, the Ve- 
netian ambassador, that if he were pope, and the republic 
gave him cause of discontent, he would lose no time m ne- 
gotiation, but would launch an interdict at once. ** And if I 
were doge," was the intrepid and uncompromising answer^ 
« I wouu treat your anauemas with contempt." Rarely, 
- indeed, have the course of events and the power of circum- 
stances led two parties to a more precise Ailfilment on both 
aides of hypothetical intentions. 

Numerous petty causes conspired at this time to increase 
the want of complacency with which the holy see was ever 
^posed to regard Venice. Two recent edicts, both founded 
Oft a wise domestic policy, appeared to extinguish eveiy 
hope of increasing the papal influence in this most refrac- 
tory state ; and each, therefore, was bitterly resented. By 
<me, it was forbidden that any new church should be erected 
in the city vnithout express permission from government ; 
and the existence of two hundred religious houses, occupy- 
ing half the extent of a capital against the enlargement of 
whose circuit nature had punted msurmountable obstacles, 
might be justly pleaded m defence of this self-preserving 
ormnance. By another decree, resting on the principle of 
our own statute of. mortmain, any fresh endowment of 

of tbs IsfitiiiMite privilages of a wiianl, espeeUdly If lie has stodMI it. 
ndoa <M we know ftma Mtehael Seoct), bat in tbo proMBt iasisaoo it 
is aoi 00 wilttso4own by tbo eiigiBsl avUiorltf:. 
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•ecletiattieal establishments was prohibited ; a fiteal r^gf^ 
lation frequently before promulgated in Venice, not unusual 
m other countries, sanctioned by the similar act of a former 
pope, Clement VII., in order to check the lavish and ex- 
travagant donations to the Ca»a of Loretto, and essential 
to the very existence of revenue in any government under 
which ecclesiastics claim exemption from taxes. 

While Paul regarded these enactments with an evil eye* 
his indignation was swelled beyond control by an exercise 
of civil authority which he affected to coneider a direct in- 
road upon the power of the keys. Sarraceno, a canon of 
Vicenza, not yet admitted to full orders, being unsuccessftil 
in a base attempt upon the virtue of a lady of honour, his 
near relative, avenged himself by a flagrant and unmanly 
outrage on decency. The fact was proved beyond doubt 
before the Ten ; and evidence being adduced that the same 
offender had also broken the seals which closed the chancery 
of his diocess, during the vacancy of the see, the council 
issued an order for his imprisonment. A far more detest- 
able malefaetor was found in the person of Bernardo Valde- 
marino. Abbot of Nervosa. Scarcely an atrocity which can 
pollute manhood had escaped commission by that most 
wretched criminal. Extortion, cruelty, and general disso- 
luteness of principles and habits seemed but foibles in one 
who was accused of sorcery, and convicted of frequent 
poisonings among the brotherhood of his cloister, of parri- 
cide, of incest, and of the subsequent murder of the unhappy 
sister whom he had violated. It was to reclaim these two 
prisoners from the hands of justice that the pope, in the fisrt 
instance, angrily and haughtily appealed to the Venetian 
ambassador ; and when he found the senate inflexible, that 
he issued briefs denouncing the uttermost spiritual penalties 
if they persisted in contumacy. 

Before the nuncio could present those briefs, the deatii 
of Grimani* vacated the ducal throne ; yet in spite of a 
declaration from Paul that any election under his present 
displeasure would be void, the oouncil proceeded to ballot, and 

* Aceording to Palatiiis, the papal leg^ate accelerated tbe death of this 

pnnce by thanderiag menaces of spiritual vengeance over his sick coach. 

^Giimanus Princeps morbo confliciaius asebat animam, Lc^atus Roma^ 

BOS Boratias Matthleus detonuit horrtbili voce, que cam ad aure^ 

decnmbentis intonoit, oppressit "—Fasti Ducales, p. 939 
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dieir choice fell upon Leonardo Donato, ** a wise 
and resolute man," as he is characterized by Sir ^tU^ 
Henry Wotton, and as he soon evinced himself to 
be ; and the very noble who some years before had avowed 
his scorn of papal intemperance. An omen, we are told, 
was drawn from an accident which occurred while the work- 
men of the arsenal were chairing their new sovereign round 
the piazza; some idle boys, after pelting their playmates 
with snowballs, began to throw stones, with one of which 
a flag*staff in front of the palace, bearing the standard of 
the republic, was shattered and broken. How, it was 
whispered, can a reign thus commencing be otherwise than 
stormy?* The first act of Donato referred the papal 
demands to a synod of doctors in the University of Padua ; 
assisted by Fra Paolo Sarpi, one of the greatest names of 
which Venice ever boasted, the most judicious theologian, 
and the most profound canonist and civilian of his own, or 
perhaps of any other times. The unanimous decision of 
one hundred and fifty voices in that assembly approved a 
respectful opposition to the holy see ; and Paul, . _ 
summoning a conclave on the receipt of that intelti- ^ 
ffence, prepared, ratified, and promulgated a bull of inter- 
dict. How fearfully such an instrument operated on men's 
minds in the early part of the fourteenth century, and how 
grievous were the pains it inflicted, we have already suffi- 
ciently explained when relating the similte rupture between 
Venice and Clement V. in 1309.t The lapse of three 
hundred years, however, as the sequel will evince, had de- 
prived that once fatal weapon ox its original force and 
keenness, and had so far weakened the arm by which it was 
hurled, that its point dropped feebly, and without power to 
wound, upon the mark at which it was aimed. 

The senate met this act of injudicious violence calmly but 
energetically ; they recalled their ambassador from Rome ; 
they ordered their clergy to surrender, with the seals un- 
broken, whatever despatches might be forwarded to them 
irom the Vatican ; they- proclaimed that it was the duty of 
all good citizens to deliver up such copies of the bull as 
might fell into their hands ; and they issued a protest declar- 

* Manroeenas, lib. xvfi. p. 331. The Enclisb reader will remember 
tbat daring the nigbt aRer Charles I. erected bis staodard at Nettin^ham, 
ft was Mown down by a hturicane. t Vsl. L p. IffT. 
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ing the inteidtct to be null and void, and fbibidding their 
ecclesiastics to obey it. The nancio, before quitting the 
city, had the mortification of reading this protest affixed to 
the gates of his own palace \ and he, departed with a fear- 
ful menace ringing in his ears from the lips of the doge, 
that the republic miffht^ perhaps follow the example recently 
offered by several o&er states, and withdraw herself alto- 
gether from connexion with the holy see. The conduct of 
the representatives of some of the chief foreign powers en- 
couraged the resolution of the senate ; in Rome, the French 
and Tuscan ambassadors on the issue of the bull paid a 
marked visit of ceremony to their Venetian brother ; and 
when the doee communicated with Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English resident at Venice, that good and wise min- 
ister replied, that " he could not understand this Romish 
theology, which was contrary to all justice and honour." 
James I. indeed, who loved nothing better than an opportu- 
nity of displaying his skill in controversial divinity and ec- 
clesiastical law, manifested the warmest interest in behalf 
of the republic ; expressing a strong desire for a general 
councU, through which he thought God might produce hap- 
piness out of the present turmoil ; and adding that he had 
propose^ such an assembly to Clement V., when that pope 
congratulated him on his accession ; but that the suggestion, 
to his no small astonishment, had been rejected ;* an issue 
which may be less surprising to readers of the present 
day than it appears to have been to the scholastic and dis- 
putatious monarch. 

The clergy, for the most part, promised ready obedience 
to the magistrates. One prelate, the Grand Vicar of Padua, 
more sturdy than his brethren, replied that he would act as 
the Holy Spirit should prompt him ; and he was assured, 
with greater wit than reverence, that the Holy Spirit had 
already prompted the Ten to hang up the refiractory. The 
Jesuits, desirous to keep well with both parties, resorted to 
their usual easuistry, and intrenched themselves behind a 
subtle distinction. " We have promised," they said, ** to 
celebrate divine services, and we will observe our promise ; 
but as for mass, thai is a difierent matter, which our con^ 
•cience and our vowed obedience to the pope will by no 

* Hist, delle cose passate tra 1 Sommo Pont. Pio V. e la Bep. di VeaH' 
sia (by Fta Paolo). 
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means allow us to administer against the pTobibitlon of his 
holiness.'' Such half measures little accorded with the 
vigorous determination of the senate, and in the very same 
hour they ordered the recusants to quit the city and territo- 
ries of the republic. Willing: to possess the consolation of 
companionship in exile, the Jesmts forthwith sent deputies 
to the Capucins ; representing that the whole world had 
fixed its eyes on the order of St. Francis, and that tJieir 
decision would establish a general rule of conduct for 
others. The simplicity of the good fathers was not proof 
against words so honeyed ; and proud of having the eyes 
of the whole world fixed upon them^ they closed their 
churches, and were consequently included in the sentence 
of banishment and confiscation. The latter penalty afforded 
no small gain, perhaps no small allurement, to the signoty ; 
lor a revenue of thirty thousand ducats accrued to the public 
coffers from the property of the Jesuits only, even within 
the boundaries of the city. Not without a hope of exciting 
popular feeling in their behalf, each of the disciples of Igna- 
tius, as the general body marched for embarkation, sus- 
pended* a holy wafer round his neck, in token that Christ 
was departing together with him ; and on arrival at the 
quay, each knelt before the vicar of the patriarch, and im- 
plored his blessing. This false humility was estimated at 
its due value ; the dislike with which the citizens in general 
regarded these wily meddlers had rendered an escort neces- 
sary for their protection ; and in spite of these guards, as 
the fathers stepped on board the galleys prepared for their 
transportation, their farewell was deUvered in portentous 
shouts of " An date in moT horaP^* 

, It would be tedious to follow the remainder of this cele- 
brated quarrel through its several stages. The pope threat- 
ened to cite the doge before the Inquisition, which should 
condemn him as a heretic, and he published a jubilee in 
order that he might expressly exclude Venice from its bene- 
fits, f The Jesuits continued to maintain secret corres- 

* The popular indignation against the Jesuits was much Increased 
v/hen a number of crucibles were said to have been found among^ their 
dfects after their departure; an infallible proof, as was affirmed, of their 
addiction to the forbidden mysteries of alchymy. Their advocates pleaded 
that the supposed crucibles were, in fact, earthen moulds which the fli- 
thers employed to keep their cowls in shape.— Laagier, vol. z. ]i. 991. 
. t Maurocenus, lib. xvik p. 351. 
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pondenee with the dogado ; and by their mischievoas inffa- 
«noe, chiefly over women, in many instances they kindled 
llunily diflsensions, and poisoned domestic happiness, by 
arraying members of the same house against each other, for 
the love, as they aveired, of God. Numerous controvert 
nallats entered the lists on either side ; and ** in Venice,** 
flays Izaak Walton, in his admirable Life of Sir Henry Wot" 
ton^ " every man that had a pleasant and scoffing wit might 
safely vent it against the pope, either by free speaking or by 
libels in print, and both became very pleasant to the peo- 
ple.'* But of the many vmtings which issued on this occa- 
sion from pens of great theological distinction in their own 
times, ana not yet forg<rtten by posterity, — ^from Bellar- 
mine, Oolonna, and Baronius, among others, on the papal 
side ; firom Fra Paolo, Fulgentius, and, as Morosini infonns 
118, ftom some poets also,* on that of Venice, — ^it may be 
doubted whether more than the titles are now explored even 
by the most ardent curiosity. The fame gathered by an 
aathor **in his generation*' rarely affords a certain promise 
of that which is to be the future harvest of **all time."t 

That obedience which spiritual weapons failed' to win 
it was now thought might be obtained by a show of secular 
war; and the pope, encouraged by assurances of most 
powerful support from Spain, aimed such forces as hie 
scanty means permitted, and withdfrew the treasures of 
the 6a»a Santa of Loretto to a place of securer deposite. 
These demonstrations were met by Venice with far more 
than corresponding vigour. In order to animate the popu- 
lace, the doge, upon appointing an admiral of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded to the arsenal ; from which establishment soldiers 
lined the way on either side to the mint. One million five 
hundred thousand ducats, brought from the treasury, were 
spread upon a table before the prince ; roimd that table and 
the arcades of the portico was stretched a chain of at^ 

• Ub. xv«. p. 847. 

t A bulky quarto is now lying befbre m containing fbnrteen contem- 
porary tracts in defence of tbe interdict ; some of tliem by the thies 
above-mentioned champions of Panl ; others by more obscure authors, 
a bi8b<^ of Treviso, two Carmelites, two Franciscans, a Roman advo- 
cate! a Cypriote, a doctor of both civil and canon law, and two untitled 
pamphleteers. 1* is plain, fVom the great neatness with which some 
former possessor has written and inserted a M9. table of contents, that 
this volume has once been highly treasured ani ^igentiy Marched. 
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gold one hundred feet in length ; and from the vast and 
glittering heap before him Donato distributed their pay to 
the mariners.* No doubt could exist that France would 
take the fieldjnbehalf of the republic, if the Spanish mon- 
arch ventured upon actual hostility ; and the King of £ng* 
land declared, through \yotton, that he would use all hitf 
endeavours to consolidate a league in favour of Venice, and 
would assist her by sea and land, with men and money ; 
not from enmity against the pope, but from regard for the 
general independence of sovereigns. But the court of 
Madrid had little thoughts of forwarding those lofty pwten- 
aious of the Vatican which might possibly at some future 
time be urged against herself; and the sole object of Philip 
III., in thus apparently espousing the cause of Rome, was 
to secure to himself the honourable office of mediation which 
France also had already claimed. The envoys of each 
cabinet pressed their services upon Paul, who now, convinced 
both of his own weakness, and of the hollow faith of his 
ally, sought escape from the embroilment in which he had 
rashly involved himself; and either, justly resenting the 
delusive promises with which Philip had amused his cTe» 
dulity, or believing that the negotiation of Henry IV. would 
be more acceptable to Venice, he in the end intrusted that 
prince with the conduci^of the reconciliation. 

In the first instance, Paul vaguely demanded just satis- 
faction ; but it was by no means easy to decide what satis- 
faction he would consider to be just. His claims were 
then reduced to form ; and they comprised the release of 
the two ecplesiastics, and their delivery to the King of 
France ; submission to the interdict for four or five days ; 
the appointment of It day on which the spiritual censures 
should be solemnly abrogated ; the restoration of the ex- 
pelled monks ; and the suspension of the laws affecting 
ecclesiastical property and foundations. All these demands, 
excepting the first, were rejected ; the senate moreover 
refused to ask for the annulment of the interdict ; insisted 
that its revocation should take place, not at Rome, but at 

* Maurocenus, lib. xvii. p. 373. Dam (vol. Iv. lib. xxxli. p. 547) re- 
lates a sfanitar incident durine a petty war in the Valteline, in 1090, and 
ciu» Vittorio Siri (i. 407) as his authority. The occurrence, doubtless, 
might be repeated, but >^ri, as we have stated elsewhere, is not always 
trutftvcorthv. ' 

Vol. IL— Y 
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Venice ; an4* in order to avoid the possibility of a false 
record of any proffered atonement, that the process should 
be conducted verbally and not in writing. The spirit of 
Paul was effectually broken by opposition ; and two alight 
attempts at modification which the Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
ambassador extraordinary from France, made in his behalf 
were, like their predecessors, proposed with feeblenMs and 
abandoned with resignation. He first asked that an em- 
bassy should be despatched to Rome ; secondly, that the 
doge and signory, after attending mass at St. Mark's, should 
receive a b^ediction, to be deemed equivalent to a formal 
remission of the censures. . It was answered that such an 
embassy might be interpreted a solicitation, and such a 
benediction an absolution ; consequently, that neither could 
be admitted. At length, on the 2l8t of April, a 
1607 secretary of the senate delivered the Canon of Yi- 
' cenza and the Abbot of Nervesa to the French or- 
dinary resident, in the presence of the Cardinal de Joyeuse ; 
protesting at the same time that this surrender was made 
only in deference to his Christian majesty, and wits not to 
be considered any abandonment of the exclusive rights 
claimed by the republic over her own ecclesiastics. The 
prisoners were transferred by the French ambassador to a 
papal commissipner, who in turn recommended them to the 
custody of the officer of the Ten by whom they fiad first 
been introduced. After this formality, the cardinal, ac- 
companied by the ambassador, proceeded to the CoUegiOf 
whose members received him sitting and covered; and 
am^aiulated them on the removal of the interdict;* upon 
which announcement the doge handed to him a revocation 
of the protest addressed to all the Venetian clergy. The 
cardinal then celebrated mass, but not in St. Maik*s, and 
not accompanied by the signory, who expressly prohibited 
all demonstrations of popular joy. Thus,, afier a ootatest 
which had interested, excited, and astonished all Christen- 
dom for more than twelve months, St. Mark, as Honssaye 
has delivered himself,t signally triumphed over St. Peter. 
The evil spirit of the papacy was strongly exhibited, 

* So nicely were the (bnns arranged, that the cardinal made this an- 
noancement stondinf, and then concluded hia very short afeecH sitting.-^ 
Ifaoroeenus, lib. xvii. p. 390. 

t Note on Lettres de Card. d'Ossat. vol. iv. p. 533. L. S90. 
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however, more than once, b^ some events which succeeded 
this remarkable schism. Aluch pains were taken to propa- 
gate a belief that the Cardinal de Joyease had absolved the 
signory ; and it was carefully reported, that in order to effect 
that; purpose, he had condescended to the swindling trick 
of making a sign of the cross with one hand under hi« 
doi^ upon entering the council chamber; thus benevo- 
lently conferring remission of sins upon ignorant and in- 
voluntary recipients. Before the close of me year, an op- 
portunity occurred also of exercising a petty revenge, which 
Paul had not sufficient maffnanimity to resist, nis prede- 
cessor had established a ri^t of examining every patriarch 
of Venice on his appointment ; and a vacancy having oc- 
curred and haviilg been filled up, the pope summoned the 
new patriarch to Rome, and committed him to a Jesuit for 
examination.*' 

But Ihe resentment of the Vatican by no means confined 
itself to those acts of unworthy spiteftilhess ; far blacker 
. atrocities were meditated and attempted. During a visit 
which Scioppius, one of the most learned and far uie most 
impudent! man of his time, paid to Venice, he informed 
Fra Faolo that he knew by certain advice how much the 
court of Rome desired either his arrest or his assassination ; 
at the same time warning him that popes have long arms. 
Fra Paolo's reply, to say the least of it, was singular, and 
has been remarked by lus biographers scarcely so much as 
it deserves. After stating that he had only defended a just 
cause, and therefore that the pontiff ought not to feel 
offended ; that he was specially included in the pubKc 
accommodation, and therefore that he could not mistrust 
the word of a sovereign; he spoke of assassination on 

* Darii, lib. xtix. ad! Qn., nvbo cites Memorie recondite di VJttorio Siri, 
tomo i. Some particulars of the dispute witti Clement Vin., relative to 
the examination of the patriarch, may be fooad In Lettres d*08ai^ vol. 
iv. p. 509, 545. L. 286, 290. 

t Scioppiua was tbe perion who denounced Sir Henry Wotton for 
Mi Dvell-known jocular definition of an ambaaaador,— ** that he is an 
hcmeat man, sent to lye abroad for the good of the oommonwealth.** 8ir 
Henry revenged himself in very sound, vituperative Latin, calling 
Scioppiua, among other hard and true names, ** (hmelicus tran8flq[[a, et 
Romano Curia lutulentus circulator, qui acriptitat solum ut prandere 
possit; aemicoctna Grammaticaster ; vespUlonis et castrensis scorti 
tfptama;" and adding that he had it in his power " aeAcentas id genus 
Sdoppietates profbrre, sed hoc esset ruapari aterquUinium." 
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political grounds, as being rarely directed against the Hfe 
of a private individual, and of de^th as an event for which 
he was fully prepared. " If, however," he continued, " they 
should think to take me alive and carry me off to Rome, 
not all the power of the pope can hinder a man frpm being 
more master of himself than others can be ; so that iny 
life will be more in my own keeping than in that of the 
pontiff."* Scitfppius was not deceived; in the October 
after the annulment of the interdict, Fra Paolo, returning 
late one evening to the Content dei Serviti, his residence 
as official teologo of the republic, was attacked on the 
neighbouring bridge of Sta. Fosca by five bravoes ; some of 
whom kept watch while the others executed their bloody 
commission. Fifteen stabs wer« aimed at him, of which 
only three took effect ; two in the neck, one in the cheek 
close to the nose, where the stiletto was turned aside by 
the bone, and left in the wound. The assassins w^re seen 
to fly to a gondola in waiting, which conveyed them to the 
palace of the nuncio ; and on the same night they passed 
over to Lido, and proceeded in a well-armed ten-oared 
vessel in the direction of. Ravenna. No sootier had the 
report of the attempted murder and the asylum of its per- 
pctrators spread abroad, than the palace of the nuncio was 
surrounded by throngs denouncing vengeance ; and the 
person of the minister became so much endangered as to 
require the protection of a guard from the Ten. The plot 
was afterward traced to its chief agent ; a broken Venetian 
merchant, who, flying from his creditors, had found security 
in Rome, where he ingratiated himself with the Borghesi so 
far as to express to his correspondents extravagant hop^s 
of reviving fortune, and even of the probable attainment 
of a cardinal's hat. Fra Paolo's recovery Was long doubt' 
ful ; his fVame, attenuated by habitual abstemiousness, 
could ill endure great loss of blood ; and the number of 
physicians to whose charge public anxiety had committed 
him, contributed, as his biographer sarcastically relates, to 
retard his progress. t For twenty days he continued with- 

* Vita del Padre Psoto, a Leida, 1646, p. Ift2. Bayle (St. Cymn. Rem. 
B.) is the only writer by whom we reuieinher to have seea this very 
BtrilcinfE avowal noticed. 

t '* S* aggionne anram tin* altra seeidenrale grnvesza al male ch* em 
reale, la moltiplicit4 de^ Medici, ch' i un male pronrio de GnndL"~-Vit« 
4fll Padre Paolo. 169. 
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fnt power of motion, and the blackness of the edges of his 
woonds excited a fear that the daggers had been poisoned ; 
an apprehension which increased the acuteness of his so^ 
ferings, on account of the severe remedies which it rendered 
necessary for counteraction. Nevertheless, throughout his 
lingering confinement, he preserved an equable and cheerfiil 
temper, resigning himself to Grod's will, deprecating inquiry 
afler the assassms,^ and even drawing smiles from his 
attendants by occasional pleasantry. Onoe, on some re- 
mark offered by the surgeon in waiting on the raggedness 
of the wounds, he repUed that they ought not to exhibit 
such appearances, since the world ssud they had been dex- 
terously given Sttlo Romana Curia, The poniard left by 
the assassin was placed, after Fra Paolo's recovery, at the 
foot of a crucifix in the Church dei Servi, where it long re- 
mained at the altar of Sta. Maddalena, with a commemora^ 
tive inscription Dei Filio LaberatoriA 

The close alliance which we have seen existing between 
Venice and England during the recent transactions ran 
some hazard of interruption shortly afterward, from a 
literary misunderstanding. When James I. reprinted his 
Apology for the oath of allegiance which it had become ne- 
cessary to require after the detection of the popish plot, 
and addressed its celebrated preamble " to all Christian 
monarchs, free princes, and states,*' envoys were despatched 
(o present this volume, more worthy of the cloister than of 
the cabmet, to the chief courts of Europe ; by which it was 
refused, neglected, -or ridiculed, according to the" ^ ^ 
temper of their respective sovereigns. The senate, i gAo* 
wishing to keep well no less with the King of Eng- 
land than with .the pope, in a controversy to which in truth 
they attached very little interest, decreed that the royal gift 
should be accepted as a token of amity ; should be com- 
mitted to the keeping of thp chief secretary ; be preserved 
in a chest under lock and key ; and be neither exhibited 
Bor remove4 without express permission of the public 
authorities. Sir Henry Wotton,i liowever, little contented 

* On a report (hat they bad been taken, he expreraed great displeasure : 
''Pdtriono maaifeatare qaalche eoea che dasae acandolo al mondo e 
oocnmento alia religione.''— Vila del Padre Paolo, y. 170. 

t Id. p. 1(», 171. 

X Enrico Uttonio^ as the name is ennootbly Italianiwd by Diedo in bis 
aeooant of this transartion. Tom. ii. lib. xi« 

Ya 
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with the mysterious veneration thus paid to the fmit of hie 
maRter's brains, protested with great vehemence and anger 
against the doable-dealing which received the work with 
one hand and rejected it with, the other ; noticing very 
justly that while the defence of the King of England was 
prohibited, printed attack^ up<m him obtained free circula- 
tion. He concluded by announcing, that in consequence 
of this affront, he should consider his mission. at an end ; 
and that henceforward, so long as he remained in the 
capital, he must be treated only as a private individual. 
This fierce remonstrance called forth an especial embassy 
of excuse to England, and a diligent suppression of aU 
tracts offensive to the royal author. James is si^d to have 
received both these notifications with marks of approval, 
and ft'om a portion of Winwood's eorrespondence it ajipears 
that Wotton was considered to have been needlessly indig- 
nant ; " which did very much trouble them here to make a 
cleanly answer thereunto for the salving of the ambassa- 
dor's credit who is censured to have prosecuted the matter 
to an overgreat extremity." * 

We pass on to a war which occupied most of the reign 
of Af arc' Antonio Mbmmq ; a war in which little 
1612 ^OQou' ^3s ^o be won, but which terminated use- 
fully in the dispersion of a formidable race of pirates, 
who, during nearly a hundred years, had interrupted the 
navigation of the Adriatic. Towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, a horde of Dalmatians, f fiying f^om 
either the tyranny or the justice of their rulers, or seeking 
shelter from continued Turkish invasions, found a secure 
«sylum in the strong country bordering upon the coast near 
Spalatro ; and finally established themselves in the town 
of Segna, under the protection of Austriaf on condition of 
acting as an advanced guard against the sultan. * Segna, 
placed in the recess of the Bay of Qtiamero, is covered on 
the land side by a barrier of uncleared forests and moun- 
tains, traversed by rare %fii\ perplexed defiles ; affording at 

* Maurocenws, lib. xvlii. p. 420. Winwood's Memorials, vol. Jii. p. 77. 

, t The Uskdks were originally Bufgars or Volokhs, who bad become 
Rclavonians on the subjugation of their country by the Oreek» in 1019. 
They Arat settled in Clissa, then removed to Zara, and finally to Segna. 

—See concerning them more largely in Von Engel, Genchichle dee Un- 
crinchen Reieha und seinor Nebenl&nder, U. 188 ; and Adelime, Blithii- 
dats^iLMS. 
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eveiy step fit ambush for banditti, and at the same time 
being altogether impracticable for a regular armed force. 
Onvthe coast, numerous intricate channds among reefis and 
islets, and a storm^r and shallot sea, rendered the town 
inaccessible unless to boats of the lightest burden. It was 
believed, to6, that at any time by Tiffhting a fire in one partic- 
ular cave, an offshore gale might be raised under which no 
vessel could live. The earth, said the credulous savages, 
heated and irritated in her veins by combustioik, speaks her 
rage and agony in a hunjcane.* The site, to use the 
metaphor of Nani, is framed for the grave of sailors, and 
the cradle of robbers, t 

It is easily to be imagined how this lawless and ferocious 
band of exiles, accustomed to arms, sepawted from all ties 
of kindred &nd of country, and without means of agricul- 
tural employment, became freebooters by choice, if not al- 
together hy necessity ; and the transition by which the 
Uscoccki (so named from the Russian uskakatf to leap into, 
to run away, and signifying ** fugitives") changed fr<»i rob- 
bers to pirates, is not without parallel among the Bucaniers 
of the New World in the following century. Their num- 
bers rapidly increased by the influx of a mixed rabble of 
various countries, Turks, Austrians, Croats, Dalmatians, 
Venetians, and even .English ;t for Segna, on the principle 
ef Romulus, was proclaimed n sanctuary for crime, and 
therefore readily became " the common sewer" of the pro- 
ecribed from all nations. A population thus obtained was 
supported equally afier the Roman manner ; the unhappy 
women whom force had ravished from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts wete' considered the staple of the tribe ;^ and each 
widow, on the loss of her' husband by any -of those count- 
less hazards to which piratical life is exposed, was com- 
pelled to renew' her matrimonial bonds so Ions as she con- 
tinued to afford hope of progeny. So great, however, was 
the devastation resulting from habits in wliich every man's 



' * Hist, dee Uscoques, p, 8, by Amelot de la Hoiissaye, from MinnccL 

t Hint. Veiiet. lib. i. p. 30. 

i Le General demer a fait pendre/ort le^iii4inent ce» iieufAnglois, 
doiu ilyfn a troU qui sent gentiU hnrnmet de queUitf; et vn tmtre fi(» 
/ut despendu »e trouve de Pane dea phu* grandes maisons d^Angleterre. 
— Correspmidance de Leon Bruxlart (the Frencti ambassador at VeiUce). 
Lettre du 14 AsAt 1618. A MS. edited by Darn, lib. xxx. vsl. iv.p. 868. 
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hand wai raised againpt them, that it may be doubted 
whether at any period of their existence the Vscocchi ever 
exceeded one thousand men. The Turks for a lon^ time 
were the greatest sufferers by their outrages, and it was 
idle for the divan to remonstrate with Venice, pillaged al- 
most equally with itself; or with the court of Austria, 
which privately divided the spoil, and i^^hich occasionally 
stifled the murmurs of any more urgent complaint, by des- 
patching a commissaiT to hang up a few miserable wretches, 
perhaps less guilty than their comrades ; or who, even if 
selected from the most desperate and notorious of the band, 
left their bad eminence to be speedily occupied by number- 
less promising aspirants. " God keep you froia the Us- 
coccbi I** became, a proverb at Constantinople, when any one 
wished his friend immuni^ from the worst of evils. 

Whenever the Turks directed an expedition against 
these marauders, Venice also was seen to arm } but it was 
more to protect her own Dalmatic islands from possible in- 
vasion by the Mussuhnans, than to assist in suppressing the 
pirates. Sometimes, indeed, an Uscock vessel would i^trike 
to a Venetian galley, and there. are instances in which 
seventeen and even sixty heads were forwarded to the 
sigtnory, and exhibited to the populace as distinguished tro- 
phies, worthy of bearing part in the sumptuous pageant of 
th$ marriage of the Adriatic. " No one recollected," on 
one of these occasions writes Minucci, Archbishop of Zara, 
who has composed a histoiy of the UscoccM, *< to have seen 
so many heads at a time ; they made a most agreeable spec- 
tacle, and did infinite honour to the conquerors." Irritated' 
by some fresh violence, the VeneUans at length blockaded 

^ the mouth of the Bay of Quamero ; and the pirates, 
1600 ^^^^ inland for sustenance, pillaged, under the 
Austrian standard,' that district of Istria which be- 
longed to the republic. So direct an outrage upon the ter- 
ritory of an ially compelled the Austrian government, if it 
would avoid a war, to measures of unusual severity ; and 
Rabata, a high counsellor of state in Camiola, was deputed 
ifi chastise the offenders to the full satisfaction of Venice. 

Among the chiefs upon whom he first inflicted summary 
punishment, we hear with surprise of a Count of Possidaria, 
who had disgra<5ed his high descent by assuming a command 
^■long these outcasts. Another, rufliai), who attempted de- 
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ftnce, and who was cut to pieces, had recently crowned a 
series of unheard-of cruelties by fastening under hatches 
the crew of a frigate captured from the Count of Zara, and 
then sending them addft. The battlements of Segna were 
studded with the heads of these and other principal male^ 
factors ; most of the remainder were dispersed, and con- 
cealed themselves in the neighbouring fastnesses ; and one 
hundred only of the least guilty were permitted to occupy 
the town. But no sooner were the troops withdrawn under 
whose protection this tardy jastice had been executed, than 
the pirates returned, drunk with fury and thirsting for re- 
venge, massacred Rabata with circumstances of the most 
savage barbarity, and reoccupied Scffna as their own do- 
main. This success, and the impunity with which it wag 
permitted to be enjoyed, naturally increased the daring of 
the Vscoechi, At various times in following years, Uiey 
plundered the Venetian islands off their coast ; captured a 
galley charged with government despatches and a large 
Ifeight of treasure ; made an attempt upon Pola ; and even 
carried off a provveditore^ whom, exhausted by terror and 
fatigue, they transported fVom cave to cave, and from moun- 
tain to mountain, till an Austrian detachment tracked and 
delivered him.* 

It was by no means easy to determine how much of this 
piracy was tolerated, if not favoured, by Austria ; bow much 
was committed in spite of her control. The wives and 
daughters of nobles holding high rank in her court were 
said to be decorated with plundered Venetian jewels, and a 
'misintelligence between the two governments, the necessary 
result of suspicion, wto brought to its height by a greater 

* Among many nickening cirenmstaTices of borror, Fra Fftoio, in bis 
continuation or Minucci'n Jiistorf, mentions one most ludicrous inci- 
dent. A raerchant-vessel, bound for the Lagune, having been captured 
by the U.icocchi, was carriejd to Segna for a division of the spoil ; when, 
to the no small discomfiture of the pirates, it was ft>und to consist chiefly 
of honey, and many cases qf a substance unknown to them, but which, 
from its appearance and sweet taste, they believed to be some species of 
those choice confectionaries for which Venice was celebrated. This 
sweetmeat, accordingly, they devoured most voraciously, both to com- 
pensate their disappointment, and 'also to gratify then: appetite. The 
consternation of the phjrsicians of Segna may be imagined when, upon 
examining the remaining contents of the boxe8,ihey dJiscovered them to 
be — DianjiiL. 
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atrocity than any yet offered to the flag of St. Marie A 
galley, commanded by Cristoforo Veniero, was sur- 

1613 pn^^ <">d <^P^^^ ^7 ^ S'^^^^y ^°P^°' ^^'^ « ^<^ 
the crew, biding made to pass, one by one, from their 

own yessel to the pirates' boats, were massacred in cold 
blood, and their bodies thrown into the sea. The captain 
himself was reserved till they gained land, and then his 
head, having been struck from his body, under the eyes of 
some ladies of rank, his passengers, was placed on the table 
at which his murderers took their repast. During that ao- 
cursed banquet the cannibajs roasted and divided their vic- 
tim's heart ; and dipping sops of bread in his yet warm 
blood, swallowed them with greedy delight. One of their 
superstitions, it appears, encouraged a belief that such gen- 
eral participation in the blood m an ^nemy was a sure 
pledge of mutual fidelity^ dnd that all who shared in this 
mhuman orgy were henceforward linked indissolubly to- 
gether in a common destiny. Having completed Uiese fiend- 
like rites,' they partitioned the booty, and mounted the can- 
non of the prize upon their ramparts. 

I^oud as were the demands for vengeance which intelli-^ 
gence of this most brutal outrage roused in Venice, the* 
seiiate was at the time too much entangled by apprehen- 
sions of an open breach with Spain (in defence of Uie claim 
of their ally, the Duke of Savoy, to the principality of 
Mountferrat) to Act with becoming vigour. To their re- 
monstrances, the Governor of Segna answered by expres- 
sions of empty '.regret, lamenting that which he gently 
termed an aecidexU and a mistake ; and he demurred even, as 
to the restoration of the prize, till heishould receive further 
instructions from his court. In spite of the reluctance o£ 
the signory, negotiations thus contemptuous and unsatis- 
factory terminated, as may be supposed, in positive war ; 
and a contest, ingloribus and injurious to bom parties, en- 
sued between Venice and Austria in Friuli. Its incidents 
are little worth narration,* but one of them is too remark- 
able to be wholly omitted. The republic, more dlarmed at 
the danger impending from Spain than at that which she 
absolutely encounter^ from the enemy against whom she 

* They have been detailed in two books by Faustino Moisesso. Yea, 
4to. 1638. 
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had taken the field, sought and found allies in Holland, the 
state most permanently hostile to the court of Madrid. In 
consequence of a treaty with that power, four thousand here- 
tic troops engaged in the Venetian service, under Count 
John of Nassau, landed on the PiazzettOf and, with the 
concurrence of its rulers, during many days held military 
possession of their otherwise impregnahle capital. But fox 
the fidelity of her new fiiends, 'N^nice, from that hour, 
might have sunk into a dependence of the United Prov- 
inces ; and such in all human transactions is the occasional 
folly of the wise, that the most subtle, the most sagacious, 
the most wary, and the most enduring polity which has been 
known among mankind, might have sealed her ovm de- 
struction, by an act of almost judicial Uindness, two centu- 
ries before that epoch which afterward proved to be her ful- 
lness of time ! 

The despatch of that Dutch force to the seat of war, the 
consequent apprehension of losing Gradisea, one of the 
strongest Austrian frontier towns, which the Venetians 
had long- besieged, and the ambitious views which the 
Archduke Ferdinand, already possessed of the crown of 
Bohemia, was directing upon that of the empire, inclined 
him to terminate a quarrel which, daring, three years, had 
wasted his resources without a chance of benefit. France, 
by her mediation, first adjusted the dispute between Spain 
and the Duke of Savoy, tb whom the signory had fur- 
nished both troops ftnd subsidies ; and she then recon- 
ciled Venice with Austria, by a treaty ratified at 
Madrid ; the most important terms of which stipn- 1 61 7.' 
latedthe final disperaon of the Uscocekij and the 
destruction of thdr flotilla. Thus terminated the existence 
of a horde of pirates which could have been protracted so 
long only by the duplicity of Attstiia ; and which had cost 
Venice, during the last thirty yeaors, — ^in hep ow» commercial 
losses, in indemnities paid to the Turks for depredations in 
the gulf which she aflfected to protect, and lastly, in ex- 
penses of actual war, — ^no less than twenty millions of gold. 
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* CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM ▲. D. 1618 TO A. D. 1669. 

Conspiracy of 1618~Sentenoe of Fosearini— Attack upon tbe ConncH 
of Ten— Venetian Manners— War of Caodia. 



BOGES. 

A. D.. ^ . 

1618. XCV. NiCOLO DONATO. 

xcvi. Antonio Priuli. 

1623. xcvii. Francebico Contarini. 

J625. xcvni. Giovanni Cornaro. 

1630, xcix. NicoLO Contarini. 

1632. c. Francesco Erizzo. 

1645. CI. Francesco Molino, 

1655. on.. Carlo Contarini. ' 

1656. cnit Francesco Cornaro. 
•*> ■ civ. Bertuccio Valiero. 

1657. cv. Giovanni Pezaro. 

1660. CVI. DoMINICO C0NTA£INI. 



Sir Henry Wotton*, mrho, notwithstanding his recent 
differences with the senate^ still remained as English ambas- 
sador at Venice^ has left an account of the. elections of two 
successive doges, NfcoLO Donato and Antonio Psiuu, . 
which occurred in 1618,' within a month of each other :' and 
from his details it appears, that in' spite of the ccmipiicated 
intermixture of repeated ballotings and scrutinies not less 
intrigue was employed in the disposal of the beretta than in 
that of the triple crown. In hia dedicatory epistle,'"' Wottoa 
writes also as follows, on the 25th of May, relative to 
1618 ^^^ detection of a great conspiracy which at that tiine 
* was bruited abroad. " The whole town is here at 
present in horror and confusion upon the discovering of a 

* To a discourse entitled 7%e Election of the New Duke of Veniee 
after ihe Death ^ Giovatmi Bemba. 
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* To whomi8atUibm«d the aathorsbip of th9 celebrated anonymow 
Cnct Squiuinio deUa labertH Veneta ; (he first edition of which, with 
the exception of very few copies (one of whieh is now in the British 
Moseom), was destroyed by order of the signory. It became so scarce 
In conaeqseoce, that seventy years afterwani, when reprinted in Italian^ 
the text was borrowed by retranslation flrom a French Terslon by Aa»- . 
lot de la Honssaye. Accident has thrown into our po«MMdoa a MB., 
lUrly tvanscribed, of the first edition. 
Vol. II Z 
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im\ ^d fealftd contpiracy of the French against this state ; 
whereof no less than thirty have already suffered very con- 
dign punishment, between men strangled in prison, drowned 
in the sitonce of the night, and hanged in public view ; and 
yet the bottom is inyisible.*' 

Howeyermeager may be this notice of all event perhaps 
more £aaniliarly £u>wu by name to English readers than any 
other in the history of Venice, there are venr few authentic 
naiticulars which can be added to Wotton's brief statement. 
Muxfttori indeed has scarcely exaggerated the obscurity in 
which this incident is enveloped when he affirms that only 
one fact illuminates its darkness ; namely, that several hun« 
dred French and Spaniards engaged in the service of the 
republic were arrested and put to death. The researches 
of Coi^te Dani have brought to light some hitherto un- 
known contemporaary documents ; but even the inexhausti- 
Ue diligence of that most laborious, accurate, and valuable 
writer has been baffled in the hope of obtaining certainty as 
its reward ; and he has been compelled to content himself 
with the addition of one hypothesis more to those already 
]iropoBed in explanation of this mystery. 

All that can be positively affirmed is, that during the 
vummer of 1617, Jacques Pierre, a Nonnan by birth, whose -> 

youth had been spent in piratical enterprises in the Levan- ^ 

tine seas, from which he had acquired no inconsiderable /> 

celebrity, fled from, the service of the Spanish Duke d'Os- 
«una, Viceroy of Naples ; and having ofiered himself at 
the arsenal of Venice, was enga^d there in a subordinate 
office. Not many days after his arrival in the Lagwne^ 
Pierre denounced to the inquisitors of state a conspiracy, ^ 

projected) as he said, by the Duke d'Ossuna, and favoured f . 

by Don Alfonso della Oueva, Marquis de Bedemar,* at that » 
time resident ambassador from Spain. The oricinal minutes "* 

of Pierre's disclosures, written in French, s^exist among 
the correspondence of M. Leon Bruslart, the contemporazy 
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ambasrador ftom the court of France to the r^puhlie ;* and 
they were translated into Italian, with wmch language 
Pierre waa but imperfectly acquainted, by hia friend Renault, 
in order that they might be presented to the Inquisitors. In 
this plot Pierre avowed himself to be chief agent ; his pre- 
tended abandonment of the Duke d'Ossuna ftuming one 
part of the stratagem : and he added that his commission 
enjoined him to seduce the Dutch troops employed in the 
late war, who still remafaied in Venice and its neighboox- 
hood ; to fire the city ; to seize and massacre the nobles ,* to 
overthrow the existing government ; and ultimately to trans- 
fer the state to the Spanish crown. The sele immediate 
step taken by the inqmsitors in consequence of these reve* 
lations was the secret execution of Spinosa, a Neapolitan, 
whom Pierre described as an emissary of the Duke d'Os- 
auna; and whom he appears to have regarded with jealousy 
as a spy upon his own conduct. For the rest, the magis- 
trates contented themselves, as it seems, by awaiting the 
maturity of the plot with silent vigilance. Ten months 
elapsed, during which Pierre communicated on the one 
hand with the Duke d'Ossuna, unsuspicious -of his trea- 
cheiy, and on the other with the inquintors ; till 
liyg at the expiration of that term he was s^:^ by an 
* order of the Ten, while employed on his^'duties 
with the fleet, and drowned without the grant of sufficient 
delay even for previous religious confession. More, perhaps 
many more, than three hundred French and Spaniards en- 
gaged in various naval and military capacities were at the 
same time delivered to the executioner : and Renault, after 
undergoing numerous interrogatories, and being |»laced 
seven times on the cord, was hanged by one foot on a gib-' 
bet on the Piaazetta^ which day after day presented sinular 
exhibitions of horror. 

This evidence of Pierre remained at the time concealed 
in the bosoms of the inquisitors to whom it had been de- 
livered ; and no official declarations satisfied public curiosity 
as to the cause of the sanguinary executions which de- 
formed the capital. A rumor indeed spread itself abroad, 

* Tbese papors, according to a despatch of M. Leon BrtnlBt, diAed 
lOtli Jnly, 1618, tmi ettei trouvi* dedans un eqffi^e de Jacques Pierre ; 
aad thus came into his hands. It to strange that they escaped the vigi- 
lance or the inquisition of state. 
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madf although not traced to any certain authority, wi^ imi- 
▼entally creSted, that a great peril had been escaped ; that 
Venice had trembled on the very brink of deatmction ; and 
that the Spaniards had meditated her ruin. Popular fiuy ^ 

was aocordingly directed against the Marquis de Bedemar ; 
and so fierce were the menaces of summary yengeance» that 
the ambassador was forced to protest his innocence before ^ 

the CoUegiOf more in the spirit of one deprecating punish- 
ment than defying accusation. He then earnestly solicited 
protection against the rabble surrounding his palace ; for 
*' God knows," affirmed his pale and af&i^hted secretary 
more than once, " the danger of our residence is great !" The 
▼ice-doge, who during the interregnum between the death 
of one chief magistrate and the election of another, presided 
over the CdUgio^ replied vaguely, coldly, and formally ; and, 
the application having been renewed without any more 
favourable result, Bedemar, justly apprehensive for his 
safety, seized a pretext of withdrawing till a successor to 
his .embassy was appointed. Meantime, considerable 
doubts were entertained, not only bf the resident foreign -* 

ministers^— especially by that of France, better informed 
than his brethren through the possession of Pierre^s 
minutes,— but by the Venetian senators themselves also, 
whether any conspiracy whatever had really existed- J 

Nevertheless, in spite of these misgivings not obscurely ^ 

expressed, it was not till the expiration of five months -* 

that the Ten presented a report to the senate, de? ^^ ^^' 
tailing the inmrmation which they had received, and the 
views upon which they had acted. That report, however, 
is so manifestly contradicted in many very important in* 
stances by Piene*s depositions, that it must be considered jbm ^ 

dravni up and garbled solely with the intention of making 
a^ase; and therefore as revealing only so much truth, 
dashed and brewed with a huge proportion of falsehood, as 
it suited the interests of the magistrates to exhibit to public 
view. All mention of the denouncements of Pierre durinff 
the long period of ten months is carefully suppressed, ana 
yet no fact in history is more distinctly proved than tluit be 
did so communicate. The first intimation of the plot is |. 

there faid to have been given but a few days before it was 
to have been executed, l^two Frenchmen, Montcassin and 

Balthazair Juven, whom rierre had endeavoured to seduce 

<• 
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'* Look at these Venetians," laid the ^V^^g consjiinitor 
one day to his apparent proselytes, '^tKey a&ct to chain 
the lion ; but the lion sometimes devoun his master, es- 
pecially when that master uses him ill." According to 
their further evidence, some troops despatched by the Dnke 
d'Ossuna were to land by niffht on the PiaxzeUOy and ti^ 
occupy all the strongholds of the city ; numerous treason- 
able agents already within the walls were to master the 
depots of arms ; and fire, rapine, and massacre were to 
bring the enterprise to consummation. 

The papers above mentioned, together with a few letters 
from the doge to the Venetian ambassador at Milan, and 
one or two other not very important documents cfmtained 
in the archives of Venice, all printed by Comte- IHmi, are 
the sole authentic vouchers for this conspiracy now knoWn 
to exist ; and it must be confessed that they are insufficient 
for its elucidation. The Abb^ St. Real, who ibr a l<mg 
time was esteemed the chief historian of this dark transao* 
tion, is an agreeable and attractive writer ; but since he 
was unacquainted wilh the report of the Ten, since he 
does not cite the correspondence of the French ambassador 
containing Pierre's depositions, and, since he frequently 
varies from a MS. which he does, cite. The huerrogO' 
lories of the Aeciued,* a MS. indeed, which, even when 
quoted faithfully, is oiften contradicted by the few established 
facts, and by numerous well-known usages of the Venetian 
government, tittle faith eah be attach^ to his narrative, 
ft was his opinion, and it has been that which has most 

generally prevailed^ that the Duke d^Ossuna, the Marquis 
e Bedemar, and Don Pedro di Toledo, Governor of Milan, 
mutually concerted a plan for the destruction of Venice, 
the chief execution of which was intrusted to Pietre and 
Renault : and that, on the very eve of its explosion, Jaffier, 
one of their band, touched by the magnificence of the es- 
pousals of the Adriatic which he had juist witnessed, was 
shaken from Yaa sterii purpose, and revealed the conspiracy. 
In order to overthrow the latter part of this hypothesis, it 
maybe sufficient to state- that the first! executions took 
{dace on the 14th of May, 1618, and thjtt it wite not till the 

* ▲ translation of this document is given by Darn : the original Italian 
may be foond in tbe " Meraorie recondite" of Vittorlo Sirl, L 407. 
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Mh of that month that the feait of Asconmon and Hf gor- 
geous ceremonies occurred in the same year. 

Comte Dam, on the other hand, first explains, a design 
which it is notorious was entertained by the thike d'Ossuna * 

to convert his viceroyalty of Naples into a kingdom, the 
crown of which, wrested from Spain, should be placed on 
his own head. And hence he establishes the impossibility ^ 

that d'Ossuna should at the same moment be plotting Hie 
overthrow of Venice ; that power whose assistance, or at 
least whose connivance, was one of the weapons most ne- 
cessary for his success. On these grounds, Comte Daru 
contends that the duke maintained a secret understanding 
both with the signory and the court of France ; that, refining 
on political duplicity, he deceived Pierre by really instruct- 
ing him to gain over the Dutch troops quartered in the 
JjOLgu/M ; not, however, as lus emissary supposed, to be em* 
ployed ultimately for the seizure of Venice, but in truth for 
that of Naples ; that Pierre's courage was not proof against 
the dangers with which his apparently most haziurdous 
commission beset him ; and that accordingly he betrayed 
his employer, and revealed to the inquisitors a plot wluoh 
they well knew to be feigned ; and, lastly, that when the ;^ 

ambitious plans of Ossuna, partially discovered before , 

their time by the Spanish government, might have com- ! 

promised Venice also if they had been fully elucidated ; in ^ 

order to blot out each syllable of evidence which could bear, 
even indirectly, upon the transaction, so far as she wlw 
concerned, it was thought expedient to remove every indi- 
vidual who had been even unwittingly connected with it. 
So fully was this abominable wickedness perpetrated, that ^ 

both the accused and the accusers, the decnvers and the 
deceived, those either faithless or faiUifiil to theit treason, 
the tools who either adhered to or who betrayed d'Ossuna* 
who sought to destroy or to preserve Venice, were alike 
enveloped in one common fate, and silenced in the same 
sure keeping of the grave. Some few, respecting whose 
degree of participation a slight doUbt arose, were strangled, 
on the avowed principle tlutt ail must be put to death who 
were In any way implicated; others were drowned by -^ 

night, in order that their execution might fnaie no noise.* 

* LftDrent Brnlard, oonoerning whose ftte much diseoMon arose, was 
stnmfled par bsanooup de eonsld^Tations ec par une suit du parti qn'oo ^ 
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M<mca8sin, on# of the aToHed informeTB, was pensioned, 
spirited away to Cjpnis, and there despatched in a drunken 
^ qaarrel ; and if it be asserted that his companion Balthazar 

I - . T^? ^^ permitted to survive, ft is because h» is die aeigf^ 

individual concerning whose final destiny we cannot pro- 
iiounce,;jvith certainty.* 
■ ^^j wie personage who holds an important station in St. 

jpfMrs romance, and yet more so in Otway's coarse and 
^ , ^gisterous tragedjr, which, by dint of some powerful coup* 

dt tfUdiret ftiU maintains possession of the English stage, 
we have hitherto mentioned but the name ; and, in &ct, 
even for that name we are indebted only to the more than 
' suspected summary of the Interrogatories of the Accused, 

Antoine Jaffier, a French caplain, is there made chief evi- 
dence against Pierre and Renault, who are employed by 
f d'Ossuna, as he vaguely states, to surprise some maxitime 

place belonging to the republic. This informer was re- 
warded with four thousand sequins, and instructed forth- 
with to quit the Venetian territories ; but having, while at 
^ Brescia, renewed communications i^th suspected persons, 

^ he was brought l>ack to the La^tne and drowned. The 

I minute particularities of Jaffier's depositions, and the motive 

. which prompted him to offer them (the latter, as we have 

I already shown, resfjag on a gross anachronism), are, we 

I beheve, pure inventions? by St. Real ; i^id Otway has used 

a poet's license to palliate still further deviations firom au- 
' thentic hist<Hj. Under his hands, Pierre--^whom all ac- 

counts conspire in representing to us as a foreign, vulgar, 
-and mercenary bravo, equally false to every party, and 
f frrghtened into confession— is transformed into a Venetian 

patriot, the proud champion of his country's liberty ; who 
declaims in good set, round, customary terms against 
slavery and oppression ; and who, in ttie end, escapes a 
mode of execution unknown to Venice, by persuading the 

!JSil?'^® "If "^ ' "*S!f *®'*" <*««« <!«» **»»«»* impUquia dans oetle 
fj«.f ■ ^® brothere Desbouleaux Tvere drowned by night in the 
«S tf .P^"^®'. P?«L"* ^^^ ^bruiter I'affiiife ; and the instnxcUons 
IS: •*V"^« ■^mlral who wa« to drown Pierre were, to ftilfll his oomrais^ 
S2l S?® ^f ^^^ ^ '*"** poBsibto. Accordingly that roffian and 
J^L'S ?^ .' accomplices were drowned at once sans bruit.— Inleiw 

5 i?4 u**? Accusis, translated by Darn, vol. viil. « x. 
A^ t J^, wlieved-that Balthazar Juven, and a relation of the Maieobal 
^Lesdiguieres, Who is stated IS have escaped puuishment, an one 
*n(i ue same person. <- <- r . 
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' lUend who has hetray^ laA, and whom he has oonm- 
quently renounced, to stab him to the heait, in tfeder ** to 
preserve his memory." The weak, whining, vadllating, 
.•uxorioas Jbiffier^ by turns a cut-throat and a kins*s-evidenco ; 
now pawning, now fondling, and now menacuig with has 
dagger an imaginary wife ; first placing his comrade's life 
in jeopardy, then begging it against £s will, and finally 
taking it with his own hand, is a yet more unhappy cveation 
of wayward fancy ; and it is only in the names of the con- 
spirators, in the introduction of an Englishman,, £tiot 
<whom he has brought nearer yemacular spelling than he 
found him, — ^Haillot),* and in the character of Rainanlt, that 
Otway is borne out by authority. The last-mentioned 
person is described by the French ambassador as a sot, a 
gambler, and a sharper, whose rogueries are well known to 
all the world ; in a woii^ therefore, as a fit leader of a rero- 
lutionaiy crew, wrought up, ** without the least remorse, 
with fire and sword to exterminate" aU who bore the stamp 
of nobility ; and not as the most fitting depository in which 
Belvidera's honpur might be lodged as a security for that 
of her irresolute husband. 

WhateVer hypothesis may he adopted, be this conspiracy 
true or false, there is no bloodier, probably no blacker page 
in history than that which records its development. Were 
it not for the immeasurable weight of guilt which must 
. press upon the memory of the rulers of Venice if we sup- 
pose the plot to have been altogether fictitious, we should 
assuredly admit that the evidence greatly, pteponderates in 
favour of that assertion. But respect for human natiuw 
compels us to hesitate in admitting a charge so monstrous. 
Five months after the commencement of tlto executions 
either a taidy gratitude or a pro&ne mockery was offered 
to Heaven ; and the doge and nobles returned thanks for > 
their great deliverance by a solemn service at St. Mark's. 

In the dearth of matters of external interest, our atten- 
tion is forcibly attracted to an i^tempt made by the Great 
Council, a few years after this conspiracy, to abridge the 
formidable authority of the Ten. That tribunal, long 
odious to the majority of nobles who cowered under its 

« Nani, lU. p. 160 Bs was to have ooinmsiidedtlie naval part of tbe 
snteipiiw.' 
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despotisni, had greatly lessened the presijg'e of infallifallitjr 
to which it was mainly indebted for support, by the dis- 
covery of a most painfol and irreparable error in one of its 
jud^ents. The encouragement of secret denunciations 
manifestly gives room for the exercise of most of the evil 
passions of our nature ; and the Hans* mMtJu under the ar- 
cade at the sununit of the Giant's Stairs, which gaped 
widely to receive anonymous charges, were no doubt far 
more often employed as vehicles of -^private malice than of 
zeal for the public welfare. To that baneful mode of di»> 
covering offences the constitution of the Ten added a sys- 
tem of esfumage unparalleled in fraudulence and mys- 
tery ; and the trade of informers had beccmie equally gain- 
ful, and their number equally great, with that of their de- 
testable predecessors, the ddatoret of imperial Rome. It 
was easy for those 'hired trackers of cnme, by banding 
together, to partition among themselves the separate diar- 
acters of witnesses and of accusers ; and no innocence 
could hope to escape the insidious chase if the cry were 
once up and the blood-hounds were slipped upon itti foot-- 
ing. In 1662, Antonio Foscarini, a Cavalieret* and a 
senator, who had once filled the honourable office of am- 
bassador to the court of France, and who appears also to 
have been intimatehr J^own to our own James I., was de- 
nounced to the inquisHors by two professed spies of mean 
condition and nearly connected with each other. He was 
acciised of frequenting the Spanish minister's palace by 
night and in disguise ; and the recent occurrences havingr 

* rendered the envoy of that cabinet more obnoxious than 
any other to public jealousy,, the charge, which if estab- 
lished would lead to no less than capital punishment, was 
greedily entertained. The stipulated reward was paid, the 

* secretaiy of the ambajuador was named as furnishing the 
information, and the inquisitor, without requiring the tes- 
timony of that principal and most important evidence, ar- 
irested Foscarini.' After a few private interrogatories, in 
which the single denial of the unhappy prisoner availed 
nothing against two conccmring witnesses, he was strangled 

* The title of CaodUert was asasny flven to a o(A»Ie on his return 
ftom an embassy .—Nani, lib. x. p. 501. He woie a goldsn star embroi- 
dered on bis fobe. 
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in hif cell ; and on the next day his body was suspended 
by one \es from a gallows m the Piazzetta from dawn till 
sonset. Whether as an additional mark of ignominy, or as 
an act of grace in order that he might be less easily recog- 
nised, his features were previously disfigured by being 
braised on the pavement. 

Success in this first villanous attempt increased the 
daring and the avidity of the informers, and a second noble 
was soon afterward accused of a similar crime. One of 
the inquisitors, however, more prudent or less obdurate 
than his coadjutors, now insisted on the examination of the 
Spanish secretary, who peremptorily disavowed all know- 
ledge either of the spies or of the denounced senator. 
The conviction and condemnation of the informers which 
followed were soon publicly known ; and the family of the 
murdered Foscarini, still bitterly smarting under the dis- 
grace which not only affected the memory of the dead^ 
but, according to the rigorous law of Venice, prevented hia 
survivinfir kindred also from advancement in the state, peti- 
tioned that the criminals might be examined once more 
touching their deceased relative. It little accorded how- 
ever with the policy of the Ten to run the hazard of reveal- 
ing their inc^acity by revising a former sentence ; and the 
application was refused under a pretext that the false witp 
nesses, being already convicted, were legally incompetent 
to give eviderice. Nevertheless, before the execution of 
the malefectors ample and satisfactory confession was ob- 
tained from them throuffh a priest, and was published by 
the injured family ; so that the Ten, no longer able to re->.> 
sist their just importunity, issoed a solemn exculpatory 
decree nearly nine months after the punishmvit of Fosca- 
rini, declaring that his innocence had been revealed by 
Divine Providence miraculously and through methods un- 
imaginable by human wisdom. It might nave been more 
accordant with truth if they had admitted with Bartolo, — 
a distinguished civilian, who earned in his own times the 
honourable titles of *' The Star and Luminary of Law, and 
the Lantern of Equity," and who was intimately acquainted 
with Venetian junsprudence,* — that the decisions^ their 

* JudiHa Vmetorum inter camu farhato$ reputanda. We have 
Dhiefly fUlowfld Bk Henry Wetton io the sad story of Foscarini. Ho 
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■ 
tribanals were to be Teckoned " among the aocidents of for* 
tune." 

The sagacity of Wottcn foresaw the resales of this fatal 
expostnre: *< Sorely," he says, '*m three hundred and 
twelve yean that^ the Decemvirai Tribnnal hath stood, 
there was never cast upon it a greater blemish, which is 
likely to breed no good consequence upon the whole." A 
private quarrel which agitata the capital a few years af- 
terwafd contributed to realise this anticipation. 
16^ The fiunily of Giovanni Cornavo, who then occupied 
^^* the throne, had long cherished an hereditaTy feud 
against that of Zeno ; the head of which noble house, 
Renieri, happened to fill the high office of one of the chiefis 
of the Ten. Using the privileges of that great authority 
for the gratification of private resentment, Zeno in num- 
berless instances ojSeied vexatious opposition to the doge, — 
seeking to deprive one of his sons of the enjoyment of the 
purple which he had just received from the Vatican, and 
to exclude another from his seat in the Great Council. In 
the former attempt he fafled ; foi^ although the law forbade 
the acceptance from Rome of a hvMpM by any son of a 
reigning doge,> the cardinal's hat did not appear to be in- 
cluded under that designation : but admittance to the coun- 
cil had been provided for no more than twp sons of the 
prince, and Giorgio, tWrefore, as the third, was C(»npelled 
to abandon a privilege afiforded him only by courtesy. 
Fired with indignation at this affiront, the hot-blooded youth 
waylaid Zeno with bravoes as he quitted the council-cham- 
ber of the Ten at night,* and left him for dead under their 



IirofesMS to have made ** research of the w^ole jiroceeding, that his 
luajesty, to whom he (Foscarini) was eo well known, may have a more 
due. information of thia rare and imAmiinate acample." It has beM 
aaid that the aentenceof thia miserable vietim either of haste or of 
malice was a Tolonlary error,— hia crime being too great popularity ; 
aod WottoQ certainly apeaka of some probable ** mixture of private pas- 
sion.** Vittorip Siri, upon whose single authority we iriiould by no 
means rely, wHtes disparagingly of I^Mcarini's character; and adds, 
that hia fate might have easily been anticipated (3/em. rectmd. v. 380). 
Even to that statement also Wotton is not altogether opposed ; *' perhaps 
some ligh| humbur to which the party was subject, together with t^ 
tttot of his former imprisonment (an alluaion which we are unable to 
explain), might precipitate the credulity of his judges.**— lt«/«^. Wotton^ 
p. 310. 

* The ColUgio and the Tea hiM their sittings at all hours IndiseriBBi- 
jtttely, as eeeasion raqoired. In the Grand Council the introdnctioo of 
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■tilettoe9* The wounded man however recovered, the at- 
tempted aBtfassination was traced to its contriver, and his 
pumshment was exile for life and the forfeiture of all privi- 
leges of nobility, — an inscription also, perpetuating the 
memory of his crime, was fixed on the spot of its commis- 
sion. Not content with this signal triumph, Zeno persisted 
in displaying yet more than- rormer virulence towards his 
rivals ; imd ne inveighed even against a humane provision 
of the senate, permitting the doge to issue the decree which 
banished his son unaccompani^ by the usual formality of 
his own superscription. Angry harangues in the CoUegio- 
and in the council won partisans to either side, and the 
w|ioIe body of patricians arrayed themselves in one or other 
of the factions ; and in the end, when Zeno prepared to 
submit a revision of the ducal oath to the Great Council, 
and the Ten forbade the attempt, he disobeyed their in- 
junction, provoked a tumultuous debate, af which many of 
the. nobles attended with arms,* and so far interrupted by 
frequent and irregular clamours a temperate explanation 
which the doge was offering, that it became necessary to 
adjourn the sitting. The inquisitors visited this unwonted 
scandal with proportionate severity, and Zeno, wha had 
once before been banished, was condemned to a second 
exile. 

As the next stated season for the lenewal of the Ten 
approached, this fresh undue exercise of power, as it was 
termed, was bitteriy remembered by Zeno's numerous 
friends ; and on proceeding to ballot not one of the candi- 
dates proposed obtained simicient votes to render his elec- 
tion legal. The Ten were thus virtually extingnished. 
But so violent a change in their constitution justly alarmed 
those who understood and appreciated the in^nite value of 
stability in government, who deprecated any reform, even 
of abuses, unless it were gradually introduced, and who 
foresaw in this first specious amendment a dreary per- 
spective of boundless future revolutions.! By the exertions 

lights was forbidden, so dnttibe sittings of tliat body always terminated 
with sonaet. 

* In general no penoa was allowed to enter the eouncil-ehamber with 
any weapra ; bat acyoining it was a well-stored annonry which the no* 
Mes might employ in case of necessity. 

t"l>a* piQ provetti Cittadini S* appNBdevano i dannldellanovitAseiii- 
' pregiaditiale, quando sotto tltolo di Hiforma la mntatioiis s^ li^ 
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of this - lesf eztieme party a' committee was appointed to 
review the functions of the obnoxious tribunal ; and when 
they recommended that the Ten should no longer be per- 
mitted to interfere with the decrees of the Great Council* 
they at the same time declared that it was imperatively 
necessary for the safety ef a state governed hy an aristoc- 
racy, that some one supreme power should control the 
otherwise excessive license of its numerous rulers, and 
that the Council of Ten performed that duty most satis- 
factorily. Such a report was little calculated to satisfy a 
body already encouraging hopes that a tribunal which had 
long and heavily pressed upon their order was abou^ to be 
abolished for ever, and stonny debates accordingly ensued. 
On the first day the council adjourned without coming to a 
decision ; on the second, a vehement invective by a popular 
orator so far carried away the hearers that an annulment 
of Zeno's sentence was proposed by acclamation, and car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. The reconmiendation 
of the committee would afterward have inevitably been 
rejected but for the calm eloquence of Batista Nani, still 
preserved to us in the pages of his nephew and namesake 
the 'historian. Never was a greater triumph won over 
personal feeling and private inclination than that which 
Pf ani here achieved. When he sat down, the resolutions 
of the committee were accepted and coiSfirmed, their advo- 
cate himself was elected a chief of fhe Ten, and in the in- 
strument which registered this dignity especially honourable 
motion was intrmluced of the great service which he had 
rendered to his country by preserving her from anarchy. 
Not lonff afterward sj^o, so fi» as the patricians were 
concerns, the power of ^he Ten was increased ; and in 
all criminal cases the members of the Grand Council were 
subjected to the cognizance of the smaller tribunal, instead 
of being, as hitherto, amenable, in common vrith the rest of 
their rallow-citizens, to the jurisdiction of the Forty. 
Grievous indeed was the yoke which the nobles thus con- 
sented to retain; but upon submission to that yoke de- 
pended the whole framework which bound together their 
sovereignty. The love of power prevailed, and they were 

trade ; tjurlo peasintQ, cbe te non s* estingue da prima, gvasta presto e 
CorrodQ i m^glio assodati Govemi.''— iVaniV vii. p. 400. 
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eoDtent to purchase entke despotism over others by the 
partial surrender of their own fireedom. 

Of the state of Venetian manners abimt the period to 
which we are now advancing, a few lively particulars have 
been transmitted to us by one of the most accomplished 
and observant of contempovary English travellers. Evelyn 
arrived dt Venice in 1645, in sufficient time to witness the 
pomp of the marriage of the Adriatic : the gondolaf ap- 
peared to him as so many water-coaches^;* the CanaU 
Grande, from the throng ^f nobles who took the air upon 
it, as resembling Hyde Park : the Exchange {U fabbriche 
vecokie di Rialto) ^' as nothing io magnificent as our own ;** 
but df the street which 1^ from it to St. Mark's he 
speaks with rapture. ** Hence I passed through the Mer^ 
eeria, one of the most delicious streets in the world for the 
sweetnesse of it, and is all the way on both sides tapistred, 
as it were, with ploth of gold, rich damasks and other silks, 
which the shops expose and hang before their houses from 
the first floore, and with, that variety that, for neere halfe 
the yeare spent chiefly in this citty, I hardly remember to 
have scene the same piece' twipe exposed ; to this add the 
perfumes, apothecaries' shops, and innumeraUe cages of 
nightingales which they keepe, that entertaine you with 
their melody from shop to shop, so that shutting your eyes 
you would imagine yourselfe in the eou«tiy, when indeede 
you are in the middle of the sefla. - It is almost as silent 
as the middle of a field, there being neither rattling of 
coaches nor trampling of horses. "This streete,. paved with 
brick, and exceedingly cleane, brought us through an arcl^ 
into the famous piazza of St. Marc."t - 

Evelyn's attention, however, appears to have been chiefly 
attracted by the singularity of costume. ^ It was now As- 
cension .weeke, and the greate^ mart or (aire of the whole 
yeare was kept, every b^y at liberty and jolUe. The no- 
blemen stalking with their ladies on choppines ; these are 

* Evdyn some years afterward likewise, in 1668, 'speaks of 'gondolas 
with no great respect : **! saw the rieh goqdula sent to his miyeety by 
the state of* Venice, but it was not comparable for swinnees to our 
common wherries, though rowed by Venetians." — Memoirs, ii. 191. Co- 
ryat (Crudities, 160) has given a bad character of the gondoliers plying at 
the Rialto. A pleasant description of the modem gondola may be foand 
in Mr. Rose's Letters^ i. 372. 

t Memoirs, ii. 313. 
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high-heeled shoes, particalarly affected by, these pioode 
dames, or, as some say, invented to keepe them at home» 
it being yeiy difficult to walke with them ; whence one 
being asked how he liked the Venetian dames, replied, they 
were mezzo earner mezzo ligrtOj half-desli, haIf*-wood, and 
he would have none of them. The truth is, their garb is 
very odd, as seeming aiiwayes in masquerade ; their other 
habits also totally dSferent from all n^ions. They weare 
very lon^ crisped Jiaire, of severall strakes and Colours, 
which they make so by a wash, dischevelling it on the brims 
of a broade hat that has no crowne, but an hole to put out- 
their heads by ; they drie them ^n the sunn as one may see 
them at their windows.* In their tire -they set silk flowen 
imd sparkling stones, their petieoates coming from their 
very arme^pits, so that they are neere three-quarters and an 
half apron ; their sleeves are made exceedingly wide, under 
which their shift sleeves as wide, and commonly tucked up 
to the shoulder, shewing their naked aipies thorough falae 
sleeves of tiffany, girt with a bracelet or two^ with ki^ots 
of points richly tagged about their shouldiers and other 
places of their body, which. they usually cover with a kind 
of yellow vaile of lawn very transparent. Thus attired^ 
they set their hands on the heads of two matron-like ser- 
vants or old women, to support them, who are tnumbling 
their beades. *Tis ridiculous to see . how these ladies crawie 
in and out of their gondolas by reason of their ekoppineSf 
and what dwar& they appeare when taken down from their 
wooden scaffolds; 'of these I saw thirty near together, 
stalking halfe as high againe as the rest of the world ; for 
courtezans or the citizens ^may not weare chopping, but 
cover their bodies and faces with a vaile of a certaine glitter- 
ing taffeta^ or lustrde, out of which they now and then dait 
a glaunceof their eye, the whole face being otherwise en- 
tirely hid with it : nor may the coounon misses take this 
habit, but go abroiul bare£Eu:'d. To the comers of these 
virgin-vailes hang broad but flat tossells of curious Point 
de V enize. The married women go in black vailes. The 
Nobility weare the same colour, but of fine cloth Jin'd with 
taffeta in summer, with fiir of the bellies of squirrels in the 

* At the close of this chapter will be found a cat fhiin Titian, r c p re se n l- 
ing a Ven^an laiy under this operation— in one comer stand her chop' 
finti. 
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winter, which all put on at a cerCatne day, gilt with a girdl« 
emboss'd with silver ; the vest not much different from what 
oar Bachelors of Arts weare in Oxford, with a hood of 
eloth made like « sack cast over their left shoulder, and a 
round cloth black cap fring^'d with wool, which is not so 
comely ; they also weaie their collar open, to shew the dia«. 
mcmd button of the 8to<^ of their shirt. I have never seene 
pearle for colour and bisnesse comparable to what the ladys 
weare, most of the noble famities being very rich in Jewells, 
especialy pearles, wMch are always left to the son- or brother 
who is destined to marry, which the eldest seldome do. The 
doge's vest is of crimson velvet, the procurator's, dec, of 
dama^ very stately. . Nor was I lesse surprized with the 
strange, variety of the severall nations seen eveiy day in the 
streets and 'piazzas ; Jews, Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Moores, Greeksj Sclavonians,' some ¥rith their targets and 
boucklers, and all in their native fashions, negotiating in 
this* famous emporium, which is always crowded with stran- 
gers."* 

During Evelyn's visit, preparations were making for 
another celebrated war which Venice was about to maintam 
against the Turks ; and, indeed, a voyage which he medi- 
tated to Jerusalem was prevented in consequence of the ship 
already engaged by him being pressed for the carriage of 
stores to Candia, then menaced by invasion. Ibrahim, the 
sultan who at that time.filled the throrte of Constantinople, 
is chiefly known to us.by his weakness and his vices ;t but 
he was governed by an enterprising vizier, Mohammed, 
pacha of Damascus, who eagerly seized an occasion prom- 
ising aggrandizement to the Qttomans at the expense ^ ^^ 
. of Venice. A Turkish vessel, conveying to Mecca jg^' 
one of the sultanas and her scmby Ibrahim,1: named 

* Evelyn, ibid. 321. Coryat speaks similarly of the throng in tU 
Piazza : ** Here you may both see all manner of fashions of atlyre, a«l 
heare all the languages of Christendome, besides those that are spoken by 
ihe barbarous Bthnicke8."—Cn«ii/ic*f 171. .« v _« 

t " Non posaede va alcuna delle doti che passano anch6 tra i Barban per 
necessarie : stolido senza lume, flirioeo senza interralli, con tal mistura 
di crudeliA e di timore, di prodigality e d» avaritia, che a' suoi medestmi 
sareva un composto di sensi, di costumi, di vitu contraru, trailussidel 
Serairlio dato in preda alle libidini e aUe delitie."— iVam, part u. lib. i.p. 84. 

1 For various statements relative to the parentage of Oihman,iH5e Sir 
Paul Rycaut in his continuation of Knolles, yol.Ui. p. 57. Diedo alto- 
gether nsjepts the common belief that it wa^ a sultana iwho waa.cap- 
tured.<-Tom. iiL lib. v. p. IS. 
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OthmaBf had been captured by iome Maltese galleys, whi^ 
anchozed with their prize in the first instance off the coast 
of Candia. Contrary to cmlised usages, the prisoners were 
obstinately detained ; the mother died of grie^ the child was 
baptized, and finally became a Dominican, under the na^e 
of Padre Ottomano. The fury of Ibrahim on the receipt 
of this intelligence was ungovernable, and he breathed ven- 
geance against all Chxistendom indiscriminately. It was 
m vain that the ambassadors of France and England, the 
resident of the United Provinces, and the bailo of Venice, 
when summoned before th6 vizier, protested that the knights 
of Malta formed an independent community, for whose 
acts no other power could be responsible ; they were men- 
aced with committal to the Seven Towers ; and Moham* 
med, profiting by the accidental use which had been made 
of the harbours of Candia, directed his master^s views of 
revenge to the conquest of that island. Against the barren 
rock of Malta the Turks before now had expended their 
mightiest efforts in vain ; but the rich territory, the large 
population, and the commercial importance of Candia 
oiiered a prize perhaps of easier attainment, certainly of 
far greater value. 

To write the history ef the arduous struggle which 
Venice maintained during the next twenty-four years for 
this last remnant of her share in the partition of the Eastern 
empire, would fiir exeeed our limits, and might, indeed, de- 
mand a separate work ; so that we must content ourselves 

with touching rapidly upon a few of ita more promi- 
1646 ^^^^ incidents. In the first campaign! the Turks 

obtained possession of Khania, after -a siege of fifty- 
seven days* continuance, and die loss of nearly twenty thou- 
sand men; and thus they secured, not only a strong mili- 
tary station, but a port also for the disembarkation of rein- 
forcements. So important did this loss appear to the sig< 
nory, that sqarcely any sacrifice was deemed too great foi 
its reparation, and recourse was had to extraordinary mea- 
sures for increase of revenue. Every citizen was required 
to deliver for coinage at the mint three-fourths of his house- 
hokl plate ; the highest official dignities were once again 
exposed to auction ; and even nobility itself was now, for 
the first time, made venal. The unworthy proposal was 
met* with becoming indignation by some of the more ancient 
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Ikmilies. " Sell your children," exclaimed the ased ^i« 
chaelli, "but neyer, never sell your nobility 1"* An anec- 
dote in a widely difTerent spirit is told by Burnet. " When 
Correge said to the duke that he was afraid to ask that 
honour for want of merit, the di&e asked him if he had one 
hundred thousand ducats,, and when the other answered that 
sum was ready, the duke told him that was a great meiit."t 
The coliditions of this disgraceful sale announced that what^ 
ever subject of the state would pay, during a year, the ex* 
penses of one thousand soldiers, and for that purpose would 
deposite sixty thousand dacats in the treasury, should bo 
admitted among the candidates from whom five nobles were 
to be selected. This lottery was extended to foreigners also 
on a small additional payment. Legitimate birth, and" a 
satisfactbry proof that no mechanical employment had de^ 
graded the family during the last three generations, were 
the sole requisites demanded from competitors ; but Jews, 
Turks, and Saracens were peremptorily excluded ; nosum^ 
however great, might be received from them ; no service, 
however valuable, might be pleaded for admission; and 
any mdividual who should be sufficiently daring to pro- 
pdse so gross an abomination, dubjected himself to perpetual 
banishment, and the loss of his whole property. In the 
end, eighty new patricians, instead of five, were admitted 
by purchase, and the consequent returns to the treasury 
amounted to eight' million ducats. Other unusual measures 
were demanded by the greatness of the occasion ; and, in 
oppoation to a state maxim which had been most rarely 
transgressed, Francesco Erizzo, the reigning doge, was 
called, like Enrico Dandolo, and at an equaUy advanced age, 
to assume the personal command of an expedition for the 
relief of Candia. Estimating his physical powers beyond 
their real strength, the veteran warrior died while preparing 
for his important charge; 

Daring ih6 second campaign, a singular spectacle was 
exhibited in the Venetian fleet ; notwithstanding 
mutual existing differences, both France and Spain ie4«* 
supplied reinforcements ; so that two squadrons, 
which elsewhere would have met in hostile guise, were 
here arrayed, under a confederate flag: The assistance 

* " Vendef i figli, ma non mai vender la nobiliti !» 
f letters, p. 155. Rotterdam, 1680. 
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wUch Caidinal Mazaria thus affoTded was rep&id by fo* 
scnption in the Golden Book; and the possessor of more 
than seventy miUion ducats was, perhaps, but tittle flut* 
tered by an honour which the disbursement of seventy 
thousand might have purchased in the common market. 
In her naval operations^ Venice, from the superior skifl 
of her mariners, was eminently successftil^ and the 
sultan, in order to encourage* both his civil and^ military 
officeis, confiscated the property of his Capudan Pacha, 
who had been killed in action; and witli his own hand 
plunged a dagger into the heart of his vizier Mohammed, 
the first promoter of the war, because the blockade of the 
Turkish fleet retarded the movements of the army. Retimo, 
however, an episcopal city, with ten thousand inhaUtants, 
yielded to the Ottomans ; before the gates of Sada they 
piled fi^e thousand Christian heads in pyramids ; and they 
next commenced that siege of Candia, the metropdiis of the 
island, which was to occupy them during a period more 
than double the term of the resistance of 'Troy. 

Be^re the close of this year, a revolution at Constanti- 
nople seemed at first to permit hope of peace. The ex- 
cesses and the cruelty of Ibrahim roused the janizaries 
to revolt, ahd a comparatively trifiing incident completed 
the tyrant's destruction. ^Not satisfied with the gilded 
hangings and the precious tapestries which decorat^ the 
chambers of his paJace, under the influence of spme new, 
insane caprice of luxury, he lavished the scarcely credible 
sum of four millions of gold in collecting rare and costly 
fttirs, especially sables ;t and the extortions to which he had 
recourse for ^e gratification of this expensire folly first 
awakened deep murmurs, and in the end organized a con- 
spiracy among his prstorians. The gates of the seraglio 
were forced ; and the insurgents, rushing in, called with 
loud cries for Ibrahim's son Mohamm^ ; whom, not- 
withstanding his tender years, they destined for the crown. 
The tyrant, stung with rage and terror, seized the boy, 
unconscious of the purpose to which thd tumult environing 

* Pour eneouragtr'let atUr»r ; the reason given by Yoltaire fi»r tbo 
briqoitoiui execution of Admiral Byng. . 

t The authors of the Universal Hittory teH us that Ibrahim, one 
of the most sensual of bis detestable race, eefeemed sables to be 
apbrodiiAacs.— >Voi. xiL p. 493. 
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him was direct^ and wotild have despatched him with 
his own hand but for the intervention of the women of the 
harem. Mohammed, who had not yet completed his sixth 
year, still in tears and 'struggling with filarm, was borne 
off by the janizarieis, placed upon the throne, and in- 
vested with the symbols of empiw, while his wretched 
father was overpowered and strangled in an adjoining 
apartment. On the receipt of this intelligence, the signory, 
imagining that a change of rulers might produce a change 
of connsdls also, proposed terms of peace ; these, however, 
were rejected arrogantly, and not without ferocious outrages 
upon the minister of the republic. His first dragoman was 
pot to death,- under a pretext that he had .offered bribes to 
•ome inferior officers of the divaii ; and the bailo himself 
over whom similar punishment was long suspend^, was 
thought happy in escaping with committal to the Seven 
Towers. 

The war, therefore, continued to rage ; and on almost 
every occasion during its protracted course in which the 
Turks encountered the Venetians by sea, they were signally 
discomfited ; many remarkable incidents being transmitted 
to us of victory obtained against most disproportionately 
superior forces. , In the engagement which we have before 
mentioned as costing his life to the Capudan Pacha, and 
their inheritance to his heirs, a single Venetian ship, 
commanded by Tommaso Morosini, sustained an attack 
from five-and-forty galleys, in the strait of Negropont. 
After a long and desperate resistance, in which Morosini 
himself was Killed, ana his ship boarded, but not mastered, 
the arrival of four of her mates put to flight the entire 
Turkish fleet, with tl|e loss of their commander, of many 
prisoners, and of several galleys destroyed. The Datda- 
ndles were frequently blockaded,. and when, in 1649, the 
Turkish admiral, commanding eighty-three ships, sought, 
not to engage, but to elude a squadron of twenty Venetians, 
under Giacopo Riva, he was pursued to the road of Foschia, 
not far north from Smyrna, and defeated with a loss, most 
probably exaggerated by the historians of the republic, 
but which, nevertheless, must have been large indeed to 
permit so great exaggeration as they hate ventured to 
employ. We are told that most of the Ottoman ships 
were burned or driven on shore, that one thousand five 
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handled Christian slaves were released, and seven thousand 
Turks killed ; the loss of the conquerors meanwhile not 
exceeding fifteen dead and ninety wounded'!* 

Not long After this splendid victoiy, Riva despatched to 
Venice a single British ship, serving under his flag ; her 
name was the ElizalKth Maiy, her commander Captain 
Thomas Middleton ; and it is with peculiar pleasure that 
an Englishman will read a special tribute of praise offered 
to the gallantry of orie of his own countiymen. Pursued 
by thirty Turkish sail, this brave sailor, displaying the 
standard of St. Mark, beat off his assailants so vigorously 
that they were driven with great loss to refit in Mitylene ; 
and he then proceeded with his own ship to Venice, not 
only in safety but in triumph.f A similar instance of 
English bravery is related by Diedo. He names the ship 
H SoceorsOj which we are unable to accommodate to our 
^received marine nomenclature. She defended herself, singly, 
against the whole Turkish fleet, at the mouth of the Daraa- 
nelles, and killed four hundred infidels before she was half 
burned and captured.^ 

The coast of Paros was the iiext scene of naval conflict, 

where victory was won before the main' Venetian 
1661 ^^^^ could be brought into action, by. two of their 

advanced ships, commanded by the brothers Monce- 
nighi ; a name continually illustrious in the annals of this 

war. Often again also were the Dardanelles bloodily 
1664 ^^'^P^^^^ « ^ ^^^ ^^ instance by eight Venetians, 

attacked by thirty-two sail from the Archipelago, 
and by seventy-five from Constantinople. Incredible «s 
it may appear, this combat wa» equally maintained ; and 
Delpino, the commander of the renublic, hot only extricated 
himself from the swarms by which he was surrounded, but 
if the 'wind had permitted would have again joined battle 
on the morrow, '^n another action fought on the same spot 
in the year following) Lazaro, one of the two Moncenighi 
before distinguished at Paros, obtained a complete, victory 
with forty sail opppsed to one hundred ; and in 1666 the 
same unwearied hero landed on the Piaxzetia^ covered 
with fresh wounds, and honourably disfigured by the loss 

♦ Nanl, part ii. lib. v. p. 3*4. 
t Zifm. ibid. p. 964. 
i Ttom. Ui. lib. vii. p. 319. 
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of an eye, to announce tl^e total destruction of eighty-four . 
Tuitoh vessels, in the narrowest part of their own strait, 
• under the protection of numerous batteries raised on either 
shore. Marcelio, the Venetian commander-in-chief, was 
killed during this action, and the popular voice enthusiasti- 
eally hailed Moncenigo as his succestor. The senate, 
perhaps jealous of dictation, appointed a different o^cer ; 
but a vote of the Great. Council ^strated the intrigue, and 
Lazaro Moncetiigo returned to the JBgean to immortalize 
himself by another triumph, and a glorious death. AA^r 
capturing or destroying twenty Turkish galleys in an 
attempt ta force the Dardanelles, he was separated 
from his enemy by a severe gale, which lasted during ^* 
two successive days ; on the third mominff, when 15x7* 
he renewed the combat, kis ship caught fire, and ' ^ ^ * 
the &11 of a mast upon his. head depriv^ him of li£» Five 
hundred men perished in the explosion which followed; . 
but the Venetians had t^e melancholy satisfacti<m of res- 
cninji^ from the flames their standard and the body of their 
adrnval. " I know not, however,*' is the just remark of Nani, 
*' whether the sea might not have been the fittest grave for 
one who sacrificed his life upon that element for the prize 
of glory !" 

During these naval events, which, fot the sake of greater 
perspicuity, we have thrown together into a connected 
series, the land operations against the city of Candia had 
been taxdily progressive. In soliciting aid among the 
chief Europe^an powers, Venice received assurances of 
important assistance from the Protector Cromwell, at that 
tmie wielding (he most formidable maritime armament in the 
world.* He promised them help when a squadron which 
be was about to despatch to the Mediterranean for the 
punishment of the corsairs should reach] its destination ; 
a promise which, as it would have injured his onental 
commerce, the vrily dissembler was far too politic to fulfil. 
More than words, however, w6re obtained from. 
|jOuis XIV. ; and four thousand of the choicest 1 ggA* 
French infantry and tw.o hundred cavalry* were 
placed at the oisposal of Francesco Morosini, now for a 
second time ddring this war generalissimo of the republic. 

* " Cbe eon oento qoanutta navi annate dominava 11 man.^^Nani, 
part iL lib. vi. p. 336. 
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That foTce was wasted in deniltoTy operations; fifteen 
hundred men perished by the sword, the remainder by 
disease ; and the signory, disappointed in their sanguine 
hope of success, recalled Morosini, and subjected him to 
prosecution. He had the rare fortune of being ac^itled 
by a Venetian tribtnal, and, erelong, of resuming a caaew 
which was finally tio-lead him to the very sunmiit of gittty. 
Aid, ultimately more useful than that of France had 
proved, was supplied by a reconciliation with the court 
of Savoy, between which and Venice all intercourse had 
been suspended during thirty years. A former prince 
of that house, after intermarriage with the last heiress 
of the Lusignani, had been chased from the throne of 
Cjrprus by the Venetians, who in their turn also were 
despoiled of it by the Turks. The republic, after her loss, 
wisely ^abstained from the empty assumption of a title 
which she was n6 longer able to support by anns ; but it 
became a' poiQt of honour that it should not be borne by 
another ; and accordingly, when the reigninff Duke of 
Savoy subscribed himself King of Cyprus ana Jerusalem, 
the signory indignantly withdrew their ambassador from 
his court. ** We wish to heaven," was the quiet sarcasm 
of that minister to the duke, on his audience of Iftave, 
"'that Cyprus really belonged to you, and not to the 
Turks!" On a new accession, the dispute was compro^ 
mised by an evasion not less silly than the original claim ; 
and the duke forbore unng the offensive title when address- 
ing the signory, although he assumed it in his communica- 
tions with every other power.* But the necessities of 0m 
republic easily levelled any difficulty which might obstniS* 
an accommodation upon which depended a supply of two 
picked regiments under ihb Marquis Villa, one of the ablest 
generals of his time. Errors similar to those which had 
before. rendered the French unavailable were, unhappily, 
repeated with regard to this force also : it was broken in ' 

* Vetfiee, not being a monarchy, wbm naturally Jealous of diplomatic 
styles. ** Tbe Doge of Venice, who acknowledges no superior, uses 
Bot majesty (to other potentates) bat only aUezza or ceUitudo."*— 
(Selden, Titles ofHonoitx. Works, ill 224.) As if in burlesque of this 
fastidiousness, the little republic of 8an Marino, comprising a popQ- 
lation in all nirt exceeding seven tbousaad souls, uisea to address Venice 
as nostra carissima soretla. 
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3e6|il ; nor did it become of effective use till, after gnffering 
great losg, its remnant was concentrated within the walls 
of Candia« Long as that city had been invested, the siege 
can scarcely be said to have been pressed with sufficient 
-vigour to promise conquest till the spring of 1667 ; when 
the grand-vizier Kieuperegli opened his batteries, having 
rat down under the ramparts m pefson,.at the head of 
seventy thousand men, at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding winter. 

The chief command of the Venetians was now for a 
third time intrusted to Francesco Morosini ; he was sup- 
ported by numerous skilful engineers, his garrison 
mustered about nine thousand men, and his fortificar J^^Jl* 
tions were strong and in good repair. One side of 
the city, the form of whioh was nearly triangular, resting 
upon the sea, wds thus open for supplies poured m from 
Venice with unsparing cost : for not only muni^&is of 
war, but almost every necessary of life, even biscuit and 
fuel, was despatched from the Lagune. Towards the land, 
the approaches were defended by a line of curtain three 
miles in circuit, flanked by seven bastions, and mounting 
four hundred pieces of artillery. The ditches were deep 
and'iride, and eveiy outwork had been diligently excavated 
with mines, yawning secretly, like so many hidden graves, 
finr the countless numbers who were to perish in their 
abysses. The conduct of these subterraneous works, in- 
deed, formed at that time the chief secret of military art in 
sieges ; and the scene of war, as Rycaut, the continuator of 
Knolles, expresses himself, " seemed to be transferred ad 
i^tro$y An English' writer, who visited the neighbour- 
hood of Candia within a very few years after this siege, 
appears to have listened with open ears to some very extra- 
ordinaiy naxrations respecting it. " Another invention," 
says the excellent Bernard Ruidk)lph, " the Venetians had 
to fifh .up the Turkes, when they attempted to undermine 
the walls. They had hooks made in the forme of a boat*s 
grapling, the point sharp, fastn*d to a rope, and four or five 
feet of chain at the end. ■ These hooks they often cast over 
the wall amongst the Turices ; and seldome failed to bring 
up a Turk, some fastn'd by the clothes, others by the body. 
I nave heiurd some of the officers say they have taken sev- 
eral in a night ; for when the hook was fastnM, they gave 
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them not time to unhook themselves, but had them' over the 
walL And many a Turk have the common soldiers eaten.*** 
But it would be tedious if vie were to attempt to lecite 
** the various assaults and valiant sallies, the 'traverses ex- 
traordinary, the rencounters bloody, the resistance vigor- 
ous," which the same writer assures us were more £an 
were ever known or recorded in any siege before. It may 
suffice to toy that from the opening of the trenches till the 
Turks retired to cantonments in tms year, a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, no less than seventeen sorties and 
thirty-two assaults were attempted ; six hundred and 
eighteen mines were sprung on one side or the other ; the 
loss of the garrison amounted to eighty officers and throe 
thousand two hundred men, and that oif the Turks to more 
than twenty thousand. One of the mines is said to have 
reqiiir^ eighteen thousand pounds of powder, and to have 
blowh into the air, with destruction either of life or limbs, 
one thousand victims. 

The Marquis Villa, who had most bravely seconded Mo- 
rosini in command,, was recalled by the Duke of 
Savoy in the following spring, when the garrison was -.^r^ 
strongly reinforced by three thousand Imperialists. 
The chief work undertaken by the Tuiks during the sum- 
mer was the construction of an enormous mole in the port, 
by means of which they conmianded the weakest part of 
the fortifications, and materially annoyed the garrison. 
They established themselves also on the site of a ruined 
bastion, from which no efTorts of the besieged could dislodge 
them. The year was closed by an enterprise among t^ 
most remarkable in modem history ; rash, headlong, gen- 
erous, dazzling, useless, and inconolusive as .any of those 
which belong to more chivalrous and romantic ages. 

The long duration of the war of Candia, and the recent 
great effi>rts both of the garrison and of the besiegers, had 
naturally arrested the regard and fired the imagination of 
all Europe ; and some youthful nobles of France, passion- 
ately enamoured of glory, and easily kindling a fancied zeal 
for religion also, banded together, as for a new crusade, to 
combat the infidels. Six hundred volunteers, all of gentle 

blood, many of theln scions of the most ancient houses 

• > 

* Present State or the Islandn io the Archipelago, by B, R. who resided 
in those parts from 1671 to 1679. 
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wbich Franee eonld boast, enmlliiig thenifelTM under the 
command of the Duke de la FueilliSe and the baimer of 
the Grand-maeter of Malta, embariced from the coast of 
Prorence^ and anived in Candia towazds the end of No- 
vember. l^Uis XIV. added his own name to the bnlliant 
list, and commoted his personal service for a contribution 
of forty thousand ffolden duciftts.* Morosini immediately 
employed them in defence of <me of his. most, advanced out- 
works ; a post the danger of which might have amply sat- 
isfied a thirst lor honour in less ardent and restless spirits. 
But it was not to await attack that these lion-hearted 
youths had traversed the Mediterranean ; and bunung for 
action, and viewing war chiefly as a pastime, they endea- 
voured to create opportunities for combat when these failed 
to offer themselves spontaneously. Almost daily, therefore, 
siHne champion would leap the palisades, and ruehii^ singly 
on the enemies' lines, would either sacrifice his own life in 
an idle bravado, or bring back a prisoner to encumber the 
garrison. So thinned were their ranks by these fruitless 
rencounters, that their leader, fearful lest his numbers might 
at ]ei)gth biacometoo far diminished to pennit such an ex- 
hibition of prowese as he coveted, eagerly conjured the 
generalissimo to attempt a general sortie ; an operation 
which, according to the sanguine ezpressfons of the volun- 
teers themselves, could not do less tnan compel the enemy 
to raise the sie^e. 

It was in vun that Morosini endeavoured to temper the 
rash fervour of his indiscreet allies, by showing that bis 
force was insufficient either to support their design in the 
first instance, or, even if they were successful, to maintain 
any ground which they might win. The French continued 
obstinate in their purpose ; and the 16th of December 
being fixed upon for their enterprise, the .preceding evening 
was employed, as we are told, '*in making dean con- 
sciences.'^t Two hours before ^eybreak, the volunteers, 
accompanied by. one hundred Venetians, and amounting 
altogether to no more tban« four hundred and fifty men, de- 

* Palatins, Fasti Ducales, 900. 

t' " Chacon employa la veille A mettre ordre tont de bon A as oonsdenet." 
-«Jbtirnal d« I' Exjwdition de M. de la FueUIado j[«r un VoloDtsin* L7- 
008,1060. 

Vol. Il^B b 
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Mended firom the rampart to the faussC'braye ;^ n9t by on^ 
of the gates, nor even by a postern, for those entrances it 
was considered hazardous to open ; bnt by a breach pre- 
senting an aperture so scanty tha^ not more than a single 
file could pass abreast. For the sake of moving over thp 
difficult and intersected ground with greater freedom, the 
French had disencumbered themselves from their armour ; 
and the few who retained their morions and scull-caps speed- 
ily threw aside even those defences.' Each of the cavaliers 
was accompanied by a^page armed'With a brace of pistols, 
and with a spontoon in his hand ; for swords were seldom 
employed against the Turks, who, notwithstanding their 
own superior adroitness in the exercise of musketry, could 
rarely be persuaded to stand an encounter with firearms. 
Crouching, down on the ground, and awaiting a signal fbi 
advance, this brave company v^as thrown into slight confu- 
sion by an unexplected eannbnade which opened from the 
batteries of the enemy, treacherously apprized of their de- 
sign. Not a moment further was delayed. Fueillade^ 
armed only with a whip, rushed forward ; and by his side^ 
a|id sometimes even befbre him, strode a Capucin, regard- 
less of the buUets which plunged around, displaying a lifted 
crucifix, and animating the combatants by lus impassioned 
voice and gestures. The trenches were guarded by two 
thousand six hundred Turks, of whom more than half were 
slain and the rest put to flight ; so that aftej two hours.' 
contest the French remained m possession of seven redoubts. 
But however gallantly those works had been stormed, it 
was not possible that they should be long occupied. The 
fugitives had already rallied, and even afber their great loss 
were nearly thrice the' number of those before whom they 
had given way ; the camp was pouring out its hosts in their 
support ; and the conquerors swept away W a ceaseless 
cannonade, and pressed on each flank and in nont by over- 
whelming battalions, now hoped for no other gain from their 
barren victory beyond retirement within the walls which 
they had recently been so impatient to quit. So blind, how- 
ever, was the zeal of the Capucin, that he continued te 
tohout vociferously for advance long after orders had been 

* The fauaae-hrage, although rejected in modem fbrtlflcatlon, at the 
cime of which ^e are writing waa a low parapet thrown up three or Ibar 
toises in ih>nt of the main rampart. 
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^▼en foT retreat ; and some, gentle violence became neces- 
sary to restrain his mischievoas enthusiasm. An eyewit- 
ness tells us, that in spite of the crucifix which he braa- 
dished^ his unseasonable ardour provoked M., de la Fueil- 
lade to express himself with some little asperity ; and if we 
do not greatly mistake the sly .implication which the writer 
intends to convey, the angry duke swore roundly against 
the energetic friar.* Under cover of the guns from the 
ramparts, the remnant of this little band of heroes at length 
gained the city, re-entering by the same narrow passage 
through which they had before issued ; the duke himself, 
wounded in three places, being the last man who quitted 
the ditch. One hundred and twenty -of their number were 
left klUed or wounded in the trenches ; and all of these 
underwent thesame ultimate fate, their heads being mounted 
on pikes and exhibited in scorn to the garrison. The 
delicacy of complexion and the profusion of light hair 
which distinguished the Marquis of Douradout, one of the 
slain, rendered him a particular object of admiraticoi to the 
grand-vizier. On the evening before the sortie, the care- 
less and unapprehensive youth had tied up those flowing 
locks with unusual care, in order that they might not in- 
commode htm in the day of battle ; and Eliuperegli, struck 
by his beauty, even in the grimness of death, set apart the 
head for several days for the special inspection of his 
friends ; and then crowned .with it the ghastly pyramid 
which he erected from those of its comrades.t "No small 
alarm had been excited by a similar barbarous trophy during 
an earlier part of this siege, when it was confidently re- 
ported that one of the Christian heads both moved and 
spoke ; and the grand-vizier witnessed this marvel with his 
own eyes, and acknowledged its astounding truth. His 
sagacity however penetrated the natural cause of this pye- 
tery ; the head, it seems, had been raised somewhat higher 
than its fellows, and the wind not only gave it motion, but 
rattled also with a Vllow sound through its nostrils. 
Although those passages were stopped with mortar by 

* " Le eraoiflx qifU avoit en main n'emp^ha pas M. de |a FneUlad^ de 
«*emp6rter on pea contre rindiscr^on de soazAle: mais U le fit aaaez 
dfevotement, ear il pronon^a plasieiin f<»s le nom<!^ INeu dans la petUs 
reprfmande qa*U luy fit.''---{JO|irnal, inc. p. 1150 

t Ibid. p. 118. 
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oomnuoid of Kiupereffli, the miracle had so forcibly seized 
upon the credulity of the Mussulman soldiery, that they 
would not 1)6 convinced it had really ceased, A generu 
voice proclaimed that the Giaoiur had been converted to the 
faith of the prophet in the article of death ; and the vizier 
was not able to pat an end to the illusion till the head was 
thrown intothe sea.* 

But a few days after this brilliant extravagance, ihe vd- 
ainteers, as if the great object of their expedition had been 
completed, re-emborked for I'rance. Of the six hundred 
warriors, fervid with youth, illustrious by birth, and glitter- 
ing in equipments,! who had landed in Can4i& scarcely a 
month before, only *wo hundred and thirty remained alive ; 
of these, fifty were grievously wounded, many of whom 
afterward died ; and amons the rest Were scattered the 
seeds of plague, which ftitaliy exhibited themselves in their 
homewai^ voyage. Nevertheless, the ill suocess of .this 
enterprise by nojneans discouraged the French, and a much 
larger armament vvas supplied, not as before at private cost, 

but by the king himself. Six thousand men, under 
1 669 ^^ eomiliand of the Dukes de Beaufort and Navailles 

entered the harbour of Candia before the foUowinjr 
midsummer ; and as Louis XIV. still avowedly maintainea 
amicable relations with |he sultan, this breach of neutrality 
was veiled by transporting his troops under the pi^al flag. 
'* Miserable indeed was it,*' writes one of the officers ac- 
companying this expedition, *< to behold the state of Candia 
when we landed; the streets wne covered wiUi cannon- 
balls and bullets, splinters of shells and grenades ; the walls 
of every church and public edifice were shattered and nearly 
ruined by bombardnvsnt, nor was there one house left which 
appeared better than a tottering hovel ; pestilential stenches 
assailed us on all sides ; and turn whichever way we would, 
dead, wounded, or crippled soldiers met our eyes."t The 
Turkish camp meanwhile continued to exhibit every ap- 
pearance of a fixed resolve of conquest ; and so determined 
were the besiegers not to remove till Candi% had yielded, 
that the grand-vizier and one hundred of his chief officers, 

* De la Goilleti^, Voysfes d'Athenes et de Catidie, p. 373. 
t " Tatti apporendo feroci per ]'et& ebi«ri per ta nobUft, laeidi e omati 
per i vestimenti e par I'arme.^-^Nani, part ii. lib. xL p. 570. 
t Desreanx da la BichanU^re, Voyage eo Candie, cited by Dam. 
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injtead of lifing ifa tenti, had ereetod vibctantial honsei. 
That of Eai^regU himMlf is described as cownMtvag of 
two stories, SIX feet from the foandation being constructed 
of stone^ the upper part oi wood-work and stucco.* 

Strange as it may appear, the dearly purchased ezpe* 
irience of M. de la Fusillade was lost upon his successors. 
The main body of the French troops entered the city by 
night ; but the royal guard, urged by a fanciful sense of 
honour, awaited full day, in order that ihej might march 
openly under the Turisish batteries. Not when they 
manned the walls were they less deaf than their predeces- 
sors to the sage counsel of Morosini ; but, declining all 
other service, they insisted upon an immediate sortie, and 
refused even the accompaniment of Venetian guides well 
acquainted with the distribution of the hostile works. The 
result may easily be anticipated. The Turks were in the 
first instance chased from their intrenchments, as before^ 
with great slaughter ; but the explosion of a tumbril spread 
panic among the assailants, whose imaginations were so 
profoundly imbued with terror of the mines of Candia,.that 
every footstep seemed trodden upon concealed and trea- 
cherous fires* Soon therefore as tne warning cry '* a mine ! 
a, mine !" passed through the ranks, every man's heart sank 
within him, and the flight becamtk general. Five hundred 
heads, amonff which were those of the Duke de Beaufort 
and many other nobles, were displayed on the same even- 
ing under the walls ; and the remaining French, dispirited 
by their repulse, and disgusted by the wearisomeness of 
garrison duty, broke up and re-embarked in scarcely two 
months after their arrival, in spite of the reclamations of 
Morosini and the tears and entreaties of the suppliant in- 
habitants. 

This abandonment by the French was a signal for a like 
defection of all the other auxiliaries ; and die pajml galleys 
end the Maltese and German troops withdrew in succes- 
sion : yet although left with no more than three thousand 
serviceable men, Morosini still had sufficient vigour to re- 
pulse a general assault. But further defence was now 
nopeless, and it remained only to obtain such terms as 
might be accepted connstently with honour. In arranging 

* De la GalUslidnii VoysgsB (TAUMiies et d« Oiiidis. 

Bb2 
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his eapitulfttioiiy Morosiai, with admirable dexterity, con- 
verted it into a peace ; and nobfy encountering the great 
hazasd of exceeding hie powers in a case which promised 
benefit to his country (a responsibility dangerous under 
any government, most dangerous under the oligarchy of 
Venice), he stipulated that amicable relations should be re- 
newed by the 'surrender of all Candia, with the exception 
of three ports;* which, together with some conquests in 
Dalmatia, Venice was to retain. Wh^i the garrison 
marthed out from the waljs which had cost the lives of 
thirty thousand Christians, and four times that number of 
infidels, its general condition may be estimated from that 
of a sjpele corps, — ^^ The regiment of Negron, which I 
commaxided," says Philibert de Jarry,t *< numbered at the 
beginning of the siege two thousand five hundred men, and 
I had received .during its course four hundred jrecruits. We 
quitted the city, officers and soldiers together, but sev^ty 
men in all, of whom forty were cripples !*° The inhabitants 
of Candia w^re included in this capitulation ; and so faith- 
ful were they to their former lords, or so suspicious of the 
tyranny of those new masters to whom their native seats 
were about to be transferred, that, as Rycaut assures us, 
two Greek priests, one woman, and three Jews were all 
that remained behind4 7he rest, with their whole property, 
were received on boatd the Venetian ^eet ; and for their 
conveyance, as well as that ef the garrison, which was per- 
mitted to carry with it bll the artillery but such as nad 
been mounted upon the waHs before the commencement 
of the siege, fifteen barks and forty shallops sufficed. The 
keys of Uandia were presented to the vizier on the 27th. 
of September. The members of thirty noble Venetian 
families who had colonized the isluid were readmitted to 
their seats in the Oreat Council ; the Candiote nobility^ 
were natmradized as citixens of Venice ; andtbe renbainder 
of the expatriated population was distributed through Istria 
with allotments of land for its support. Perhaps no clearer 

* Tbe Tarks were wise enough to perceive that possenion of the rasi 
of the Mand gave them comnmnd of those ports whenever they choee 
to sabse thesn. ** We have |mt the hen," they said ; '* the chiekens will 
flillow of omuae."— Bernard Randolph. 

t Hiitoire de Biege de Candie, cited by Bern. 

i DIsdo varies a Tittle from this Btatement.— Tom. UL lib. x. p. 3SSL 
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To Qu DttipDi] mind b; the Tsmf inbnncc oi ina [emm 
thia might}' itiuggle, than bj itating that, even to Ihi* 
h/Mi, after the lapM of mote tihan a cuituiy and a halfj if * 
aVaiMtiui wUbes to imply ■ "wai' tolhsknift,'' bcpio- 
KobiaDr tranu it Uni Guiau di Carihi. 
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Thb last of those islands firom the possession of which 
Venice might once have asserted a title to regality had now 
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been MTered-from het rale ; and the sole memorials of hex 
former aerereignty over Nenopont, Cyprus, and Candia 
were to be found in the standards separately blazoned with 
the armorial bearings of those kingdoms, and unfurled on 
festivals from ' the three lofty flagstajSs in front of St. 
Mark's ; and in the three golden crowns still preserved in' 
its treasury. Heroic as had been the defence of the lost 
dominions by the bravery of Morosini, beneficial as. was 
the peace concluded by his wisdom, there were not wanting 
some base and envious spiiits among his countrymen ^vho 
regarded that bravery and that wisdom with iil-dis- 
goised jealousy. Not many months after the dose ^^q' 
of the war, Antonio Corrario, an x>bseure individual * 

who had raised himself into notice by a certain popular 
eloquence, commenced a series of invectives against the late 
generalisrimo. He denounced the peace as unauthorized, 
as the work of a private hand, not of the state, and there- 
lore as affording « most dangerous precedent : he spoke in 
terms of suspicion both of the courage and of the integrity 
of Morosini, and he called upon the Great Council to in- 
atiiute a close inquiry into his administration. The 
council, alv^ays pleased with any exercise of authority 
which contributed to the depression of eminent merit, voted 
assent by a large majority ; and as a preliminary step, it 
was moved that the accused should be stripped of his dig- 
nity of proewratore^ which had been con&rred upon him 
during the laUer period of the siege with some slight devia- 
tion from eustomaiy form. After a vehement debate, this 
cruel and injurious proposition was rejected, chiefly through 
the exertions of Giovanni Sagredo, a brother procwratoref 
and of the historian Foscarini ; but Morosini nevertheless 
was Jjnprisoned and tried. A solemn judgment of the 
senate ultimately pronounced his honourable acquittal ; and 
this long process, commenced, as we are told, with rash 
zeal, and prosecuted with heat and passion, terminated 
with justice. Such a conclusion was no less rare in Venice 
than the premises were frequent. 

Whether from a remembrance among the nobles that 
Griovanni Sagredo had thus rescued an illustrious object of 
their persecution from an unworthy sentence, or from other 
eanses, is by no means to be ascertained cleariy, but when 
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the ducal tbione became vacant by the death of hit 
1675 ^'^^^ Nicolo,* and more than the raquisite number 
* of suffrages in the last balloting for the dogeship 
had been given in 6iovanni*8 favour, the council gladly 
made use of an uiq»recedented demur to prevent conlrma- 
tion of this choice. The palace of the doge-elect was 
already filled with a congratulating throng, the officers of 
his household were ananged, and all preparations were 
made for the assumption of his new dignity ; but, on the 
Other hand, the usual measure of popular ai^lause was 
wanting, and' during the absence of the nobles in the 
council-chamber, the Broglio became filled with a fierce 
and discontented rabble. The gondoliers, who most fre- 
^ently took the lead in Venetian tumults, swelled the 
seditious uproar by loud chunours against the parsimony 
of Sagxedoy who on his appointment as proaaratcre had, it 
seems, omitted a customary largesse ; and they reproached 
him besides with a personal defect certainly not redounding 
to the credit of lus moral habits. The friends of the 
rejected candidates encouraged these demonstrations of 
resistance, and the council, influenced either by their ovm 
jealousy, or by alarm at the popular movement, annulled 
their first election, and proceeded to choc^se and to Jnau- 
giirate Luioi CoMTAiiNi.t 

* The reign of Contarini was pacific : that of his sacces* 
sor Marc* Antonio Giustiniani witnessed a renewal a£ 

hostilities with Turkey, during which a brief sunshine 
1683 ^^ S^^'y ^^^ ^^'^ awhile, and for the last time, its 

parting rays upon the arms of the republic Success 
in the approaching contest, as we are gravely assured by a 

Erofessor of c^non law in the university of Padua, might 
ave been fearlessly augured from an- accident! which OC" 
curred on th^day ef Giustiniani's coronation ; when, as he 

* Fslatiua (without noticing the maxim of Vespoaisn) rtlates tfast this 
dope died in a standinf posture,—** stando exeeaalt, ne Tideracor impolaos 
cadere.**— Fasti Ducales, 389. 

t Burnett {Letter iii.) declares that Sagredo retired to TVrra Finna in 
disgust; Foecarlni, on the contrary, paaeee ahigh eulogv on the equa- 
nimity with which be endured hie repulse, and afterward administered 
some of the highest offices in the republic.— Lib. U. ad ann. 

X " Castt ? Ilnguam corrigo— non caso, sed manum Principis dirigeats 
Deo.*'— Vita M. A. JustinlanI nmcim la Auiera ejus edieta, api|d Palatti 
Vut, Doe. ton. 
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•eatteittd, money amon^ the populfce before the gaiec of 
St. Mark's, a niver com thrown irom his hand struck a 
Turkish bystander in the eye and deprived him of sight* 
Since the termination of the war of Uandiay Venice, con* 
scious of inability to resist, had endured a long series of 
insnlts and outrages with unremitting patience ; and the 
Porte, no doubt encouraged by this submission from her 
most ancient and hitherto her most pertinacious enemy, 
directed her next aggression against the court of Austria. 
When the Vizier Uara Mustapha marched at the head of 
two hundred thousand men on Vienna, he found the garri- 
son of that metropolis intrusted to a Venetian general, 
whom a train of romantic circumstances had led to its 
command. The mother of Ferdinando d'Obizzi, a ItAy of 
dlstinffuished beauty, many years since had fallen a victim 
to the despair and fuiy of a noble, whose attempts upon 
her honour she had indignantly repulsed. The radi sutor 
found meafis of gaining access by night to the chamber 
which his mistress occupied with her child. There, ftung 
to madness by feilure in his hopes, the disappomted lover 

Smiarded the object of his lawless passion ; and, on the 
scovery of his atrocious crime, he underwent, not its due 
punishment, but an imprisonment of fifteen years. On his 
release after that period, Ferdinando, who had then attained 
the age of manhood^ resolutely pursued the assassin tiU he 
avenged his mother's death by the blood of her murderer ; 
and then, escaping to the Austrian frontiers, he entered 
into the service <» the emperor, in which his merits at 
length raised him to hi^h militeury elevation. Thus de- 
fended, Vienna held out till the chivalrous valour o^ . . 
John Sobieski and his Poles totally overthrew the , gg / 
invaders, under her walls, in that memorable battle 
which not only delivered Austria from her immediate peril, 
but established also a barrier for Christendom, against 
which no subsequent effoifts of the infidds have been able 
to prevail. 

Roused by that great and splendid triumph, Venice has- 
tened to conclude an alliance against Turkey with Poland, 
Austria, and the Czar of Moscovy, the ruler of a people 
now first beginning to emerge from barbarism, and to assume 
a station in civilized Europe. During the negotiation pre- 
ceding this league, a compliment of great eleganee was 
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offend by the Polish ^ambassador to the 
attainments of the doge. The envoy, having addressed a 
speech to the CoUegio in Latin, th& vernacular language 
of his court, was answered by Griustiniani in the same 
tongue promptly, fluently, and correctly ; and the minist^ r^ 
struck with adnuration, observed, ** Cum crederem me ad 
Venetos verba facturum^ Romanos invem /" When the Mos- 
covite ambassador joined in a like expression of astonish- 
ment, he was told tnat the answer could as easily have been 
ffiven in French, Spanish, Greek, or Hebrew ; that Turkish, 
mdeed, was the sole language which Griustiniani abomi- 
nated, calling it tympanum iroH Dei.* 

Francesco vMorosmi was once more appointed general- 
issimo ; and the brilliancy and rapidity of his conquests 
fiilly justified the confidence displayed hy his former perse- 
cutors that all past wrongs wo^d be forgotten at the call 
of his country. A few weeks sufficed for the attack and 
capture of the island of Sta. Maura, and of the town of 
Previsa, on the neighbouring continent. He next invested 
Gonm with eifht thousand men, surprised and routed a 
pacha who haiKened to its relief with a greatly superior 
force, and put its whole garrison to the sword, as a punish- 
ment for a treacherous breach of faith during the arrange- 
ment of a capitulation which they had proposed. No cost 
was spared by Venice to enable her general to pursue these 
first successes, and troops were levied in every country of 
Europe which permitted their enrolment. Sweden, Bruns- 
wick, and Saxony afforded reinforcements, which obtained 
for Morpsini an uninterrupted career of victory in the Morea 
during three campaigns ; till, aided by the si]tfering natives, 
he chased the seras&r firom post to post, drove him across 
the isthmus of Corinth, and remained in po«ession of the 
entire peninsula, except the single town of Malvaria. 

The isthmus was the main key of the conquered profince, 
and for its greater security^ Morosini immediately occupied 
Lepanto, Patras, and other strongholds on its western 
gulf. He then commenced similar movements on its 
opposite shore ; and in the course of those operatioiis, the 
bund fury of war inflicted on the fine arts, by dvilixed 
hands, a blow more fiital, perhaps, than any tiiey had beea 

* PalatiiM, 306. 
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'doomed'to encohiiter from baibaiian Tiolence. The Yene- 
tianfl, bhving marched on Athnu, immediately oocapied the 
mod«rn town Setines, which is without walls. Six days* 
bombaidment, however, was directed against the inaccessi- 
ble Acropolis, to which the Turiu had retired ; and a shell 
discharged at random, and falling on the Parthenon, wlucfa 
I had berax conrerted into a magazine, fired the powder and 
shattered in'jHeces the roof hitherto preserved entbe. The 
majestic pile, thus rendered unserviceable for ordinary uses, 
became worthless in the eyes of the rude masters to whom 
it was soon afterward to revert ; and they saw in its mag- 
nificent remains no more than a huge mass of ready-chis- 
elled stone, from which materials might be obtained with 
E eater ease and at less cost than if hewn from the quarry. 
. the opinion of the phlegmatic historian Foscarmi, how- 
ever, this irreparable calami^^ was amply compensated by 
the surrender of the Acropolis to his countr3rmen.'*' Among 
the trophies which immortalize this conquest are to be num- 
bered the two marble Lions found on the Pirsus, which 
still sentinel the gates of the arsenal at Venide.! 

Lavish rewards were deservedly showered upon Morosini 
by the fratitude of his country ; his title of cavaliere was 
declared hereditary (a rare honour, bestowed as yet on no 
more than two illustrious houses, Uie Quirini and the Con- 
tarini), and since he was without male issue, a remainder 
was granted to his nephew. Like the Scipios, he received 
a cognomen derived from the country which had witnessed 
his heroic exploits ; his statue was erected in the armoury 
of the Ten« with an inscription oi dignified brevity, **Franciseo 
Mauroeeno Peloponnetiacoj adhuc vwerUl, 8. P. A. 1687;'' 

* " Msny of thestatiMS OD the poHieum (we are UAd in the Memorant' 
dum on the Barl of JNgui't PurtuiU in Qrttoe% which had beer.tbrawn 
down by the explosloD, had been aboolntely pounded for mortar, beeaose 
tbey ftamiSbed the whitest nuurble within reach."—'* Soon afterwaid, 
somewhat higher np, we also saw, among some loose stones used as the 
DMtiffials of a wall, a piece of aenlptnie of white marble, in very bold 
relief, r ep r es enting tne tarM of a male flgnre. This proved to be nothing 
leas than a flragment of <Hie of the meu^pes belonging to the Parthenon.'* 
—Dr. E. D. Olarke^ TVoveZt, iii. 475. 4to. 

t Their inscription rans as below,— '^Fraodsens Manroeenns Fdo- 
ponnesiacns, ezpngnatis Athenis, marmonrea Leonnm aimnlacra triam- 
phaU maau e VSimo direpta in Patriam traastnlit* Alton Yensti Leonls 
jgam ftaetsnt Minerva Allies omsmento." 
Vol. IL— C c 
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and in the ftprtng of the following yeifir, on the dealh of 
1688 ^QS^u^ani, he wae raieed* by acdamation and in 
* his absence, to the vacant throne. The general 
▼oice foibade all competition ; bnt the jealous vi^ance of 
the aristocracy deteriorated this high token of national con- 
fidence and affection, by despatching to Morosini's quarters 
two senators, who were to share authority with the new 
doge as assessors of his council. 

The star of Morosini had now attained its highest ascend- 
ant ; henceforward we shall perceive it in decline. Con- 
tinuing his functions as generalissimo, he landed before the 
city of Negropont, and had already driven the Turks within 
the walls, when the plague showed itself in his camp ; and, 
after destroying a full third of his troops, exposed the re- 
mainder, ei^eebled by disease and discouraged by the loss 
of their comrades, to an attack from the seraskier. He 
was repulsed, but not without inflicting terrific slaughter. 
Reinforcements arrived soon afterward, and Morosini ^ve 
a general assault, which cost him numerous lives, and gamed 
only a hard-disputed outwork. After six weeks more of 
unavailfaig effort, he abandoned the siege vrith the intention 
of investing Malvasia ; but there also evil fortune pursued 
him, and k severe illness compelled his return to Venice. 

The war continued wiUi various success during the 
1693 ^^^^^'^^^ ^^^ years ; in the last of which the ven^* 

tian commander, Moncenigo, neglected to profit br 
a favourable opportunity for the recovery of Candia. A 
landing was successfully effected before Ganea, regular ap- 
proaches were made to the walls, and a practicabk breach 
was already reported ; when the besieging general, alarmed 
at a false rumour of a threatened attack upon the Morea, 
withdrew at the very moment in which vietoiy appeared 
almost to woo him. His immediate disgrace ensued, and 
Morosini, although now advanced in years and struggling 
vnth infirmities, was called once more to the command. 
^^ ^^ But nature gave way under exertions disproportion- 
1604. ^^ ^^ ^ remaining vigour ; and, after a campaign 

spent unsuccessfuUy in pursuit of an enemy wno 
perpetually eluded him, he expired during the following 
winter at Napoli di Romania. 
How greatly Venice had declined in a few short years 
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ilrom the uninterraptad pre-eminence on the eeu which she 
had maintained dnrinff the war of Candia, was too plainly 
shown in the issue oi four naval battles fought durmg the 
reign of Silvbbtbo Valisko, Morosi^i's successor. All 
of these engagements were most sanguinary ; in one, at 
least, the Turks were superior ; and the result of the others 
was inconclusive. In the last year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the great powers of the league hitherto subsisting 
against the Turks, some weary of the protracted contest, 
some alarmed at the gigantic projects mani&sted by Loiiis 
XIV. for the attainment of the Spanish succession, readily 
accepted the mediation of England with the Porte ; 
and by the peace of Carlowitz, the Morea, the elo- -i^r^q 
nous fruit of Morosini's prowess, was ceded to Yen- 
ice. Once again she indulged a vain hope of retaining that 
important conquest by the feeble barrier of a chain of posts 
draven across the isthmus.; and for the third or fourth time 
in her history, the rampart of the Peloponnesians was re- 
newed in order to be overthrown. 

During the war of the succession which occupied the 
first thirteen years of the eighteenth century, Venice^ in- 
different to the quarrel between France and Austria, pro- 
fessed a neutrality which was hourly invaded. Her prov- 
inces were traversed by the armies and moistened by the 
blood of the conflicting parties, in more than one campaign ; 
and the Bresciano and the Veronese, of which latter dis- 
trict, in spite of three centuries of possession by the re- 
public, the emperor still affected to speak as his own, wit- 
nessed many a hard-fought combat ; and afforded a theatre 
on which the Mareschals Catinat and Villeroi, the Duke of 
Savoy, the Duke of Vendome, and Prince Eugene exhib- 
ited numerottf well-known deeds of skill and valour. Even 
the sacredness of the Adriatic itself did not escape violation ; 
and many vessels suspected, in most cases not unjustly, of 
conveying stores to the Austrian ports, under the Venetian 
or other flags, were captured and destroyed. We are told 
indeed of an English ship equipped for the service of the 
emperor, fired and blown up by the French while she lay, 
unapprehensive of danger, in the very depUis of the harbour 
of Malamocco. The treaty of Utrecht terminated 
these violences, and the republic, although neither a ,tf\S* 
party in the war, nor a mediator of the peace, was ^ ' ^^ 
invited to send her plenipotentiaiy to the congress* 
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It was little however to be expected that the Ottommi 
Porte would consent without an opposing effort to the eter- 
nal lenunciation of the Morea ; and scarcely had tranquil- 
lity been restored in the west, before the din of pr^mration 
^ was heaid at Constantinople. The real object of this ar- 
' Bament could not be doubted ; and Venice, by her inaction, 
must be supposed to have persuaded herself that voluntary 
blindness would afford safety ; like that bird which is said 
to hope that she will escape capture if she can but once 
avert her own eyes from her pursuers. Breading the ap- 
proach of war far too deeply to believe it with readiness, 
the signory affected to credit the pretexts advanced by the di- 
van. Troope, it was said, were being levied from an appre- 
hension of revolt at Constantinople ; ships were being assem- 
bled and stores embarked to chastise some insurgents on the 
frontiers of DalmaUa. And even when the baUo of Venice 
was committed to the Seven Towers, and one hundred thou- 
sand Turks under the grand-vizier, co-operating with a 
fleet of more than one hundred sail, were greedily advan- 
cing upon their defenceless prey, Giovanni Dielflno, provoe- 
ditore of the Morea, now invested with the sounding title 
of generalissimo, could number only eight thousand troops, 
eleven galleys, and eight ships of the line at his dispoMd. 
The course of neutrality which Venice had recently adc^ted, 
deprived her also of allies. France, England, Spain, and 
the Netherlands declined further interference than solicitar 
lion for the release of her bailo ; the emperor mediated, but 
in vain, for peace ; the pope supplied four of his own ffai- 
leys and procured two others from the Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany ; and the Knights of Malta added six as their contin- 
gent to this pitiful confederacy. 

We need not trace minutely the progress of a catastro|)he 
wlych must have already been anticipated. Tinos, an moi- 
portant island, one of the earliest Venetian possessione in 
the East, and so strongly fortified that it had maintained 
itself during the whole war of Candia, capitulated at the 
flrst flummons ; and its governor expiated his cowardice or 

his -treachery by perpetual imprisonment. Corinth 
JL^l beat a parley idfter four days' investment ; and in 

spite of^ terms which the vizier had granted, the ma- 
jor part of its garrison was put to the sword on the spot, the 
vest, afier having been conveyed on shipboard to Napoli di 
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Romaiua, werer beheaded in light of the Venetian soldieiy 
on its ramparts. The isthmus was easily forced ; £siBa» 
Modon, Argos, and Malvasia sarrendered without firmg a 
shot ; and Napoli, stormed at night after a brief but gallant 
defence, itself underwent those horrors of indiscriminate 
massacre which it had recently seen infficted on others. In 
a few months, the whole Morea was reconquered; and 
Delfino, who had taken refujB^e in his fleet, abandoned the 
lost province to its fate, avoided battle, permitted the cap- 
ture of Cerigo in his very presence, and retired to Corfu. 

By those few cities of Gandia which still acknowledged 
fealty to St. Mark was the only resistance offered worthy 
of former Venetian renown : but even in them also the Ot- 
tomans ultunately prevailed ; and the capitulation of Spina 
Longa and of Suda before the close of 1715, stripped the 
republic of the last scanty remnant of her once vast oriental 
dominion. So grievous indeed was the degeneration of 
that people who in former ages vanquished the capital of 
the East, and who even recently had defended Candia for 
more than a quarter of a century, that on the removal of 
Delfitto from his command with disgrace, three elections 
were necessary before any noble would accept the vacant 
office ; and even when Andrea Pisani at length departed 
for the fleet, his instructions were, not to attempt rec(Hiquest, 
but to content himself by prDtectin? the islands at the mouth 
of the Adriatic. A change in pohtical interests, however, 
furnished Venice with one important ally ; and the emperor* 
Charles VI., fearing that the Bourbons might establish 
themselves afresh in Italy, bartered for the aid of the re- 
public, in that country, if it should be needed, by an imme- 
diate powerful diversion against the Turks on the frontiers 
of Hungary. Prince Eugene, accordingly, was despatched 
on that service ; and he preserved Balmatia by occupying 
the infidel force no longer required in the iforea; and 
which, but for the presence of an Austrian army, would 
have poured down unresisted on the cAlonies of Venice. 

Corfu nevertheless was left open to xttack ; but the great 
strength of its fortifications and the acknowledged 
skill of its commander gave promise of most vigor- 1^1 a* 
ons resistance. The Venetian army had been com- 
mitted to the charge of the Saxon Count Schullemburg ; a 
floldier who has won deserved immortality by eluding the 

Cc2 
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titmoBt efforti of the Swedish Chaileg when in the foil c«> 
reer of Victory.* Thirty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse were lapded without opposition by the Gapudan Pep 
cha under the walls of Corfu; and their first operations 
were directed against the neighbouring heights of Abraham 
and St. Salvador, which command the city. Those posi- 
tions were most vigoroi^sly defended, and afforded many 
opportunities for the display of great personal valour. We 
read of a Jew who on one occasion discomfited with his sin- 
gle hand eight assailants by whom he had been surrounded ; 
and who, upon receiving baptism, was promoted on the 
spot to the rank of captain. The heights, nevertheless, 
were at length mastered ; and the besiegers, not attempting 
either to advance by regular approaches or to batter in 
breach, commenced a series of most harassing and perpetu- 
ally renewed assaults sword in hand, under cover of an in- 
cessant bombardment. The inhabitants sought refuge 
within the numerous caverns and excavations with which 
the rocky site of their town abounds ; and SchuUembarg 
concerted a sortie, in which, while the bravery of his Italian 
troops defeated the infidels with great slaughter, the mis- 
conduct of his Germans lost the fruit of victory, by pouring 
a mistaken, deadly fire upon their confederates, aiid slaying 
at the first volley two hundred picked Sclavonians. It was 
not possible to restore confidence after this unhappy colli- 
sion, and the conquerors hurried back to their walls in 
alarm and disorder. 

At length the seraskier of the Morea, impatient of longer 
delay, and perhaps alarmed at its probable consequences to 
his own head, gave orders for a general storm. Pressed on 
all quarters and overpowered by numbers, the garrison at 
first everywhere gave way ; but the vacant places of the 
armed men were rapidly supplied by the citizens, by priests, 
and even by women, who fought with the courage of despera- 
tion, and stemmed the onset of the infidels. '* What is it 
you are about to do 1" inquired Schullemburg of a Greek 
monk who was nishing a second time to the ramparts with 
a huge iron cross uplifted in his hands. ** Let me aIon% 
let me alone, that I may dash this cursed crucifix at their 
heads !" was the reply oi the enthusiast, not peroeiving 

* Voltaire, CAotZm Xlh Uv. m. 
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that his zealoQB ardour betrayed him into inadvert^it bla«* 
phemy.* The besiegers however scaled the walls and 
planted thirty standards on their summits, and all would 
nave been lost but for the consummate generalship of the 
Saxon. Placing himself at the head of eight hundred 
men, and descending by a postern upon the glacis, he charged 
the assailants unexpectedly in rear, threw them into com- 

Elete disorder, chased them from the works which they 
ad gained, pursued them to their camp, and slew two 
thousand of the fugitives. Nor was this repulse their sole 
disaster. A hurricane on the succeeding night swept away 
their tents and inundated their encampment with rain; 
and so far alarmed them for the safety of their fleet, that 
with loud and mutinous clamours they demanded instant 
re-embarkation. At dawn their terror was augmented by 
the sight of a numerous hostile armament in the offing. 
It was a Spanish squadron arriving with reinforcements 
for the garrison : and the seraskier, perceiving that it was 
no longer possible to arrest the contagion of panic and in- 
mibordmation, made* arrangements for precipitate retreat 
on the following night, having sacrificed fifteen thousand 
men during an unavailing siege of two-and-forty days. 
Not many hours after this flight a reconnoitring party from 
the garrison, struck by the unusual stillness in the enemy's 
advanced posts, ventured to penetrate onward to their lines, 
and was astonished by discovering their abandonment. 
Numerous wounded, the entire stores, tents, baggage, 
magazines, and artillery were the prize of the besieff^ ; 
and the great services of Schullemburg were rewarded by 
substantial tokens of gratitude, and by the most honourable 
of alt monuments, — a statue erected during his lifetime on 
the walls which he had defended. 

Some bloody naval engagements, unproductive of any 
serious result, and the capture by Schullemburg of 
Previsa and Wonizza, occurred during the following 1 717* 
year, — in which the Imperialists also under Prince 
Eugene became masters of Belgrade. The approaching 
reconquest of the Morea was now confidently and not un- 
reasonably anticipated by the signory ; but the emperor 

* ** Laadate, laseiite, Cbristi maledetti sa Is testa," dted by Dsru 
ftom ** Voyage dans les Isles et Pos sess ions Venitisnnes 4a LevaDt,* 
far A. Qrasset ds St. Saveur, Uv. vi. ch. 00. 
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sought profit from his own victoiies and those of ]u» affiar 
not by extending the dominion of Venice, bat by con- 
cluding an advantageous peace, at a moment in which the 
progress of the Spaniards in Italy awakened his fears. A 
congress, under the mediation of England and the United 
Provinces, was accordingly assembled at Passaiowitz in 
Servia ; and while Venice, borne forward on the tide of 
propitious fortune, was Tigorously pursuin^f hostilities, she 
learned to her surprise and indignation that a treaty 
1718 ' ^^^ ^^^ signed, by which her final cession of the 
' Morea was peremptorily decided. To protract a 
war with Turkey after this defedtion of Austria was man- 
ifestly beyond the power of the republic ; and she reluc- 
tantly acceded to the proposed conditions. The boundaries 
then fixed continued unchanged during the remainder of 
her political existence. Her dominions at that time, and 
ever afterward, comprised first the original Bogado ; theUf 
on the Terra Firma of Italy, the provinces of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Crema, Verona, Vicenza, the Polesina of RovigOy 
and tile March of Treviso ; northward, Friuli and Istria ; 
eastward, parts of Dalmatia and of Albania, and their de- 
pendent islands ; in the Ionian Sea, Corfu, Paxo,' Ste. 
Maura, Ithaca, Zante, Asso, the Strophades, and CerigOt 
The population of these territories altogether, according to 
a census in 1722, amounted to two million five hundred 
thousand souls ; in 1788 it had reached three millions, of 
which number the city of Venice alone counted one hun- 
dred and forty-nine thousand four hundred and seventy-six 
inhabitants.* 

From the signature of the treaty of Passarowitz to the 
moment of her dissolution, a period of almost eighty years, 
the histoiy of Venice as connected with the rest of Europe 
is one entire blank. Her weakness compelled her to pre- 
serve unbroken neutrality amid all the great contests in 
which other powers were from time to time iuTolved, and 
the sole cares of her government were directed to the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity by a vigilant police, 
of foreign peace by an active diplomacy. In this'smooth 
and unruffled course so slight an incident as a briefly sus- 
pended intercourse with England has been thought worthy 

* The census of 181G gave little more than 103,000! 
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of tomewhat particular record* The British government 
took offence at the distinctions paid to the unfortunate 
Charles Edward when he visited the Lagune in 1743 under 
the tiUe of Count of Albany. It seems that when he was 
present at a baUoting of the Grand Council a separate 
place was assigned mm, and ^ ^'viui recetved on tiie prin- 
cipal stairs by a eavaliere. The petty and ungenerous 
jealousy which wished to deny those few, poor, empty 
honours a slight mitigation of the bitter remembrances of 
fidlen greatness, demands unqualified contempt; and we 
relate, not without shame, that the cabinet of St. James's, 
then swayed by the Duke of Newcastie, indignantly or- 
dered the Venetian ambassador to quit tiie kmgdom in 
twenty-four hours ; and that during a period of five years 
neither the spologies of the senate nor even the mediation 
of Cardinal Fleury availed any thing towards the renewal 
of former amicable correspondence.* 

Twice only after die treaty of Passarowitz did Venice 
appear in arms, and on neitiier occasion in a European 
quarreL In submitting to purchase immunity from j^hmder 
at the hands of the corsairs of Africa, the republic ovlj 
participated in the general dishonour of the civilized man- 
time world ; and assented, in conmion with far more pow- 
erful states, to an isnoble policy which weighed with cau- 
tious balance the pnoe of resistance against that of tribute. 
The tardy execution oif vengeance upon those barbarian 
pirates has been reserved for our own days, — ^would tiliat it 
nad been for England ! — and posterity will assign its fitting 
rank of glory to a great action which has passed under 
the eyes of its peculiar generation almost without regard, — 
stifled and overwhehned, as it were, by more pressing and 
more inunediate, but far less important and less durable, in- 
terests. Both in 1765 and in 1774 Venice chastised the 
deys of Tripoli and of Tunis with a spirit which might 
have shamed into imitation naval powers of yet higher sta- 
tion ; and the name of Angelo Emo, her admiral in Uie 
latter of those expeditions, may be justiy classed with 
many which adorned the better aays of his country. 

HiMich of the period between 1761 and 1779 was passed 
in struggles between the oligarchy of the Ten and the Wh 

* DMo, Storia Ven., torn. tv. p. 491. 
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bles who Buffered under its oppreBsion. In the first-named 
year the inquisitors of state, by an exercise of despotism 
more fitted for long-departed ages than for the season to which 
they tentured to apply it, banished or secretly imprisoned 
many of the highest magistrates in the state who opposed 
their political views. So general was the consequent indig- 
nation of the Great Council, that on the next renewal of the 
Ten an attack similar to that made in the reign of Giovanni 
Comaro was repeated ; and no candidate for admission re- 
ceived enough balls to render his election valid. By tem- 
porizing the opposition was broken and the difficulty eluded ; 
so that in the end the obnoxious body was confihned in its 
overweening authority, greatly to the joy of the populace,; 
by whom the nobles at large were felt to be burdensome, 
and who gladly therefore supported a tyranny weighing 
heavily on their own tyrants. Other causes renewed dis- 
cussions of the same kind in 1773, in 1777, and in 1779 ; 
and on each occasion they were conducted vrith a boldness 
and a vehemence, proclaiming in a language easily to be in- 
terpreted how greatly the infiuence of the mysterious and 
inexorable tribunal which was attacked had diminished in 
potency. 

Discarding for the future all projects of aggrandizement, 
and content if she coiild but preserve herself unharmed, 
Venice, during the remainder of her independent existence, 
sought distinction as a general mart for pleasure, and en- 
deavoured to find in luxury a compensation for the sur- 
render of ambition. Triumphant in pre-eminence of licen- 
tiousnsss, she became the Sybaris of the modem world, 
the loose and wanton realm 

. . . her court where naked Veniui keeps, 
And Caplds ride the Uon of the deeps. 

Scarcely did a sun rise upon the Lagune uncelebrated by 
the pomp of some religious or politicd festival ; the whole 
year was one continued holyday, in which amusement ap- 
peared to be the professed and serious occupation, — the 
Eand and universal object of existence among their in- 
bitants. Besides the numerous fixed and customary 
ceremonials, occasions for extraordinary joy were greedily 
sought in the accession of a new doge, the election of a 
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vrocuratore, or the entrance of a foreign ambasiadar ; and 
the annual recurrence of the carnival seldom attracted fewer 
than fifty thousand strangers from all parts of Europe to 
minffle in the sports of St. Mark's. The general use of 
masks permitted unrestrained indulgence, by removing the 
strongest of all worldly checks, — a fear of public sctmdal. 
National consent rendered this incognito strictly inviolable ; 
and under its security the pofessed relieious, whethin 
male or female, freely participated in those forbidden 
pleasures which they had vowed to renounce ; the nuncio 
of the pope assisted at court balls ; and the gravest senator 
engaged at the faro bank or resorted to his casinoj a small 
"apartment adjoining the Piazza, in most instances avow* 
edly dedicated to purposes of gallantry. A destructive 
passion fi>r play was encouraged by the government, not* 
withstanding some occasioniu prohibitions compelled by 
the startling ruin which it produced. In the gorgeous 
saloon of the Ridotto seldom fewer than eighty gaming 
tables were spread nightly before a feverish tlurong who 
courted fortune maskmi and in silence. At each board 
presided one of the nobility unmasked and in his robes of 
office ; for to that class alone belonged the disgraceful mo- 
nopoly of banking : and to increase their degradation, they 
traded in this commerce of vice, not upon their own account, 
but as the hired servants of some wealthy capitalist of infe* 
rior rank, who frequently was a Jew. Enervated by luxury, 
and far removed from the sight and sound of arms, no per- 
sonal indignity, however gross, could awaken one twk of 
honourable resentment in the tame spirit of a Telietian 
noble. When insulted, he would be content to whisper that 
the aggressor was " VrC elefanto f* and to trust his revenge 
to the hired arm of a professed hravo, one of those traffick- 
ers in blood who formed a well-known band ever ready to 
employ the stiletto at a regulated price. The extreme 
destitution of many of the patricians reduced them to ex- 
pedients always unworthy, occasionally dishonest, in order 
to procure bare subsistence; and a foreign visiter could 
scarcely escape from the officious civilities forced upon him 
by a penniless noble, without an oblique, and sometimes 
even an open, solicitation for his bounty.* The restriction 

* In the sixteenth otntnry, and perhaps later, bcfging Ueeases were 
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>M6tk eoftom had for the most part impoaed upon Ihoae 
imhi^ilj prnrilegad fiunUies, hj aeldom penmtting tha 
mamklge of more than a sinffle member in each, the care- 
leaanesa of nnptial fidelity which had aaperseded the former 
pro v wbial jealoiiay of Venetian husbands, and the danger- 
oos fteility with which diyoroe eoald be obtainedt had 
destroyed some of the most powerful safe^aids of female 
virtue. The courtesans, who on one occasion had been 
publicly banished from the capital, were recalled by an 
equally public edict, — which expressed gratitude for their 
services, assigned funds for their support, and allotted 
houses for their residence.* And so lucrative became 
their trade of misery and dishonour, that we are told of* 
eontracto formally authenticated by the signature of a ma- 
gistrate, and guarantied by a lecal registry, through whidi 
die yet unsullied innocence of a virgin daughter was bartered 
away by some shameless parent, dead to all remorse for the 
guilt and infomy by which she fed the cravings of her 
profliffate and unnatural avarice.t Surely with a people 
nke this the measure of iniquity was not for firom being 
full! ^ ^ ^ 

But not to dwell upon the crying wickedness of this 
abandoned cibr, we pass on to the hour of her visitation. 
LviGi MANim, the doge who reigned at the outbreak 
1788 ^^ ^ French revolution, belonged to the lowest 
* class of nobility ; which then for the first and only 
time obtained the sovereignty. Still safe, as she imagineci, 
in ihtt passiveness wbidi had sheltered her for seventy 

oflMally gnntsd to the poor. of noble bkwd ; who, in «oiifle(iQenee,as- 
somed a paiticiilar drees, and walked abroad under tbe name of / Ver- 
gognasij the ehamefkced. They wore an old blaek linen Test, flilllnf 
to the fbet ; the head and ftce were covered with a sort of hood, thronfh 
two apercaree of which the wearer oonld see without being recosniacd by 
othera ; their shoes were patched, and they carried in their hand a paper 
rolled oonically {un eartoeeioy, in which paeaengerB deposited their alma, 
aaked more by geetnree than by words. After the downfUl of the re- 
pnblie, each of the indigent nobility as applied for it received every day 
a miserable pittance of two Venetian lines, not quite tenpence English ; 

f and eren that wretched stipend was diminished by the Anstrians. 

^ *'*Nootreb^nemeritemeretricL'* The CmePompoiM were set apart 

Ibr them, whence the disreputable name Carim^ana.— Dam. Tliey 
ware mnch employed as spies. 

; t Dam, from Mayer, Descript. d* Vmise, torn, ii.; and Archaohois, 

TabUau it PltaUe, topi. 1. ch. U. 
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yeaiSy Venice dinegaided eveiy wamlng of U10 gatherisg 
tempest ; and remained inactiye, while other states were 
vigilantly goarding against its approaches. Nevertheless, 
her inclination in behalf of the fallen monarchy was not in- 
distinctly revealed by the marked honours wluch she paid 
to some of the emigrant princes while they resided in her 
capital, and by the withdrawal of her ambassador on the 
establishment of the new republic. It was not till the over- 
throw of Robespierre that she renewed her diplomatic inter- 
course with France ; and then, by a weak contradiction, 
she at the same moment afforded an honourable asylum in 
Verona to the Comte de Lille, brother of the murdered 
king, and admitted the entrance of a minister deputed by 
the regicides. Terrified, however, by the success of the 
French arms at the close of their first campaign in 
Italy, she ungenerously listened to the remonstrances . ^g.* 
of the Directory, and agreed to remove from her do- 
minions that illustrious exile, upon whom, by the more than 
questionable death of his unhappy nephew, the crovn of 
France had devolved. ** I will quit your territories," was 
the dignified reply of the high-minded prince ; ** but I first 
demand your Golden Book, that I may erase ficom it the 
name of my family ; and next the armour which my ances > 
tor Henry IV. presented as a token of amity to your re- 
public."* 

The early victories of Bonaparte at Montenotte, ^ ^ 
at Millesimo, and at Lodi had opened to him the ^j^^ 
Venetian territories in his pursuit of the routed 
Austrians ; and his first interview with 9i proweditdt'e, des- 
patched to him at Brescia in order to ascertain his further 
views, was by no means calculated to sooth the alarm 
created by his invasipn in the breasts of the supiory. He 
complained bitterly of their vacillation, and of their permit- 
ting the Austrians, whom, if really neutral, they ought to 
have opposed, to occupy the inmortant post of Peschiera, 
which had cost him a battle. He announced that he had 
received orders from his government to bum Verona ; and 
that Massena was already on his march to execute that 
stem purpose, on the very night of their present conference. 
This crafty menace produced the effect which he desired ; 

* Probably the sword worn it th* btttle of YTry. See p. 249. 
Vol. II.— Dd 
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the fstei of Verona were iiistaBtly opened, and the cHj wae 
oecnpied by m French garrison. Meantime, Bonaparte 
amused the siffnoiy with offers of alliance, and proposed a 
oonfedenicy with France, the Porte, and Russia, against 
Austria, the common enemy of them alL But Venice con- 
tinned unmoved from her neutrality ; and the offer did but 
tend to confirm her in a fond belief that the French were 
by no means securely established in their Italian conquests. 
The friish successes of Bonaparte, on the renewal of the 
same memorable campaign, must have dissipated that hope ; 
yet hatred of the French name, a reasonable mistrust of the 
sincerity of the negotiator, a natural adherence to long-ap- 
proved policy, and a fear of the persevering enmity of Aus- 
tria, if once offended, combined to prevent acceptance of 
the former proposition when repeated. And although the 
signory had long since assembled troops, and maintained a 
war establishment, she professed in reply, that peace and an 
unarmed' neutrality were her only objects. 

Nor were tenders of alliance wanting from another court, 
equally opposed to the aggrandizement of either France or 
Austna ; end perhaps the frkte of Venice might have been 
averted, if she had not rejected advantageous overtures from 
the Prussian cabinet, at the close of 1796. In the suc- 
^ ceeding spring, the hard-fought battle of RivoU and 
^j^^ the surrender of Mantuaplaced all Northern Italy 
within the grasp of the French, and compelled the 
emperor to negotiate. Under circumstances thus unfa- 
vourable to Venice, the conferences at Leoben were opened ; 
and^ during their progress, the evil feeling entertained 
against her by the Directory was plainly avowed in mani- 
festoes. Her destiny indeed was already fixed ; and one of 
Bonaparte's first communications with his friend and sec- 
retary Bourrienne, when he joined him at that moment, re- 
garded her approaching extinction. <* Be at ease," were his 
remarkable words ; ** those rogues shall pay for it ; their re- 
public has lived !"* In March, a faction which the intrigues of 
the revolutionary government had long encouraged at%erga- 
mo, Brescia, Salo, and Grema, imboldened by the presence of 

* ** flois tranqaOIe, ces coquins-lA me le puieront ; lenr r^irabUaiie 
avten."— Mein.Tol.i.ch.iL , ' ' ^ 
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French troops, and stimulated, as there can be IHtle doubt, 
by their conunander, renounced their allegiance, expelled 
their podegta, and erected municipalities. To the represent- 
ations of the signory concerning these insurrections, Bona- 
parte replied by disclaiming any share in their production ; 
and be terminated an interview with the provvedUore by an 
unexpected demand of a monthly subsidy of a million of 
francs. When the envoy started with surprise, Bonaparte 
reminded him that the Duke of Modena, a fugitive from his 
own dominions, bad deposited all his treasure in the Bank 
of Venice. Tbe confiscation of those funds, he said, would 
afford a ready source for payment, and they were in truth the 
actual property of France, as the spoil of one of her ene> 
mies. If this reasoning were not altogether conclusive, the 
words with which he miished scarcely admitted contradic- 
tion. Taking the Venetian deputy by the arm, he added, 
'< Either your republic or my army must perish if you de- 
cline. Think well of your decision ; and do not hazard 
the valetudinarian Lion of St. Mark against the fortune of 
conquerors, who will find in their hospitals, and among 
their wounded, sufficient men to cross your Lagutie V^ Two 
hundred senators assembled to discuss this demand, and 
only seven balls opposed the concession ! 

Meanwhile, the mountaineers of Brescia and Bergamo, 
who still preserved their fidelity, and were goaded to des- 
peration by the brutal licentiousness of their invaders, had 
taken arms, and had gained more than one advantage in de- 
sultory warfare against the French detachments. Some 
inquietude was excited by these movements ; and Junot 
was despatched to the signory with a remonstrance couched 
in menacing terms, which produced only an evasive answer 
A considerable force of regular Italian and Sclavonian 
troops, and a yet larger body of armed peasants, were con- 
centrated in and about Verona, while the French retained 
possession of all its forts ; and on the 17th of April a ca- 
lamitous struggle occurred in that city. Amid the mani- 
fold causes of mutual irritation which existed, and the con- 
flicting statements of the opponte parties, it is not possible 
to decide upon which of (he two must rest the blame of 
{vior agffression ; but in a murderous afiray, which lasted 
during the afternoon of the 17tht the whole of the inter* 
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veiling night, and many hours of the following day, the 
French, much inferior in numhers, were besieged in their 
forts ; and nearly five hundred of them, scattered in sepa- 
rate quarters, or lying in the hospitals, were put to death, 
while the citadel fired red-hot balls upon the town and its 
infiiriated populace. This agitation continued, with more 
or less violence, during four days ; and it was not until the 
arrival of a powerful reinforcement from the French head- 
quarters, and a simultaneous announcement that prelimina- 
ries of peace with the emperor were signed, that the Vero- 
nese wholly abandoned their hope of deliverance, and sub- 
mitted in despair. 

This tumult occurred most seasonably fdr the ultimate 
designs of Bonaparte. He gladly exaggerated its outrages ; 
and m order to impress a deeper horror, he brought to mind 
one of the most savage occurrences in modem history, and 
assimilating the recent conflict to the Sicilian Vespers, he 
named it Le» Pdques Veronaises. His first question when 
he received the deputies through whom the signory ad- 
dressed explanations (as soon as the beginning of the affray 
at Verona was known, but before either party was ac- 
quainted with its issue), was an inquiry whether certam 
persons who had been thrown into prison at Venice for dis- 
seminating revolutionaiy opinions, and whose freedom he 
had demanded, were yet released 1 ** Every soul," he ex- 
claimed, <* must be delivered : all are friends of France. 
If they are not restored, I will come in person, and bum 
your Piombi. Opinion must now be free !'* Then, inter- 
rupting some counter representation, and pursuing an ha- 
rangue evidently prepared for the occasion, he added, *' If 
all who have outraged France are not punished, if the pris- 
oners are not released, the British minister dismissed, the 
population disarmed, and choice made at once between 
France and England, I hereby declare war against you f I 
have eighty thousand men and twenty gun-boats. There 
shall be no more inquisition ; no more senate ; and I will 
prove another Attila to Venice ! I no longer offer you al- 
liance, but dictation. I will disarm your rabble if your 
ffovemment has too little power for the purpose; and 
wat govenuuent is lo decrepit that it must now fall to 
pieces !" 
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. Before the provoeditori had ^ taken final leaTe^ they re- 
ceived a despatch from the signory annoimcing one more 
untoward event, which it was maniifest would fearfully aug- 
ment the stem, bitter, and vindictive spirit already evinced 
by Bonaparte. A French vessel had been fired upon at 
Iddo, several of her crew, among whom was Laugier, her 
captain, had been killed, and the remainder taken prisoners. 
Once again the trembling deputies obtained a conference ; 
and the demands which they carried back to the capital 
were, the surrender of the admiral commanding at Lido, of 
the governor of its fort,* and of the three inquisitors of 
state, in Qrder that they misht atone, by an exemplary pun- 
ishment, for the French blood which had been wantonly 
spilled. Without awaiting a reply, Bonaparte published an 
indignant manifesto, recapitulating his causes of offence 
against Venice, and immediately advanced upon the Lagune» 
So few are the names demanding respect during the rapid 
catastrophe which followed, that we gladly relieve the tame 
and inglorious narrative by even a single instance of gene* 
rous bearing. When Bonaparte entered Treviso, on this 
march, he ordered Angelo Giustiniani, its proweditoref to 
quit the city within two hours, on pain of being shot. The 
noble Venetian, worthy of the illustrious blood which flowed 
in his veins, replied that he depended solely upon his gov- 
ernment, and that he could not abandon his post without 
express orders from the signory. 

To oppose an invasion of her capital, Venice at that time 
counted within her own circuit nearly fifteen thousand 
troops ; stores and provisions sufficient for eig^t months* 
consumption filled her magazines ; fresh water for two 
months was contained in her reservoirs on the Lido ; and 
the sea was open for a continued renewal of supplies. AU 
her ancient fortresses were garrisoned ; some new works 
]iad been constructed ; and in the different channels of ap- 



* Wben the Frencb took possession of Venice, this officer, who had 
aeted under orders, was excluded flxnn all command. Thus redaced to 
poverty, he applied, under the Austrian government, to the emperor, and 
received assurances of assistance. He died, however, neglected, and in 
misery ; and when Mr. Rose was in Venice, in 1817, one of his sons was 
employed in piecing the tesselated pavement In St Mark's.— Iietteft 
/rim the J^ortk of Italy, U. 0S. 
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Sroacb were distrilmted thirty-seTen galleys, and one hon- 
ied and sixty*eight armed baiks, mounting altogether, 
■even hundred and fifty cannon, and manned by eight thou- 
sand seamen. This was no insufficient force for the de- 
fence of a city whose inhabitants, twice before, when pent 
within the narrow basin of their waters, had broken forth 
triumphantly ; shattering to the dust the pride of Genoa, or 
holding in check the might of nearly all confederated Eu- 
rope. But the spirit of former ages had passed away ; and 
the gold, the sophisms, and the terror of France were ope- 
rating, each probably with equal force, upon the treachery, 
the weakness, and the cowardice of the Venetian nobles, 
in acceleration of their ruin. 

It was on the 30th of April that the signory commenced 
their work of self-destruction, by summoning an extraor- 
dinary assembly (conferenza) of forty-three of the highest 
magistrates, in the private apartments of the doge ; thus 
illegally depriving the senate of its constitutional superin- 
tendence of state affairs. During their sitting, as it grew 
late, the port-admiral announced that the French were con- 
structing batteries on the edge of the Lagune, and that he 
only waited orders from the senate to destroy them. How 
ill adapted to such an emergency were the hands in which 
power was deposited may be judged from the words which 
escaped the Doge Manini on opening that despatch. Instead 
of ordering an immediate attack, he turned pale, and stag- 
gering through the chamber, faltered out, in a tone of de- 
spair, " This very night we are by no means sure of sleeping 
securely in our beds !" Half-measures only could be ex- 
pected from a temper thus miserably pusillanimous ; and the 
admiral was accordingly instructed, in the same breath, to 
prevent the continuance of the French works, and to open 
negotiations for an armistice. Before these orders reached 
him, the sound of a distant cannonade informed the city 
that he had already anticipated the bolder part of them on 
his own responsibility. 

On the following day consternation spread through the 
city ; the Piazza was thronged with troops and cannon ; 
the narrow streets were traversed by patroles ; and amid 
this general alarm, the Grand Council, having received from 
the terrified doge such a report of the condition of the 
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Siblic as his fears engendered, decreed a fresh mission to 
onaparte ; with authority to consent to his latest demands, 
— ^a modification in the government. The envoys were re- 
ceived with fresh hursts of unrestrained indignation ; the 
blood of Laugier, said the general, could he washed away 
only by that of his guilty murderers ; and the nobles of 
Venice should be driven from their hearths to wander 
abroad as destitute emigrants. An armistice of six days, 
which he at length granted, afforded time for new proofs of 
weakness and indecision in the council. A few more ele- 
vated spirits — and their names ought not to be forgotten in 
this dearth of virtue, — Priuli, Calbo, Pesaro, and Erizzo, 
were •among them, —advocated resistance to the last gasp, 
and would have maintained independence with their uves. 
But they were silenced contemptuously, and denounced as 
rash, headlong, and ignorant enthusiasts. It was averred 
that the Sclavonian garrison had shown symptoms of insub- 
ordination ; a popular revolutionary movement was declared 
to be on the very eve of explosion ; and images of blood, 
pillage, and massacre floated before the morbid imagination, 
and prompted the feeble measures of the bribed or infatu- 
ated assembly. During another sitting, on the 12th of 
May, when a few straggling musket-shots were heard on 
the Piazza, the confusion within the chamber became in- 
stant and general ; and the nobles, as if either not knowing 
or not caring how to fall with decency,* rose from their 
seats with I6ud cries, *« To the vote ! to the vote !" The 
urns were handed round ; five hundred and twelve affirm- 
ative balls, in opposition to twelve negative and five neutral, 
prostrated the republic at the feet of- the French general, 
surrendered the capital at discretion, and proclaimed that 
the most ancient government in the world, which had just 
completed the eleventh centuiy of its sway, was no longer 
in existence. 

A night of tumult and anarchy succeeded ; and it was 
not till four days afterward that, full preparations having 
been made for their admission, a Venetian flotilla trans- 
ported to the Piazzetta a division of three thousand French. 
The ipddy rabble saluted their conquerors with ihoats of 

* MlXPHN irp6vota» ix"' A<nc^V»i rmth 
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joy ; sad the following weeks were employed in Bome ef 
those empiric mommeries by which the mountebai^ of 
jacobinism were wont to cajole the simplicity of theii gap- 
ing and unsuspicious dupes. The Golden Book was burned 
at the foot of the tree of liberty , while the patriarch and his 
clergy administered the oath of iTateni%ation ; and the 
scriptural legend on the Gospel held by the Lion of St. 
Mark, having been erased, those vague catch-words of revo- 
lution, <* the rights of man and of citizenship," were sub- 
stituted in its place. This change of motto was not likely 
to be passed unnoticed by the ready wit of the careless 
gondoliers ; and one of them remarked, that ^ the Li<ni, 
for the first time, had turned over a new leaf." 

But the dream of pure republicanism, and of that lib- 
erty which it was credulously supposed to bestow, was not 
long to amuse the excited fancy of the now conquered and 
enslaved Venetians. The treaty of Campo Fonnio was an- 
nounced in October, and by its terms, — according to the in- 
stitutes of that detestable code of robbery by which modem 
pacifications have so frequently been disgraced ; in pursu- 
ance of that fraudulent traffic in the rights of independent 
nations, that mode of wholesale transfer in diplomatic com- 
merce by which states and kingdoms are valued only as a 
kind of circulating medium in the balance of political ac- 
counts, and are passed from hand to hand like so many 
bills of exchange, or parchment securities, — the partition of 
the Venetian territory was ultimately arranged. For her 
cession of the Low Countries, Austna was mdemnified by 
Jstria, Dalmatia, the city of Venice, and the remainder of 
the Dofrado ; France claifeied the Ionian Islands ; and Ber^ 
gamo, Brescia, and other portions of Terra Firma, were an- 
nexed to the short-lived Cisalpine republic The Frendi, 
before their departure, as if unwilling to leave to the people 
whom they had erased from separate and independent exist- 
ence any memorial which might recall their former greatness, 
broke up the Bucentaur, and transported to Paris, among in- 
numerable other gems of art, the brazen horses recording tiie 
glory of Enrico Dandolo. Their cupidity was disappomted 
m the contents of the arsenal : two siity-four gun ships, four 
bri^s, and a few transpohs were all that remained within its 
basins, as ghosts of depazted maritime empire. It was on 
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the 18th of Juiuniy, 1798, that the AustiisTU en- 
tared upon poiscasion of Iheit new province ; anJ i*™ 
transfmed to their own annals,— until bodib fu- "™- 
tuie Tsvolution shall terminate those also,— all that here- 
*ftet m&; be related in caimeiian with the Hihtokv of 
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